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I. — Store Stock, By Clare Sewell Eead. 

rKAZiEKS, especially the winter graziers of East Anglia, have 
een soundly rated of late, both in the London and Provincial 
ress, for not breeding and rearing more cattle. It would be as 
tiasonable to lecture the Irish and Welsh farmers for not making 
lore beef. Supposing that the Norfolk farmer could do more 
airying in the winter, what should he do upon an arable farm 
ith his cows in the summer, and how should he keep his 
oung stock in his large open fields without water or shelter, or 
ittle proof fences, and sometimes no fences at all, during the 
torching days of July and August ? 

When the grazier complains that lean cattle are so dear when 
^mpared with the price of beef, that they leave him no profit 
>r his grass and roots, and when he further asserts that the 
-ore stock of the country are retrograding rather than progress- 
ig, he is told that it is his own shortcomings which prevent 
im from rearing his own cattle. But abuse is no argument, 
or will it alter facts. Even last autumn, with its terrible dearth 
f roots and hay, prime stores have been sold as high as 34s. per 
^t. Uve weight, and on the same day many fat oxen have not 
iade more than 30s. per cwt. in London, and by the time rail, 
-Uing, and market charges are deducted, that 305. is reduced 
> 2&?. per cwt. 

It is all very well to tell farmers to change their system of 
Jriculture, but even if it were practicable or desirable, that 
^Unot be done all at once. We were told in the Eastern 
^Unties to leave off growing wheat if it did not pay. We have 
^ne so to a great extent, and have cause to regret that 
^ many of us have attended to this advice, as wheat was 

VOL. vn. — ^F. s. B 



2 Claee Sewell Bead' on Store Stock. 

certainly the best paying cereal crop last year. While adn 
ting that many farm systems require to be modified to 
altered conditions which now prevail, ,there are the two st 
factors of soil and climate which will always influence 
agriculture of a district and compel it to retain most of its 
features, even under the most trying and distressing disadvi 
tages. For instance, the 4-course rotation of cropping has \h 
modified in Norfolk, and may still with advantage be furt 
modified by keeping the grass seeds down more than one ye 
and upon light land considerably longer ; but this developmi 
of temporary pasturage points to an increase of our flocks, rat 
than our herds. Under no possible circumstances can Norf 
ever become a pastoral or dairy county. Corn growing upon 
the better soils must remain the chief feature of its agriculti 
and as much of the land towards the east is not adapted 
folding sheep on turnips, a large portion of the root crop m 
be devoted to winter cattle-grazing. Hence, as more bullo( 
must be fed than can be reared in the district, Norfolk will s 
import annually many store cattle. 

On the other hand, there are some districts of the Uni 
Kingdom whicli are singularly adapted for breeding and rear 
young stock. Ireland affords the best illustration ; here they fi 
many cattle during the summer, but they can only fatten a 1 
bullocks* in tlie winter. It seems quite natural that as the Ii 
breeder wants to dispose of his lean stock in tlie autumn, wl 
the arable grazier wants them to consume his roots, evi 
facility should be afforded for the seller and the buyer to co 
plete a bargain which should be profitable to both parties. A 
we may be quite certain that no amount of argument or ad\ 
will make the Irish farmer attempt winter grazing, or the av 
age Norfolk farmer keep growing cattle upon his arable land 
the summer. 

The same remarks will apply in a modified extent to oil 
parts of the Kingdom. Many counties of Wales, and of i 
West of England, are more adapted for rearing than graz: 
cattle, and unless there is a large admixture of arable w 
pasture land, some of the surplus store stock must be par 
with to be winter-grazed under more favourable conditions tit 
those which exist at home. 

The following extract from an article on this subject 
Mr. Hedger Wallace, in a recent number of the * Pall M 
Gazette,' supports and confirms the views here expressed : — 

"Our leading authorities are now advising farmers to 
away with shifting stocks of feeding animals, and make th 
holdings self-sustaining in the matter of cattle, as quickly 
they possibly can, but the provision is laid down that tl 
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B able to produce a class of cattle such as cannot be 
d at an equal <;ost in any other country in the world. 
leat can be brought to our markets from all ends of the 
nd there are countries which at present are importing 
ceding from our best stock that will in the near future 

export and are certain to fill our markets with beef 
ir grade and low price. It is acknowledged that the 

class of meat produced in this country excels at present 
,t can be obtained from abroad, but unfortunately the 
ion that can be classed as of first quality certainly falls 
•t of one-half the supply." 

difficult task our graziers have before them is put 
. with truthful force by the same writer, when he 

• 

lat our farmers are asked to do is to produce an animal 

'.annot be produced elsewhere at an equal cost, and the 

om this animal must be the best and the cheapest in the 
it 

• 

recent exclusion of Canadian stores has been a serious 
the East Anglian and Scotch grazier. These cattle were 
ply strong, healthy, and well-bred. They were a year 
lan most store stock, and were 1/. cheaper and 1/. better 
le average Irish steer. The Norfolk Deputation which 
upon Mr. Long last summer, put forward, to my 
g, a strong case for the exemption of Canadian stores 
aughter at the ports ; but the Eight Honourable gentle- 
is so well backed up by the vast majority of the agri- 

1 interest, that he naturally stuck to his Bill as he 
ed it to the House, and passed it triumphantly through 
itages. Curiously enough the chief opposition in Parlia- 
rose from a total misconception of the probable effects 
measure. It was contended that by excluding these 
attle the price of meat would be raised. Now it is 
a certainty that every lean bullock excluded by the 
Q assuredly come to this country in the shape of live 

beef. Mr. Long stated, at the dinner of the Farmers' 
lat in 1896 the increase of Canadian fat cattle had nearly 

3,000 head, and at our last Christmas markets — despite 
k of winter provender — the value of British beef was 
•thing per lb. less than in the previous year. These 
d store cattle are being fattened in Canada instead of in 
i, which may prove of some benefit to the consumer of 
i this country, but will certainly entail a loss upon the 
jraziei*, for he must pay more for his .lean stock, with the 
of selling his fat bullocks at a lower price by reasou 
)ereasQd importation of Canadian beof. 

B 2 
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Now that the risk of importing foreign contagious diseases is 
reduced to a minimum, the cattle breeders of the United 
Kingdom ought to bestir themselves not only to produce more 
stock, but to breed better animals. The use of pedigi-ee bulls 
should become more general. Since the great development of 
the milk-trade in England, less care has been taken in the 
selection of sires. A cheap yearling bull, that will serve the 
herd and grow into money, finds most favour with the dair}'- 
man. The calves are disposed of when a few days old, and 
very few are reared on the farm. Even where the pastoral 
I'armer does wean some of his heifer calves to replenish his 
dairy, the use of pedigree bulls is not so common as it was. 

The fear so constantly expressed, that the introduction of 
pedigree stock into a herd of dairy cows will injure rather than 
improve its milking qualities, is, I think, unhappily too tnie. 
Yet there are strains of milking Shorthorns of the purest pedigree 
that will hold their own against the yield of any ordinary dairy 
•cows. The Shorthorns, bred by the Messrs. Stratton, and by the 
late Mr. Hobbs, and now by his son at Maisey Hampton, are 
among the numerous instances which might be cited to prove 
this fact ; and there are many celebrated breeders of lled-polled 
and Devon cattle, who carefully study the production of milk 
as well as flesh. But bulls of this class are difficult to find, 
and expensive when found. It is far different with sheep. A 
fairly well-bred ram can be obtained in almost any market in 
England at a price within the means of even small flock 
luasters. Hence we find the sheep stock of the country yearly 
improving, but no such progress can be noted in the general 
run of our cattle. 

Wherever a pedigree bull is kept he leaves his mark upon 
the stock of the district. And the more mongrel and nondescript 
the C0W8, the more distinct is the impress of the well-bred 
sire upon his calves. This is most remarkable with the 
Hereford bull. Whatever may be the cow with which he is 
mated, either in this country, in America, or the Colonies, his 
white face is to be seen in the progeny, and these half-bred 
Herefords are the very best stores the grazier can purchase. It 
is also more easy and certainly cheaper to breed useful cross- 
bred cattle, than it is to obtain the prime meat and the 
l)erfection of feeding qualities from both pure-bred animals. 
But then you must have either male or female of the purest 
blood, or breeding from cross-bred animals will soon end in dis- 
appointment. The cross between the Shorthorn and the polled 
Scot produces those splendid blue-grey cattle of the North, which 
are so highly prized by graziers. They often have the eariy 
maturity and the size of the Shorthorn, and retain as wbII tto 
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ck coat, the prime flesh, and hardy constitution of the Scot. 

iny small way I have tried the crosses of Ked-poUed Xorlolk 
11 and Shorthorn cow ; Shorthorn bull and Scotch heifer ; and 
sreford bull and Shorthorn dam, and the whole have be sn sin- 
larly successful at fat stock shows. I think for early maturity 
d size the Hereford cross is the best, though the other crosses 
educed a neater animal and a better quality of meat. But 1 
)eat, that I do not believe the same success would have 
lowed unless the three bulls had been animals with a good 
ong pedigree. 

Most bullocks, when they are four years old, will lay on flesh 
ih liberal feeding. But what is wanted in these days is a 
«r that will come to fair perfection and furnish a good carcase 
beef at two years old. Most of our sheep are now killed under 
el ve months old, and a vast number of hoggets that were lambed 
March are slaughtered as mutton before Christmas ; inde^nl, 
is difficult to know when lamb ends and mutton begins. This 
. points to the early maturity of our sheep, and if " baby beef " 
to be produced, a better class of cattle must be more uuiveisally 
3d. This can best be accomplished by mating the * all- 
md, general -purpose cow " — who will fill the milk pail, rear 
lealthy calf, and when the days of maternity are over, furnish 
itall of usefid butcher s meat — with a good pedigree bull from 
lerd where milk has not been sacrificed to fat. 
Some high authorities contend that the evil of over feeding 
ceding stock does not end with reducing the flow of milk, and 
m£^;^ug the fecundity of the animal, but also permanently 
juies the texture of the meat and softens the constitution 
the animal by the continual reduction of the amount of bone. 

they go on to condemn our Christmas shows. This is going 
nt too far. The huge, patchy, over-fed animals of fifty yeai-s 
o are now seldom seen, and if they are exhibited, they 
ver figure in the prize list. No doubt all the commended 
imals at our Smithfield Shows are much fatter than ordinarv 
ofitable meat should be ; but these animals are practical 
ostrations of the early maturity and wonderful development 
d weight of meat of the different breeds. The block test 
wever, has exMbited to the public what butchers and graziers 
low only too well, that the over feeding of breeding animals 
r manj generations has so encouraged the production of fat 
at it has comjdetely mastered the proper development of lean 
3at. The overwhelming proportion of fat to lean in the flesh 

the purest Shorthorns and Herefords has made butchers 
y of buying those high-bred animals, and the public still 
MPe cautious in purchasing such over-fat, wasteful beef. This 
more noticeable still in the case of mutton, where the difference 
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in value between the large white-face breeds and the small 
downs and black-face sheep increases every year, for the latter 
not only cut smaller joints, but with much more lean in 
proportion to fat. 

Before leaving the subject of overfeeding, the following 
weighty remarks, made by Mr. Fred Street, in his excellent 
paper on " Sheep-breeding," read before the Farmers' Club during 
the last Smithfield week, are well worth recording here : — 

" Mention has been made of the good effected by the annual 
exhibition of the Smithfield Club and the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society. Of the former nothing but the highest praise can be 
given, as evinced by the splendid exhibition we have this day 
witnessed. With reference to the latter, and I may inclu(te 
other shows also, I would ask. Are we on right lines in en- 
couraging the exhibition of shearling and other ewes ? At the 
Eoyal Show held at Shrewsbury in 1884, I observe 315 eww 
were exhibited of one breed alone, and other breeds were fairly 
represented. We may fairly estimate that at least five times 
the number — the pick of the flock — were put in training, and, I 
may say, sacrificed for exhibition purposes. They are useless 
for breeding purposes the following year, and if kept in the 
flock — most of them are sold to go abroad, thus depleting this 
country of the backbone of our breeds, namely good dams — 
their constitutions are undermined when given ordinary food. 
Knowing full well as we do the evils of such a course — 
which is not confined to sheep-breeding alone — ^why per- 
petuate it ? " 

A good illustration of the benefits to be derived from the use 
of pedigree bulls is furnished by the great improvement in 
Canadian Stock. Twenty-five years ago they were mostly 
common ranche cattle, yet during the past few yeara the stores 
imported were quite equal to the best class of Irish cattle. This 
has been brought about by the importation of the best bulls 
from the mother country. A similar improvement has taken 
place in the cattle of the Western States of America through the 
introduction of pure-bred bulls. 

It is a curious fact that when Mr. Albert Pell and I visited 
America in 1879, we saw very few polled stock ; now half the 
bullocks imported into this country from the States are without 
horns. But they are mostly artificially, not naturally polled, a 
practice which is widely appreciated in America, and which 
is lawful in Ireland and Scotland, but is illegal in England. 
When Irish horned cattle are grazed in small yards they inflict 
giievous injury upon each other. Irish cattle are naturally 
Milder than home-bred stock. When fed in pastures, horn* 
may do comparatively little . mischief, but even in open field* 
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r do no good. It is when these cattle are confined in close 
rters that injuries from horns are more common and most 
gerous. Not only are the sides of the underlings gored and 
I, but during the whole winter one masterful ox will clear 
shed, devour more cake and meal than is good for him, and 
rive the rest of the yard of their proper share of artiiScial 
L The effect of dishorning these cattle acts like magic ; the 
lies find that their offensive weapons have disappeared, and 
whole herd will eat like pigs out of one long manger, 
homing is branded as cruel. No doubt it is a painful 
ration, but not so painful as castrating horses and spaying 
' P^ ; y^t the benefit to both animal and owner is no doubt 
ater than in the latter operation. It is said that we should 
ed polled stock, and that cattle should be dishorned when 
J are calves. Both these statements may be correct, but 
re are many horned cattle that are so docile and quiet — to 
r, the Herefords — that they seldom quarrel, nor is there the 
3 necessity to dishorn any stock for summer grazing. Irish 
ble are mostly bought in small lots, and then sorted into big 
ves. So when an East Anglian grazier buys twenty store 
tie they may have been bred on ten different farms ; hence the 
don fights which invariably ensue. The Irish dealers know 
t a polled steer or heifer wiU sell on Norwich Hill from 10s. 
20«. more than a horned animal. So thousands of Irish 
locks come over polled ; but the operation, instead of being 
formed during calf-hood, is generally postponed until the 
mal is two years old. In addition to the misery and loss 
tained in the farmers' yards, there are many serious accidents 
board ship and in rail transit that might be entirely ob- 
ted by the cattle being dishorned. 

[t is nearly twenty years ago since I made the remark that 
British farmer would before long feel the competition of 
aign dead meat more keenly than he then did the importa- 
a of live animals. At that period the arable farmer had 
in terribly hit in all his cereal products by the competition of 
t whole world, which has since been greatly intensified. But 
! English grazier has now to lament that the small vanishing 
»fits he has made during the past ten years are entirely swept 
ay — ^not so much by the import of live animals, as by the 
ady increase of the dead-meat trade. Already the import of 
id meat is nearly three times the value of live animals from 
road. Year by year, distant lands are being developed and 
>itght nearer to us, native stock are being improved by 
le^bred cattle and sheep from this country, and better 
rfee of storage and cheaper transit are being introduced^ 
the competition must increase. It woidd appear that while 
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the foreigner is for the moment abating his fierce rivahr 
in grain, he is more vigorously than ever assaulting British 
agiiculture by his increased imports of live and dead meat. 



II. — The Selection and Hiring of Cart-Stallions. 
By Chas. J. B. Macdonald. 

It is extremely important that advantage should be taken 
of the widespread interest at present manifested in- draught- 
horse breeding to establish the pursuit upon an extended 
nnd more systematic basis. The breeding of cart or agricul- 
tural liorses has been a specially prominent feature in British 
agriculture for at least a quarter of a century, and it would 
be idle to deny that a wonderful and steady improvement has 
been brought about in the quality and character of the heavy 
horses of our fields and streets during that period. 

But while we have already advanced a long way from the 
somewhat remote and indefinite starting-point, there still lie 
ahead vast fields to be traversed and reclaimed. We have fairly 
set out along the road of progression, and the movement con- 
tinues in the main in the right direction. The rate of advance, 
however, is not very rapid, nor as yet is the forward march so 
general and free from interruption as it might be. At certain 
points and in individual cases great progress has been made, 
and not a few breeders have succeeded in closely approaching 
the desired goal, which, however, it is given only to the very 
few and specially fortunate to attain. 

But before the pui^suit of horse-breeding can be said to have 
done all it might do for the industry of farming, a large and 
important section of the ranks remains to be brought forward 
into closer touch with the enterprising contingent who forged 
ahead fifteen or twenty years ago, and have since kept steacSly 
widening the gap between themselves and those who have been 
less progressive. 

By what means this desirable object may best be accomplished 
is a topic upon which some difference of opinion may be ex- 
pected, though all are agreed as to the intrinsic importance of 
the subject, and also that it is fully ripe for discussion. 

A Question fob the Individual Farmer. 

The horse-breeding pursuit is one the destiny of which 
must rest largely with farmers themselves. Local and infr 
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vidual circumstances weigh so heavily in a matter of this 
kind, that the farmer cannot easily be relieved, even should he 
so desire, of the responsibility of deciding for himself the pre- 
cise attitude he should assume towards it. Not only the 
suitability of the farm as to soil, climate^ and situation has to 
l>e considered, but the skill and judgment which can be brought 
to bear by the owner must be taken into the reckonin^:. The 
financial question also forces itself into prominence in this as im 
many another subject. It will be clearly understood, therefore^ 
that the breeding of heavy horses is not a pursuit equally 
adapted to all circumstances. I do not urge its adoption more 
than that of any other special pursuit, as a cure for all agricul- 
tural ills. Nor could it be recommended as worthy of super- 
seding other subordinate industries which are pursued with 
a moderate degree of success. Notwithstanding the various 
obstacles which stand in the way of adopting cart-horee breeding 
as a special pursuit, however, there are probably but few farmers 
who could not turn it to useful account. The pursuit, happily, 
is available to all, and may be followed on any scale, ranging up 
to the exceptional prominenco which frequently characterises 
the management of studs conducted on strict pedigree principles, 
where the primary aim is the production of colts and fillies 
capable of enhancing the qualities of the several i-egistered 
breeds. 

In this short paper I propose to direct my remarks more 
particularly to the vastly more numerous class of farmers who 
breed horses merely or mainly for labour purposes. It i& 
presumed that owners of line-bred studs, aiming at a higher 
than purely commercial market, are imbued with an adequate 
sense of the importance of the subject under notice, and not 
only possess but use the means for carrying it into practical! 
effect. Accordingly, I address myself primarily to the farmers 
who, while not inclined to establish breeding paddocks on 
pedigree or special lines, are yet in a position to derive ])enefit 
from horse-breeding on a minor or less systematic scale. 

I am firmly convinced that cart-horse breeding is eminently 
worthy of the attention of farmers. There is always a con- 
venient and ample market for the best class of draught animals, 
and the prices usually obtainable for them are highly remu- 
nerative. But, if the pursuit is to prove of any appreciable 
service, there must be no mistake about the imperative necessity 
of prosecuting the business in a proper and methodical manner. 
The too prevalent hap-hazard fashion of conducting the affairs 
of the stable will have to be supei^seded by a more devoted 
respect for the underlying principles upon which alone any 
lasting success can be attained. 
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Thb Mabs Stook. 

In passing, it may not be out of place to refer briefly to the 
proved importance attaching to the calibre of the stock of mares. 
Experience as well as intelligence teaches that success is ren- 
<lered appreciably easier of attainment, or the reverse, according 
to the merit of the mares employed for breeding purposes. Both 
the ancestral and the individual merits of the mare, but perhaps 
the former more especially, are deserving of the utmost con- 
sideration, and I would strongly urge that, as far as convenience 
and circumstances will allow, these points should be scrupu- 
lously attended to in the formation as well as in the mainten- 
ance of the breeding stud, no matter what the object in view 
may be. Above all, animals known to be the victims of any 
specially objectionable hereditary disease should not be admitted 
to, or tolerated in, the breeding paddock. 

Improvement must Come tubough the Sibes. 

Although high merit and general soundness in the mares are 
extremely desirable requisites and endow the owner of such 
animals with substantial advantages, yet for various good reasons 
this is not the direction from which the improving element is 
likely to come. The sacrifice which would be involved in the 
prompt replacement of the present faulty class of mares by 
animals of a better type and more distinguished lineage — even 
if the latter could be procured in sufficient number, which at 
present is not possible — would amount to prohibitive dimensions. 
Improvement, I maintain, must be gradually effected from the 
other side by using only stallions capable of imparting the desired 
properties to their progeny. 

Points to Observe in Selecting Stallions. 

The selection of stallions, therefore, is a matter of foremost 
importance, whether the farmer keeps one brood mare or twenty, 
and he cannot afford to overlook it. 

In choosing the sire with which he desires to mate bis mares, 
the farmer is confronted with a question of some intricacy. 
Several points rise into view to claim his notice. He has, 
primarily, to decide upon the market for which he intends to 
cater. In the settlement of this point he will be guided chiefly 
by the class of draught horses most in demand in his locality, 
and the type his holding is best adapted for rearing. The class 
and character of the stallions available are also matters which 
the breeder on a small scale cannot afford to neglect. 

One of the first points, perhaps the very first, that the sucoesa- 
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ful horse breeder has to bring home to himself is the absolute 
necessity for rejecting the mongrel and unsound stallions of 
all types that travel so plentifully over the country. I know 
of no point rivalling in importance that which prescribes the 
use of only such sires as present the indispensable certificates 
of pedigree and purity, and outwardly conform to the require- 
ments of the hirer. 

The Class of Stallions to Employ. 

Fortunately there is no scarcity in the country of sires 
possessing the proper qualifications — thanks to the enterprise 
and judgment displayed by owners of line-bred studs. It cannot 
be denied that certain diflSculties are involved in connection 
with the selection of stallions of the approved type. The animals 
may have to be brought long distances, and to be hired at con- 
siderable expense and risk. But these are only such everyday 
troubles as are found to be inseparable from any class of busi- 
ness based upon and conducted on well-defined principles, and 
should surely not dull the energy and pluck of the farmer 
desirous of turning horse-breeding to useful account. 

The stallions that must be employed are to be found only 
in, or emanating from, the line-bred studs, if the industry is to 
yield any tangible result to breeders of commercial geldings. 
And, moreover, although this is unquestionably true whether the 
Shire, Clydesdale, or Suffolk type is desired, it by no means 
follows that every sire produced upon pedigree lines is suitable 
for the object in view. While farmers are under the ine\'itable 
necessity of drawing upon the pedigree studs for the blood that 
is to raise the standard of their geldings, fiUies, and ultimately 
their brood mares, they require afc the same time to keep promi- 
nently before them the equally potent fact that there is wide 
scope for selection among pedigree sires. There are many well- 
br^ horses quite unsuited for useful stud service, and on no 
account should the commercial breeders have this objectionable 
class foisted upon them. The pedigiee is of eminent import- 
ance by reason of the prepotency it ensures, and should have 
due weight attached to it. But it is not everytliing. The indi- 
Wdual qualifications must have their due consideration, regard 
being paid to the [size, conformation, and action of the animal, 
as well as to his constitutional vigour and freedom from here- 
ditary, infectious, or contagious unsoundness. 

UTnjTY OF Pedigree Blood. 

There ia no way in which pedigree studs can render more 
capable service to the country in general than in that I have 
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suggested, viz., by diffusing the effects of their influence, through 
the agency of their surplus stallions, over the whole land. 
Through no other channel is the elevating influence of the great 
centres of pedigree breeding permitted to spread itself more freely 
or more eflectively. The prepotency of the pedigree may flow 
along the female line with equal power so far as it goes, but in 
this case its rate of speed is slow, and its scope necessarily 
restricted. .The pace at which the mares can influence the breed 
as a whole is (juite incompatible with the costliness of the 
process. Through the instrumentality of the stallions the 
result is infinitely more speedy and less expensive. And for 
the obvious reason that whereas a mare can produce but one 
foal in a year, the horse is capable of imparting his inherent 
qualities to from fifty to eighty foals in a corresponding period. 
By making use of these sires farmers are enabled, at a compa- 
ratively moderate cost, to participate in the fruits of the concen- 
tration of thought and skill exercised in the management of the 
successful line-bred studs. 

Hiring Stallions. 

A strong disposition to consult convenience rather than 
expediency is, I fear, a charge to which many farmers who attempt 
horse-breeding lay tliemselves open. There is no other feasible 
explanation of their proneness to disregard the better dictates of 
experience and common sense when arranging for the services 
of stallions. Hundreds of horses are led through the conntiy 
during the spring season without having specific engagements 
beforehand. Their leaders set out on their wandering tour 
in confidence that the smallness of their fees, the earliness or 
opportuneness of their arrival upon the scene, or other chance 
circumstance, will procure for them a remunerative custom. 
And by all appearances their confidence is not misplaced. If we 
may judge by the persistent manner in which the chance method 
is pursued, the conclusion is forced upon us that the practice 
succeeds handsomely. 

The apparently prosperous state of this promiscuous travelling 
system is scarcely creditable to the enthusiasm and intelligence 
of tiie employers of stallions. It unquestionably implies that 
they are guilty of the oflence indicated. Such a condition of 
things is much to be deplored. Not until this objectionable 
method is abolished and superseded by some properly organised 
aiTangement will any considerable degree of success be attained. 

Concerted Action Indispensable. 

Concerted action on the part of the farmers is a necessary 
preliminary to the establishment of a better system of hoise- 
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ng. The breeders of a district will require to comibine and 
together more studiously and unitedly than has been the 
tutherto. In many parts of England, where cart-horse 
Lng might bo followed with a substantial degree of success, 
absolutely impracticable for a farmer to proceed on the 
sted lines single handed. Far removed from any pedigree 
[)( influence, and situated in a locality which has perhaps 
r been traversed by a draught stallion of registered lineage, 
itterly useless for any one breeder, whose aim is to breed 
refit, to attempt to procure the horse he desires or ought to 
oy. The cost would be prohibitory. Presumably it is 
fair to infer that circumstances of this description account 
me considerable degree for the liberal extent to which the 
ed inferior class of sires have been in the past and are still 
ed. 

it where one farmer is practically helpless, properly arranged 
lination by a number may very easily prevail. One man or 
a few probably could not advantageously engage the services 
registered horse, but a district, which contains say sixty or 
holdings all in occupation, should find the undertaking well 
n its power. The tenants have merely to form themselves 
% club or society with a small membership fee and to direct 
ktions from this stronghold. A moderate sum, compatible 
their capacity, could be granted yearly from the funds of the 
by to subsidise a horse of suitable character and calibre, and 
in addition to a guarantee of a certain number of mares at 
sonable stipulated fee for each, should place the farmers of 
[>cality in a position to command the services of a really 
sire of any breed. 

A System op Proved Utility. 

is system is by no means new. It has been in vogue in 
lorth — on both sides of the Border — for many years, and 

recently has been steadily gaining favour further south, 
substantial economic advantages it oti'ers must be evident to 
The owners of stallions, no less than the users of them, must 

a position to appreciate the benefits such a well-designed 
m possesses. By contracting beforehand on fixed lines the 
tra of stallions reduce their risk of revenue to a minimum. 

can estimate approximately the income their invested 
al is to yield them before the animal starts upon his seasons' 
i, while the method referred to also tends to diminish the 
ce of loss from bad debts. 

)eping all these tangible advantages in view, the owners should 
ble to let their horses on terms more favourable to the 
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hirers. The almost entire absence of risk is a matter of weighty 
importance to the possessors of sires which can be spared from 
strict pedigree stud service, and the givers of the guarantee are 
legitimately entitled to benefit by the -sensible part they play 
in divesting the business of its speculative element to the 
utmost extent attainable. 

That the adoption of a well-defined system of co-operation 
would be of immense value to the farmers employing staUions 
is at once clear. Not only would it place them in a position 
to secure the services of a first-class fully qualified horse, but 
they could also by this means hire such a sire on terms very 
little higher than those payable for the inferior types whidi 
abound in most localities. Moreover, the extension of this 
custom would be the surest means of bringing about the ex- 
tinction, through the effective process of starvation, of the 
objectionable class of sires alluded to. This in itself would be 
a sufficient recommendation of the piuctice of combination, for 
I firmly believe that the rate of improvement in the general 
class of draught horses will make but little advance until the 
rough, mongrel, imsound stallions that infest the country have 
been completely swept out of existence. 

Sharikg thb Loss. 

There is a certain risk inseparable from stock-breeding 
generally, and which is apt to manifest itself in perhaps a spedal 
degree in stud management, that no doubt weighs heavily 
against the engagement of high-rated stallions. I refer to 
the liability of the mares to miss service. Under ordinary 
existing conditions of contract this risk, if I mistake not, has to 
be borne entirely by the owner of the mai-e. This I regard as 
an undue hardship upon that individual, more especially since 
it is by no means clear that the stallion is wholly exempt from 
blame. Indeed, it is a recognised fact that stallions vary 
greatly in their foal-getting capabilities, and probably as often 
as not the horse is responsible for the fruitless result. 

Viewing all the circumstances impartially, I think it ^11 
be conceded that there is sufficient evidence of default against 
the stallions to justify the common application of a rule pro- 
viding for the division of the loss accruing from such hub- 
fortunes. A custom prevalent in some parts seems to meet 
faii'ly the claims of the case. The premium or subsidy guaranteed 
is left unatiected, but when no foal results, half, or some .other 
substantial part of the supplementary service fee, is sacrificed 
by the owner of the stallion. The even division of.tibe 
stipulated fee may commend itself to: most as a. suitsbkt 
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angement, but, although the disappointed breeder paid but a 
rd of the original sum, he is very heavily taxed, while with 
it fraction in addition to the retaining fee the owner of the 
rse has still the better of the bargain. 

I recommend all the more readily this system of dividing 
3 loss that results from this cause, because I confidently 
lieve that its universal adoption would ultimately operate 
the decided advantage of the breeders and owners of high- 
iss stallions. There can be little doubt but that the general 
30gnition of the arrangement would conduce to the extended 
iployment of the best class of sires, and any scheme that 
>uld tend to this end surely deserves the respectful con- 
leration of those having sound pedigree stallions for hire. 

Effecting the Selection. 

The means by which a sire answering the requirements and 
pabilities of the district could be selected are not very 
luous. The onus of choosing the animal and fixing the 
ntract governing his services would, for the sake of expediency 
d economy, have to be entrusted to a committee or deputation 
mposed of capable judges imbued with a true sense of the 
|uirements of the locality and prepared to act accordingly. 
There are no more convenient or suitable opportunities for 
aking the choice of a stallion than those which the spring 
lows offer. At London, Glasgow, and Woodbridge, collections 
stallions, large in point of numbers, and sufficiently ample 
variety of type and price to suit the specifications of all 
stricts, are presented. Many horses are sent to these im- 
>rtant exhibitions not so much with the idea of winning a 
ize as for the purpose of having them brought under the 
)tice of intending buyers or hirers, and hundreds of good 
limals may be engaged for the season at these public gatherings 
)on very reasonable terms. 

I advocate, for two main reasons, the acceptance of the 
►portunities these great shows provide for making the selection 
sires. Whether at the large shows mentioned, or at the 
aaller meetings held in many parts of the country — but the 
rmer in particular — the task of those entrusted with the choice 
the sire 13 materially aided by the healthy comparisons and 
iding standards of excellence there provided. An animal is 
ore easily gauged at his actual merit at Islington or Glasgow 
an in the seclusion of his own paddock, and this is more 
l»n than otherwise a result advantageous to the hirer of 
illions some degrees removed from the very highest rank, wliich 
B generality of sires hired for begetting commercial stoct 
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admittedly are. The opposite probably would be the effee 
regard to the select and lionoured animals which, howe 
are usually retained for duty in pedigree studs, and do noi 
much concern the average farmer. 

Further, the shows are preferable, on the score of econo 
to a private tour of the studs. Expenses in the execu 
of this important duty may very easily run up to formidi 
dimensions, and, as such a contingency should be scrupuloi 
guarded against, the cheaper course, especially as it posse 
many other advantages, is the better to adopt. 

GOVEBNMENT AlD. 

The suggestion raised some time ago that Government 
should be invoked to stimulate and encourage cart-h 
breeding naturally gave rise to some diverse expressions 
opinion. As was only to be expected, the proposal cam^ 
nothing, and disappeared from the arena of discussion alu 
as suddenly as it came into it. 

The suggestion, emanating from the influential and respe( 
source it did, was brought forward in good faith and 
an honest endeavour to benefit and foster a useful pur 
capable of extensive development and improvement, but wh 
unfortunately, has made but slow headway outside pu; 
pedigree circles in the past. The promoters, no doubt, "v 
stirred to action by the evidence, which forcibly confronts 
observers, of the widespread indifference with which the sub 
of tliis short paper is treated in practice. Being consi 
witnesses as they were of the lamentable extent to which ba 
shaped, cramped horses, with nothing except cheap fees 
jcommend them, were employed by farmers when many s 
more worthy of the important duty were passing the seasoi 
comparative idleness, it was no wonder that they should 1 
found themselves impelled to move in the matter. 

With the object they had in view there will be deep 
general sympathy. It is full time the former order of thi 
should be dispensed with. It is not easy, however, to ob 
unanimity of opinion regarding the means by which the des 
reformation is to be brought about. An appeal to the Gov( 
ment was a convenient as well as a popular method, am 
successful it might have hastened the realisation of the en< 
view. In the eyes of the parties more immediately concen 
it might also have appeared to possess the advantage 
economy. 

But the objections to this suggested solution of the diffici 
are practically insurmountable, as a careful reflection of 
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vhole circumstances will reveal to the impartial mind. It 
v^ould admit a principle and establish a precedent of dangerous 
ind troublesome degree, for, in common fairness, its application 
joiild not be restricted to cart-horses. Equal assistance could 
aot reasonably be denied to appealing ownei's of other classes 
md breeds of live stock. Nor, indeed, could the limits of the 
system end with live stock, or even stop short at the wide 
bounds of the entire breeding industry. Once initiated there is 
QO saying where the system might end. In these depressed 
times, when one branch of farming is as sorely stricken as 
another, it would almost unavoidably spread from branch to 
branch until our fine agricultural industry would become 
divested of its dignity, independence, and stability, and remain 
a tottering fabric, fluctuating with the moods and motives of 
changing Governments. 

Let us have whatever aid Parliament can afford in other 
directions. The development and control of the farming industry 
will be better left to the individual enterprise of practical 
occupiers. 

I am loth to believe that the horse-breeding pursuit is 
reduced to such straits as to be in need of State aid. Increased 
enthusiasm, a more adequate realisation of the conditions which 
conduce to success, and better organisation are what the sup- 
porters of the pursuit should aim at establishing, and these and 
other similar points constitute the only sure foundation upon 
which a really useful and abiding industry can be built. 



III. — Butter Dairying and Btitter Cows : British and Foreign. 

By John Frederick Hall. 

A REVIVAL of the home industry of butter-making, upon an 
extended scale, appears to be contingent upon various circum- 
stances, such as the spread of technical education, the growth of 
a new generation of farmers, and the enterprise of capitalists ; 
but of these contributing causes, the most efifective will un- 
doubtedly be the advance of technical education. Upon such 
a foundation only can capital and energy be safely expended. 
One branch of this technical knowledge is concerned with 
the selection of the cow and the development of her milk- 
ing properties, on lines specially adapted to butter pro- 
duction. It is to this branch that we propose to confine our 
attention. 
VOL. Yn. — ^p. 8. c 
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Proqbess since 1876. 

Those of us who can look back fifteen or twenty years, and 
recall the state of dairying, when Mr. Jenkins, of the Rtfyal 
Agricultural Society, published his masterly series of essays on 
the foreign industry [1875-1877], when Mr, AUender delivered 
to the members of the Farmers' Club liis stirring address on 
dairying [1881], and when Mr. Tisdall produced his records rf 
the Holland Park herd [1883], will note a very remarkable and 
satisfactory advance since then in public knowledge of the subject 
In those days a comparison of the milking properties of various 
breeds had not l)een attempted, milk records were unknown, 
the composition of milk was disregarded, the term " butter ratio" 
had no popular significance — in short, neither in the United 
Kingdom, nor in her Colonies, nor in foreign countries, was it 
possible to obtain trustworthy statistics I'espccting such ele- 
mentary subjects of inquiry as the milk yield, butter ratio, or 
live weight of cattle. At the present day these nusts of 
ignorance are in process of dispersion. We have, at any rate, 
arrived at the point at which we know what quantity of milk 
an average cow of a particular dairy breed ought to produce in a 
year ; and we know also approximately the quantity of buttea^ 
fat which that milk should contain. As yet, however, we are 
upon the threshold, and must advance much further in the 
direction both of practice and of research, before we ccui claim 
any mastery over the subject. 

FUBTHBR PbOQBESS NeEDED. 

Our i)ractical men ought to study more closely the question 
of feeding ; they must not only select the proper sort of food, 
but must exercise strict economy in the utilization of it. The 
advantage of arable land, not only as providing winter food, but 
also as supplementing pastures in droughty seasons, is insuffi- 
ciently recognised in our dairy districts. Stall-feeding, which 
is the Imsis of the vast Scandinavian butter industry, is not 
practised amongst us, notwithstanding that its apparent suita- 
))ility to the conditions of the Eastern Counties has been 
repeatedly pointed out by travellers. The management of stock 
]jy the average dairyman leaves much to l>e desired. Cases of 
abortion are more frecjuent than they need be under a more 
intelli^^ent system of treatment ; and the long intervals which 
are sutlerod to elapse between calving and pregnancy and which 
tell so heavily on the later stages of lactation, may frequently 
be traced to negligence on the part of attendants. 

Systematic observation which should throw light on the 
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allowing questions would be valuable, viz. : — what is the 
verage period of lactation in various breeds ; the effect of 
dvancement in pregnancy on quantity and on quality of 
lilk ; the relative importance of breeding and of feeding for 
be production of butter-fat ; the characteristic difference in the 
>utter-fat of different breeds ; the relation as to cost between 
ive weight and butter produce ; and the carcase value as 
m element of profit in the butter dairy ? These and similar 
)roblems, which are as yet but imperfectly understood, touch 
nore or less directly, the issue of profit in butter-making, and 
nre look to our Colleges and Agricultural Institutions to provide 
IS with the information necessary for their solution. 

COMPABATIVE MeBITS OF DaIBT CoWS. 

A comparison between the merits of different breeds, which is 
leased only upon their milk yields and butter ratios, cannot 
pretend to completeness. Butter may vary in market value 
2^. per lb. or more, owing to some defect, inherent or accidental, 
in the nature of the butter-fat, and altogether unconnected \^dth 
any imperfection due to the processes of the dairy. Or, the 
oost of producing butter may vary 20 per cent, or more, through 
<lifferences in the size, age, or breed of the cattle. Again, 
farmer A may use a separator, whilst farmer B adheres to 
more primitive methods and appliances. The gain of 5 or of 10 
per cent., which is the reward of A's enterprise, should be 
<?redited to improvement in the dairy process, and not to 
improvement in the dairy stock. But, though a comparison on 
the basis of milk yields and butter ratios is subject to these draw- 
backs — namely, that it does not tell us how one quality of butter- 
fat differs from another ; nor what is the prime cost of producing 
butter from herds which differ in age, in size, or in breed ; nor 
how much of an apparent gain in gross produce is equitably due 
to improved dairy processes — yet it does at least furnish us 
with approximate statistics of the amount 'of butter produced 
per cow in various parts of the world. 

Milk Yields and Butter Eatios. 

By " milk yield," we mean the average yield of milk per cow 
per annum. " Butter ratio " represents the average quantity of 
a given milk required to produce 1 lb. of butter. Ilatios 
may vary from 10 lbs. upwards. The ratio 10 indicates that 
it takes 10 lbs., or about 1 gallon of milk, to make 1 lb. of 
butter. Broadly speaking, it is the interest of every dairy- 
man to obtaiii the largest quantity of butter from the minimum 

c 2 
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of milk — i.e, to reduce the ratio to the lowest figure practi- 
cable. Not only does this reduction imply less expendituie 
of time in drawing and in separating the milk, make lew 
weight to handle and fewer vessels to keep clean, but also, for 
every additional ounce of butter obtained, there is a substantial 
advance in the value of the milk. For instance, if the market 
price of butter be Is, per lb., the value of milk per gallGtt 
(omitting notice of the skimmed or separated milk) will vanr 
according to its butter ratio, thus : — 

Butter ratio 35, or 3^ gallons per lb., less than 3j|c^. per galloDb. 
30, or 3 „ „ Ad. per ^i^lloD. 

25, or 2^ „ „ over A\d. per gallon. 

20, or 2 „ „ 6ci. i^er gallon. 






These figures furnish the key to the importance which we 
attach to the question of butter ratio, or relative richness of 
milk. 

Denmark. 

In spite of many natural disadvantages — of sandy soil and 
deficiency of pasture, of long winters with low mean tempera- 
ture (below 32° Fahr.) — Denmark continues to take the lead 
amongst butter-exporting countries. During last season she 
delivered on our shores over 39,000 tons of butter. Formerly 
she bou.fjht large quantities from Eussia and from Sweden ; but 
it is asserted that her present exportations are- all practically the 
produce of her own soil. The advance in Danish dairying dates 
from early in the sixties, but for some years progress was not 
rapid. Between 1865 and 1870 the average cow yielded about 
r)00 gallons per annum, with a butter ratio of 30 : thus the 
average yield of butter was about 170 lbs. per cow. However, 
with increased attention to the breeding and efficiency of their 
herds, the milk production of the cow is undei'stood to have 
been raised to 550 gallons, whilst, partly owing to the intro- 
duction of the Swedish separator (Alpha Laval), the butter 
ratio has been reduced from 30 to 20. In the case of certaiu 
farms the cows ai*e known to yield GOO gallons per annum, and 
the milk is of such a quality that 24 lbs. will produce 1 lb. oi 
butter. But these are exceptional; the average production can 
scarcely be estimated at a higher figure than 200 lbs. of butter 
per cow per annum. The live weight of the favourite Danish 
cow is between 7 aud 8 cwt. 

Sweden. 

H.M. Consul, in his ' Eeport on Swedish Agriculture, 1893, 
remarks : " The climate is so severe and the -winters are so long 
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3 cattle have to be stall-fed, at any rate during the 
part of the year ; and in many parts of the country, where 
no pasture, they have to remain tied up in the shed all 
• round, and are thus entirely deprived of exercise." It 
fore no small credit to the Swedish farmer that he has 
ed in raising his exports of butter to 11,000 tons per 
placing him third on the list of producers for British 
5. In order to encourage dairy farming, the Swedish 
tneht adopted a very practical measure. So long ago as 
ley appointed two dairy inspectors, each at a salary of 
T annum, with free railway passes and an allowance for 
ng expenses. It was the duty of these inspectors to visit 
1 order to instruct the women in the best processes of 
ry, and, at the same time, to advise the farmer as to 
lilig, breeding, and management of his cattle, so as to 
I the best results. The plan was found to answer, and 
iber of inspectors was gradually increased, till in 1885 
ere thirty thus employed. The cattle of Sweden are of 
xed origin : pure native breeds were rare in the early 
and crosses of Ayrshire, Shorthorn, and Bohemian blood 
rgely adojTted. There was naturally considerable varia- 
the milk yields ; peasants' stock showed extremely poor 
s ; on farms they appeared to have ranged between 350 

gallons per annum. We should probably not be far 
n estimating the average milk yield twenty years ago at 
lions. The butter ratio of this milk was certainly not 
in 31. The annual yield of butter was therefore about 
. per cow. The advance in dairy methods and in the 
lY of the stock, which we remarked in the case of 
rk, began to bear fruit in Sweden about twenty years 

1 is still in progress. From a recent Eeport, we learn 
e average butter ratio in the creameries and factories 
; 26, which, calculated even upon the former milk yield, 
epresent a gain of 30 lbs. of butter per cow per annum. 

North Germany. 

lairies of North Germany, with the exception of those of 
, are chiefly engaged in the production of butter, though 
lanufacture small quantities of skim-milk cheese as well. 
:ig-Holstein is the chief seat of the butter industry. 
Britain receives between 4,000 and 5,000 tons annually of 
I butter, rive hundred co-operative dairies exist in 
'ig-Holstein alone. It is worthy of remark, that official 
fix the butter ratio at 25 to 28. Hence we may regard 
D as practically the same throughout Denmark, Sweden, 
rth Germany. 
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United States of Amebiga. 

In a country so vast and so various as the United States, it 
is impossible to arrive at any exact conclusions as to the aver^ 
merit of the cattle. There are, undoubtedly, farms where the 
rate of production is very high, amounting in some well-authenti- 
cated instances to 300 lbs. of butter per cow per annum, and 
even more. On the other hand, the average cow seems to be 
but a poor specimen. Willard, writing in 1877, speaks of the 
average produce per cow in the Eastern States as about 100 Ibe. 
A later American author, writing in 1881 , places the average 
produce of the same States at the low figure of 125 lbs., whilst, 
according to the official census of 1893, the yield over the 
whole country was estimated to amount to no more than 130 lbs. 
All descriptions of cattle are used in the States for butter 
production, and even the Dutch cow finds there its partisans ; 
but the majority of the cows are classed as " scrubs " or mongrels. 
The science of dairying is by no means ignored in the States ; 
but at present it does not seem to have leavened the practice 
of the country to any appreciable extent. 

Canada. 

Canada no longer makes and exports butter on the same scale 
that she did fifteen yo.ars ago, her attention being more directed to 
cheese ; but there can be no disputing the high level to which 
she has attained in the practical management of her dairies. In 
no part of the world is the performance of the cow more jealously 
watched, and the general use amongst the farmers of an inven- 
tion so modern as the Babcock Milk Tester bears witness to 
their enterprise. Canada fosters the growth of technical educa- 
tion in agriculture. Professor Robertson, speaking in East Ontario 
in January, 1892, stated that travelling instructors had \isited 
127 farms (cheese-makers) during the six previous weeks. Each 
inspector was furnished with a Babcock Milk Tester in order to 
give lessons to the farmers in the use of that instrument. In the 
Province of Quebec every county had been visited in the same 
way. In Manitoba, fifty meetings had been held before han^est 
time, at which the best methods of manufactming butter had 
been explained ; and — strange as it may appear to the technical 
educationalists of this country — these meetings drew together 
large audiences of farmers and provoked active discussion. It is 
an education in dairying to read the Eeports of some of these 
Canadian conferences. As is the case in America, it is not 
possible to give representative figures of the milk and butter 
yield of their cattle ; but we have ample evidence furnished 
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rough the factories of the rich quality of the milk. Thus at 
L Elgin Creamery, Ottawa, during the six summer months of 
$92, the milk showed the remarkable butter ratio of 21^, or 
)out 17 pints per lb. of butter. Other factories showed ratios 
irjring from 22^ to 24J. Individual farms are mentioned, 
hose owners obtained from 230 to 243 lbs. of butter per cow. 
Ixamination, however, of the Reports of some of the Experi- 
lent stations, points to the conclusion that there is still room 
)v improvement in the milk yield of the cows. The quality of 
anadian milk is more satisfactory than the quantity of it. 

Tasmania.* 

Taslnanian dairying is not at present in a very progressive 
ondition. A friend, writing from Launceston in January of the 
urrent year, says : The cows are of a very mixed description, 
nd are not adapted for butter production. Farmers milk them 
rom November to April, when they are turned out in the scrub 
) subsist as best they can through the winter. They come back 
1 very poor condition, and in a hard winter the loss is very 
reat, amounting in some instances to 20 per cent, of the herd, 
"he average milk yield does not appear to exceed 360 gallons 
er cow, and the butter ratio, as testified by the creameries, is about 
5. The average produce of butter per cow is therefore about 
45 lbs. The butter is poor in quality, without texture or 
avour, soft, and generally artificially coloured. 

New Zealand. 

Owing to an abundance of glass all the year round, New 
ealand is one of the finest coimtries in the world for dairying. 
he was the first of the Australasian Colonies to start the trade 
1 dairy produce with this country; her rapid progress, 
owever, dates from 1888, In 1895, she sent us between 2,000 
ad 3,000 tons of butter. The Colony is a long way ahead of the 
Id coimtry in the manufacture of butter in large quantities, 
at is behind us in the care of cows and in feeding. The 
kvourite breed of cow is the Ayrshire, but there are some good 
reeds of Shorthorns, and in some districts. Jerseys, pure or cross- 
red. In the Waikato district, near Auckland, where Eeynolds 
nd Co. (Anchor brand) have some large dairies, there are some 
Dod herds of Jerseys. To this circumstance we may fairly 
titnbute the good butter ratio of the milk at Messrs. Reynolds' 



* For the partiealars of TasniaiMan aad New Zealand dairying I am greatly 
idebted to notes taken in 1896 on the spot by Mr. Arthur F. SomerviUe. 
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factory, viz. 22^ lbs., or 1 lb. from 9 quarts.* No accurate 
statistics as to the milk yield of cows appear to be obtainable. 
One visitor states : " Milk varies greatly both in quantity and 
in quality on different farms, and the mean lies between wide 
extremes. Thus, in one factory in January, 1896, I found the 
Initter ratio as bad as 45, and in another factoiy one as good as 
20. Most factory managers agree that 25-2(3 would represent 
the fair average ratio." The *' boom" in New Zealand dairying 
appears to be dying away ; low prices have discouraged many 
farmers and led them to turn their attention to wool. At the 
same time there are districts where butter-making will hold its 
own, and with increasing chances of success; provided only 
that they proceed to develop the butter qualities of their dain' 
stock witli the same energy and skill that they have perfected 
the mechanical processes of the dairy. 

Australia. 

The exports of butter from Australia, which began quite 
recently, have increased from 800 tons in 1890 to over 12,000 
in 1895 ; most of this comes from Victoria. This rapid increase 
is due partly to the bonus system (withdrawn by the Govern- 
ment in 1893), and partly to the excellent quality of the butter. 
Ayrshires and Jerseys are used both in New South Wales and in 
Victoria, and the ratio of the milk is stated to be generally 25. 
Throughout Australasia the farmers receive very low prices for 
their milk. 

Ireland. 

"When Mr. Lane gave Ids evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1885, he stated that it required 35 lbs. of 
avemge Irish milk to produce 1 lb. of butter by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of setting and churning. Since that date the introduction 
of factories and the use of the separator have reduced that ratio; 
but according to audited returns of the Irish creameries recently 
issued, the average butter ratio still stands at the abnormal 
figure of 30, or lib. per 3 gallons of milk. In justice, however, 
to the Irishman, we must point out that the monthly record 
published by the creameries shows frequently a much better 
ratio. Thus, in August, 1893, the returns from thirteen factories, 
dealing with upwards of 21,000 gallons of milk per day, showed 
a butter ratio of 25. Again, in July, 1896, it was stated in the 
* Dairy ' newspaper that the produce of the best Irish creameries 
was 1 lb. from every 25^ lbs. This is a substantial improve- 

* This ratio is quoted by Mr. W. E. Bear, ' Australasian Competition 
Dairy Products,' * British Dairy Fanner's Journal,' vol. x., part 1, p. 29. 
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at, and marks a great economic advance in Irish dairying, 
vertlieless, no one acquainted with the subject can visit 
land without being made aware of the wide field which 
sts for improving the breed of butter cow, and obtaining 
ger yields and better ratios. Irish cattle, says Professor 
rroU, are a very mixed lot, consisting of Ayrshires, Longhorns, 
Merness, Dutch, and Shorthorns ; iu the north-west only is 
sre to be found a remnant of the old breed — Kerries. 
In 1879, Professor Sheldon, lecturing before the Royal Dublin 
ciety, estimated the average milk yield of Irish cows at 
gallons per annum ; the average butter production would, 
3refore, be between 140 and 170 lbs. per annum. 

Great Britain. 

AVhen Mr. li. H. Eew read his paper on "Milk Production 
Great Britain " before the Eoyal Statistical Society in May, 
^92, he quoted the following estimates of the average annual 
roduction of milk per cow in the United Kingdom : — 

MorctoD, 1885, gross yield .. .. 320 gal Ions "\ 

Sheldon, 1879, „ .. .. 440 „ I Gross yield, 

„ 1889, „ .. .. 4G0 „ I mean 442 gallons. 

Tumbuli, 1890, „ .... 448 „ J 



To these estimates Mr. Eew contributes a new one of his own, 
ased upon returns received from various farms in seventy-four 
istricts of England, Wales, and Scotland. The mean of all 
hese returns is 528 gallons per cow. From this gross total 
here remains a deduction to be made for milk consumed by 
he calf. The net amount of milk estimated to be available 
or piurpose of sale, or of conversion into butter and cheese, 
3 435 gallons. Mr. Kew's net estimate is therefore verv 
learly equal to the mean gross estimate of the three previoucj 
uthorities. If this new estimate is a sound one, it represents 
• great advance in the productive power of our cattle (or other- 
wise a strange under-estimate of their capabilities in the past) ; 
nd this at least may be said in its favour, that 435 gallons of milk 
►f av<irage quality converted into cheese or butter, would yield 
vhat we have been taught to regard as the annual average produce 
>f our cheese and butter dairy-cattle. Thus of new hard cheese 
not allowing for shrinkage), 435 gallons is equal to producing 
^ little over 3 J cwt. Now, 3 J cwt. per cow was the average 
^eld fixed by an authority on Somersetshire dairying, writing 
^ the year 1795, and the same amount was stated to be the 
Average yield in Gloucestershire by the author of the Prize 
Rssay published in 1850 by the Eoyal Agricultural Society of 
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England. Again, a butter ratio of 25, which is generally 
accepted as a fair average, would give about 175 lbs. of butter 
per cow, an amount which very closely corresponds with 
Mr. Gibbon's estimate of the yield of an average cow, \iz. 
1 80 lbs. per annum. 

SUMMABT. 

Let us now gather to a focus the facts relating to the pro- 
duction of cows which are scattered through the preceding 
pages : — 



Denmark 

Sweden 

North Germany 

United States America . . 

Canada 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 

Ireland 

Great Britain 



Milk Yield. 



galls. 

550 

475 



360 

430 
435 



Butter Ratio. 



26 
26 
26-5 

21-25 

25 

22-26 

30 

25-30 



Butter Yield. 



lbs. 
210 
180 

130 
200 
145 

1*45 
145-174 



lb is scarcely necessary to say that the figures given in the 
above table do not profess to be exact ; they must be regarded 
as an approximation to the truth based on the best evidence 
that is accessible to the writer. 

Declining Butteb Batios. 

They will serve theii* purpose if they furnish evidence of the 
fact, which seems to be indisputable, that a decline in the butter 
ratio of milk, or, to put it in other words, a rise in its productive 
power — is almost universally in progress. The rate of move- 
ment varies in different parts of the world according to the 
energy and intelligence brought to bear on the industry ; but it 
is visible in the records of nearly every country. Tliis advance 
—for we have already shown that every fall in the ratio is an 
economic gain to the butter-maker — is due in part, no doubt, to L 
an improved class of stock. There are districts, not only in 
the United Kingdom but in Denmark, America, Canada, and 
Australasia, where the efl'ect of careful selection and of feeding 
may be traced in the results of the dairy. But on the whofe 
we are not inclined to attribute any material part of tic 
advance to an improvement in the cattle. The influence 
better methods, and of more perfect appliances in the dairy, 
much more direct and obvious. 
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We have spoken of the decline in the ratio as still in progress; 
e Bamt also pomt ovfe tiuit it tends to become constant about 
le point of 25. So far as we are aware, no country has yet 
icceeded in obtaining a general average ratio, all the year round, 
f less than 25 — or 1 lb. of butter from 2J gallons of milk. At 
[lis x>oint, therefore, it appears probable that improvements in 
airy processes have for the present exhausted their energy, and 
hat we cannot look to new machinery nor to better methods to 
;elp us much beyond it 

A NoBMAL Eatio. 

Are we prepared to adopt the ratio of 25 as a normal 
tandard ? If we are, it follows incontestably that butter- 
naking must continue to rank behind both nulk-selling and 
;heese-making as a profitable industry in this country. A 
armer in the United Kingdom reasonably expects an average 
3rice of 6d, per gallon for his milk, whether he sells it whole or 
M>nverts it into cheese or butter. He cannot realise this price 
Tom butter-making when the milk carried into the dairy is of so 
[insuitable a quality that it takes 2^ gallons to make 1 lb. of 
butter. For the milk alone represents a value of 15c?„ and 
this is a price which he will hardly obtain for 1 lb. even of the 
best fresh butter, unless he chooses to take the risks and petty 
worries of a retail business. The wholesale price would scarcely 
exceed an average of 14d. per lb. for the year. We therefore 
ciome to an impale in the industry of butter-making in this 
country, and must either acknowledge that we are unable to 
recover it from the foreigner, or else must proceed to inquire what 
hope lies in the direction of an improved raw material. What 
can be done by more careful selection, breeding, and management 
of our stock ? 

English Experiments on Daiby Stock. 1892-96. 

Some light will be thrown on these questions if we examine 
the results of the special efforts wliich have been made during 
the last few years to gain accurate information on the compo- 
sition of milk and on its practical adaptation to the needs of the 
butter-maker. The sources from which we shall draw will be : 

The records of the milking trials of the British Dairy 
Fanners' Association, 1892-95. 

The butter tests of the same Association, 1893-95. 

Lord Eothschild's butter tests at Tring, 1894-96. 
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Shorthorns and Jerseys : Yields op Butter-Fat. 

During the four successive years 1892-95 the Dairy Farmers' 
Association tested the composition of the milk of 46 Shorthorns 
iintl of 63 Jerseys ; and the result showed that the average yield 
of butter-fat from the Shorthorn cattle was 1*846 lbs., or about 
1 lb. 13^ oz. per day, while that from the Jerseys was 1 '476 lbs., 
or about 1 lb. 7^ oz. We may therefore conclude that in the 
production of butter-fat an average individual Jersey cow, as 
compared with an average individual Shorthorn, is the inferior 
animal by 6 ounces of butter-fat per day, or nearly 20 per cent 
deficiency. 

Shorthorns and Jerseys : Yields of Bdtteb. 

But if we pass from the consideration of the butter-fat to the 
actual butter yielded by the two breeds, we shall see cause to 
modify our judgment. 

During the three successive years 1893-95, 30 Shorthorns and 
57 Jerseys competed in the public butter tests of the British 
Dairy Farmers' Association. At Tring Park, during the four 
successive years 1893-96, 65 Shorthorns and 116 Jerseys were 
tested. In both series of tests bv the churn the results showed 
a reqiarkable uniformity, and therefore to avoid unnecessary 
repetition of figures we shall mass the results together. The 
total number of Shorthorns tested by the two Societies was 95, 
while the Jerseys numbered 173. The mean yield of butter 
from the Shorthorns was 1 lb. 11 J oz., while the mean yield 
from the Jerseys was l"lb. lOJ oz. It appears, thei-efore, 
that though the larger breed produced 6 ounces more butter-fat 
than the smaller one, yet as producers of butter the smaller 
breed actually approached within less than 1 ounce the yield of 
the Shorthorns. 

This disparity between the practical value of the butter-fat 
derived from the milk of the two breeds has been so frequently 
noticed, and is now confirmed by so lengthened an experience, 
that we shall not dwell upon it here. No authoritative 
scientific explanation has been given of the cause, which is the 
more to be regretted because the quastion concerns not only 
the milk of these two breeds, but also, in varying degrees, 
the milk of most other breeds of dairy cattle. 

Shorthorns and Jersets : Butter Hatios. 

The butter ratios of the mQk drawn at these tests shows a 
remarkable difference : that of the 173 Jerseys being 19*05, or i 
less than 8 quarts of milk per lb. of butter ; that of 95 Short- 
horns being 28*55, or over 11 quarts per lb. 
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iivK Wkight as a Factor in thb Comparison of Dairy Cattle* 

Before the comparison can be completed, there is yet another 
oint in connection with these tests which demands our attention. 
It the Tring butter tests, and in the milking trials of the British 
)airy Farmers* Association, each cow was weighed. The aggre- 
;ate number of Jerseys competing was 189, and they ranged in 
jreight from 630 to 1,134 lbs., while the mean live weight of the 
rhole was 839 lbs. ; the Shorthorns numbered 111, and they 
'aried from 966 to 1,729 lbs., while the mean live weight was 
,339 lbs. Thus, between the individual Jersey cow and 
^r competitor there was a mean difference of 500 lbs. live 
veight. 

Now it is obviously impossible to institute a fair comparison 
between the merits of these two breeds as butter cows (as also 
>etween the merits of such breeds as the Angelu of Denmark 
ind the great Dutch cow), without taking into account this 
undamental difference. 

Food Eations based on Live Weight. 

Modern science has taught us to feed our cattle, whether for 
the dairy or the butcher, upon a rule proportioned to their 
live weight. Cattle of one stated weight are to be fed according 
to a certain standard ration ; cattle that exceed or fall short of 
it are to have that ration correspondingly modified. Professor 
Fleischmann, whose book on * The Dairy * is now translated into 
English, says on page 44 : " The supplying of nourishment of a 
suitable kind and quality should not be left to the promptings 
of Nature nor to the caprice of the animal, hut should he rcffn- 
lated hy regular laws and varied according to the live weight. For 
this reason it has been agreed tp regard as the standard of com- 
parison for the measurement of the food requirements of 
domestic animals the live weight of 1,000 lbs." 

Nor is this merely an academic opinion which English agri- 
culturalists may dismiss with a shrug. It has the sanction of 
names that carry weight as authorities on practical farming. 
Arthur Young, writing in 1799, points out that many cows 
esteemed good milkers do not yield a due proportion of iiiilk, 
nor even a quantity of milk proportioned to their size. He 
adds : " All cattle eat nearly in proportion to their size, and 
it' they do not give milk in proportion to their size, they are not 
profitable for the dairy." And Mr. R. Stratton, writing in the 
•Journal of this Association nearly a century after Arthur 
Young, records the same opinion in these words : " Speaking 
broadly, beasts eat in proportion to their size." Where both 
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science and practice are agreed, we need not hesitate to enfon 
the moral. 

Cattle require food in proportion to their size, so the cost < 
their maintenance, in so far as food is concerned, will vai 
also in proportion to their size. Tlierefore, if we wish to mal 
a true comparison of their merits we must apportion produi 
to live weight in the same way as the formulators of tl 
albumenoid ratio apportioned food to live weight. 

Shobthobns and Jersets: Pboduce per 1,000 lbs. Litb Wsioh' 

Applying this principle to the produce in butter of Shorthon 
and Jerseys in the tests under review, we find that — 

Butter 
per day. 

173 Jerseys yielded per 1,000 lbs. L-w. an average of 1*974 lbs., or 30^ 05 
, 95 Shorthorns „ „ 1,000 „ „ 1*277 „ or 20| „ 

Recapitulation. 

The following conclusions are based upon the data furnish 
by this interesting and valuable series of experiments : — 

Per d 

lbs.< 
A. — The actual mean yield of butter-fat per Shorthorn 

cow is 11 

The actual mean yield of butter-fat per Jersey cow is .. 1 

B. — The actual yield of butter i>er Shorthorn cow per day is 1 1 
» 99 M Jersey „ „ 11 

C— The actual yield of butter i>er 1,000 lbs. l.-'w. is for the 

Shorthorns 1 

The actual yield of butter i>er 1,000 lbs. l.-w. is for the 
Jerseys 11 

D — The mean butter ratio of Shorthorn milk is 28 '55, or 
1 lb. from over 11 quarts. 
T^*^ mean butter ratio of Jersey milk is 19*05, or 1 lb. 



• „, .'.B •*-' ^ ■ '^ALUE OF Milk foe Buttku-Makim 

I '-»'.- jui lom.oi aiusixation, where we assumed the selU 

)utter to be \8, per lb., which we need not say is v( 

• . Vesh butter of line quality, we find that Jersey m 

. LIT . '^lity tested in these experiments would return 6irf. ] 

/rt'ini vlii' ». Shorthorn milk would only give 4^rf. per galloi 
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■ Butter Batio of 20 a faib one fob Jebssts' Kilk? 

a article published five years ago in this ' Journal ' on 
Jersey as a Butter Cow/' we stated our reasons for 
ig that 1 lb. of butter from 2 gallons of milk was a fair 
y experience with Jersey milk ; and nothing has occurred 

interval to make us think our estimate too favourable. 
J contrary, we believe that in the case of Jersey cows, a 
average ratio throughout the year may be obtained in 
dairies where care and vigilance are exercised in the 
ement of stock, 
onfirmation of this statement we submit a chart showing 

ratios from a herd of 30 to 35 Jersey cows during the 
1894-95-96. 

Explanation of the Chart. 

h table is divided by vertical lines into 52 columns, 
en ting the 52 weeks in the year. The dark horizontal 
numbered from 14 to 27 show the number of pounds of 
required in each successive week of the year to make 
>f butter. The lighter rulings between the dark horizontal 
show fractions (fifths) of 1 lb. The average butter ratio 
ch year is indicated by a thick black line across the table. 

Tables I. and III. 1894 aot) 1896. 

these two years the milk used in the dairy was mainly 
the Jersey herd, only a small quantity of Shorthorn milk 
ut 50 gallons per week — being bought in the last few 
\ of 1894. In 1896 there was a decline in the butter ratio 
g part of the summer, owing to the withdrawal of some of 
3St cows to attend agricultural shows ; but on the whole 
utter ratios of both years correspond pretty closely, and 
lean average of each year differs by a mere fraction from 
andard of 1 lb. of butter from 7 quarts of milk. 

Table II. 1895. 

this year a certain proportion of milk was purchased from 
hours. The cows which yielded it were of the ordinary 
Shorthorn type : useful animals for cheese-making or for 
reduction of milk fox^sale, but not butter cows. The milk, 
I was frequently tested separately, was of fair average 
Dy — that is to say, it seldom required more than 3 gallons 
ike 1 lb. of butter. The quantity bought varied from week 
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to week according to the needs of the dairy, and after the second 
week in October it was discontmued altogether. During the 
rest of the year the proportion of bought milk was as follows :— 

1st January — Slst March, 13 weeks, about 25 per cent. Shorthorn milk. 
1st April — 30th June, 13 weeks, „ 33 „ „ „ 

1st July — 30th September, 13 weeks, „ 40 „ „ „ 

The effect of the introduction of this milk into the dairy was 
very apparent. The butter ratio was not only very low, but 
very irregular. Sometimes it sank to 11 quarts of mixed milk 
to 1 lb. of butter ; but directly the use of the bought milk was 
discontinued, it jumped up to the normal level of 1 lb. from 
6 quarts, and remained there. 

Quality of the Butteb fbom Mixed Milk. 

The quality of the butter also suffered to some extent, as it 
was much less firm than that made from Jersey milk. 

Beturns of Milk per Gallon. 

Supposing that it had been necessary to accept the price of 
1?. per pound for this butter, what would have been the returns 
for milk ? 

If Shorthorn milk of the quality supplied had l)een used 
alone {i.e. without any admixture of Jersey milk), the return 
would have been about Ad. per gallon ; with mixed milk, in the 
proportions used in 1895, about M. per gallon; with Jersey 
milk alone, as in the years 1894 and 1896, about Id, per gallon. 



Conclusions. 

1. The butter ratio of 25 is by no means a standard ratio. 
Butter may be produced all the year round from mixed milk at 
a ratio of about 22, and from Jerseys alone at considerably less 
than this. 

2. A cow may yield a large quantity of butter-fat in her 
milk without producing a corresponding amount of butter. 
(Factory managers who use the Babcock Tester will do well to 
bear this fact in mind.) 

3. A cow may yield a large quantity of butter, and yet, 
owing to the cost of her maintenance, be unprofitable in the 
dairy. • 

4. No true comparison of the merits of butter cows is possibk 
where the question of relative live weight is disregarded, 

5. Small cows producing a moderate quantity of rich milk 
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re better for butter-makers than large ones yielding an abun- 
Bnce of thin milk. 

6. Milk of a quality so poor that it takes 30 lbs. to produce 
lb. of butter cannot be profitably converted into butter. It 

lad better be sold as whole milk, or used for cheese-making. 

7. A good butter cow, properly treated, wfll yield annually 
tt her prime a weight of milk equal to seven times her own 
ive weight ; and this milk will be of such a quality that 
: gallons of it will make 1 lb. of butter throughout the year. 



IV. — Some Systems of Potato Planting/. By W. J. Malden. 

Supply and Demand* 

TuE potato ranks among the few crops which have not decreased 
in acreage during the past few years, and are yet capable of 
giving a profitable return. More interest is therefore centred 
in it than in most crops ; but all the potatoes grown do not 
give a profitable return, especially in prolific seasons when the 
effect of over-production is seriously felt. For a number of 
years the extent of potatoes grown under field culture in Great 
Britain has been slightly in excess of half a million acres, 
but there are undoubtedly many more grown on allotments; 
and these do not find their way into statistical returns, 
alttiough they, doubtless, afi'ect the quantity of potatoes which 
are avwable for sale. When the acreage is more than 20,000 
acres in excess of the half million, more are produced than are 
leqoired, and the price falls in sympathy with the over supply, 
nnless an unseasonable frost, or an exceptional amount of 
disease, curtails the yield. Better methods of cropping, and 
better varieties have, doubtless, had the effect of increasing the 
yield per acre. The speculative nature of the crop, and the 
hope of a happy stroke of fortune, induce many to embark in 
its cultivation, so that, as a rule, the (juantity of potatoes put 
upon the market is such as to keep prices at a lower level than 
t&y were a few years ago ; this entails loss to those who are 
not favourably placed as regai-ds soil a^nd climate, or do not 
possess exceptional skill in the selection of varieties, and in 
the management of the crop. As a rule, those who are most 
Bldlftd secure a profit. It is a striking fact that the acreage 
continues fiairly constant, and, as one liears of many aspiring 
new growers, there must be an equal number retiring from 
i, diafaeartened by their inability to compete with those who 
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are better equipped in all ways to fight against low prices. As 
the prices are kept in check by the full acreage grown, it is 
important to pmctise the best methods of cultivation and 
management, there l)eing exceptional expenses connected witli 
this crop that render it more expensive than ordinary farm 
crops. 

Effect of Soil on the Cbop. 

No inconsiderable portion of the failures to make potato 
growing profitable are due to the selection of land unsuitable 
for the production of a heavy crop of good quality. Taking 
one season with another neither quantity nor quality can be 
neglected. l*rices being low, quantity is required in order to 
make a profitable return; but as there is, as a rule, a full 
supply, and as only the best secui-e a ready sale, quality is more 
than ever essentml. There is much land devoted to potato 
growing which, taking one year with another, cannot under 
the best management give a profitable return. It may do well 
in one year when the season favours it and prices happen to be 
specially gooil, but succeeding years will put a heavy debit on 
it. There is an old saying of that risky and speculative crop 
peas — " many a man has been ruined by a good crop," he 
having extended his acreage and looked for similarly good 
yields again, which have been too slow in coming ; there is 
little doubt but that the same might be said of the potato crop. 
My advice to those who have land not suited to the growth 
of potatoes is not to grow them. It is a waste of capital 
and energ}' which will become apparent some day. There is 
^onie difficulty in definitely stating what is suitable land, for 
in some seasons profitable crops are grown on land totally 
unsuited fur their growth when the climate is exceptionally 
favourable. Thus, for instance, the black fen lands in wet 
seasons produce potatoes of most inferior quality, while, as 
in the past few years when hot dry summers have prevailed, 
they ha\e been by no means the least profitable, although with 
a return tu ordinary wet seasons, which will come again for 
certain as the years roll by, the fen potatoes will be unprofit- 
able, through their want of quality. 

Soils which are susceptible to the ill-effects of drought, or 
which do not retain friability during wet seasons, are dangerous. 
Those which are friable, deep, and are not readily affected by 
excessive drought or rain, are the best suited for potato growing. 
The soils which can be most relied upon for quality and quan- 
tity are the better old and new red sandstone, or the stronger . 
greensands ; those, in fact, which may be described as deep 1 
light loams. The reasons why such soils are favourable for the I 
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rop are, that they are naturally drained or are easy to drain ; 
aey are easily pulverised and remain friable in wet weather, 
ut retain sutticient moisture to keep the plants growing through 
rdinary droughts ; they are warm ; and the lifting of the crop 
an be conveniently effected in almost any weather, provided it is 
lOt actually raining at the time. Heavy soils are unfavoui-able, 
►ecause in wet seasons they retain moisture near the surface, 
nd the tubers lie in a cold bath, which produces a chill, and 
prevents the maturing of the tuber which becomes hard, sodden, 
.nd cannot be cooked to a mealy consistency. Moreover, the chill 
»ften causes the tubers to go black at the time of cooking. Fen 
oils, as they contain a large amount of humus, are retentive of 
noisture, and it is chiefly on this account that the tubers are of 
>ad quality in wet seasons ; this is shown by the fact that in 
inusually dry seasons they possess fairly good cooking properties. 
Heavy soils consolidate readily, and the surface is liable to set 
lard. This has several marked results, — the tubers shape badly, 
;he absence of air in the soil checks the formation of plant 
:ood ; they are difficult and expensive to work ; the ridges are 
Liable to crack, and thus render the tubers directly accessible 
jO the spores of the potato disease. 

Soils Suitable for the Crop. 

Ordinary loams, from light to medium, may be regarded as 
being suitable, and these may comprise any from soft warp 
land to sharpish gravel loams. Some lightish loams, however, 
have a tendency to run together and set harder than casual 
observation would suggest, and these are less favourable for 
potato growing than are those of apparently the same texture, 
but which have less " natural cement," and are therefore more 
friable. Shallow soils, especially those which rest on imper- 
vious subsoils, such as stiff clays or rocks, are not reliable, as 
they too readily feel the effect of drought, or in wet seasons 
the effect of moisture which cannot escape readily. Thin 
soils, such as those resting on chalk, are not suitable, as it is 
difficult to make them hold sufficient nutriment for a heavy 
crop, and, if such a crop is obtained, sufficient soil to mould 
them properly cannot be provided without bringing up the 
chalk, which is prejudicial to the land afterwards. 

Effxct of Climate on the Crop. 

It may be admitted that quantity is to a large extent con- 
trolled by manuring and cultivation. The maximum yield 
vmes, however, from one season to another, as in a favourable 

D 2 
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seasoD far more will be grown than in an unpropitious ose, 
although the same methods are adopted in each. A favooiable 
season is one in which the land is fairly moist, and there is a 
liberal amount of sunshine. Cold, wet, sunless summers do not 
favour the development of tubers. Of course years of excessive 
drought dwarf the plant so that it cannot produce large tuben. 
Years in which the yield is poor, owing to an excess of cold and 
wet, are generally associated with poor quality. 

Fbepabikg Soils which abe not most suited to the Cbop. 

It is obvious that where a soil does not possess the natural 
characteristics of a typical potato soil, it must be brought as 
near to the standard as possible ; and this has to be effected 
chiefly by mechanical means. The mechanical alteration in 
almost all cases must be of a temporary nature, as such alteia- 
tion, if it is to be permanent, entails an outlay upon which 
there can be no possibility of obtaining sufl&cient return to 
secure profit. The alteration must be chiefly effected throngh 
tillage, although drainage and manuring play their part. As ao 
extreme case, where even the best treatment is not certain to 
insure success, take a heavy clay soil resting on a strong clay 
subsoil ; it will illustrate what points require looking to in a 
modified degree for a less unfavourable soil from which it is 
desired to obtain a crop of potatoes. The soil will have to 
be brought to a dry friable condition; its tenacity and ten- 
dency to run together when wetted should so far as possible 
be destroyed. This can rarely be achieved without a prolonged 
fallowing, and as the crop has to be planted in spring it is 
impoitant to break it up in the autumn, so that it may be 
under the influence of winter frosts and other climatic forces. 
It should lie in big clods, so that the weather may have faD 
power over it, and to prevent the consolidation which would 
take place if rained upon when finely reduced. To assist in the 
winter draining and aeration it is an advantage to apply the 
farmyard manure before it is ploughed ; but manure which 
is to lie in the soil through winter, at the risk of the soluble 
portions being washed out, should be as raw as possible, so 
that there is little soluble matter to be dissipated. After 
lying through winter the land should not be disturbed until 
the horses can walk on it without poaching it ; it is far better 
to lose a few weeks at the time of planting, than to stir 
it while in anything approaching a sodden condition, as it can 
only prove more troul)lesome and more expensive to deal with, 
and the mellowness which should be obtained when it dried' - 
would be lost. When it is fit to work, ordinary tillage opeoir -i 
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18 are sufficient. But on heavy soils, really stifl* clays, a sur- 
3 tillage is not sufficient, and to get an open subsoil it must 
loosened, and the cultivator should be used in conjunction 
h the plough. The rislcs are too great to incur the expense 
digging the subsoil ; over-deep ploughing is not to be recom- 
nded, as it is dangerous to bring up the subsoil, unless it 
known not to contain prejudicial matter, whether in the 
ipe of soil which will prove troublesome to deal with, or 
jds of weeds which wiU be difficult to destroy. 

InFLUENOU 07 THE SUBSOIL. 

The subsoil must be porous if potato growing is to be suc- 
isful, and one of the chief reasons why heavy soils are not 
ited to potato growing is that the subsoil cannot be rendered 
cous without the expenditure of an amount of money for 
dch there is no chance of an adequate return. Without 
i rking the subsoil there is little chance of a good crop ; but 
en this is not sufficient to ensure one, for subsequently the 
ttkjier may be unfavourable to the production of a suitable 
sd-bed, so that the previous work is almost entirely wasted. 
>twitfak»nding this a considerable quantity of potatoes are 
mted on heavy land which has received little working, and 
3vitable failure results. 

Heavy Loams. 

CJoming to heavy and medium loams which possess some of 
e characteristics both of heavy soils, and of lighter ones more 
itable to potato growing, there is reason to expect that with 
od management and average seasons profit may be obtained, 
cannot be too strongly maintained that the subsoil has a great 
Auence on the suitability of a soil for the growth of potatoes ; 
id in deciding whether a soil is too heavy for the purpose or not 
e subsoil must be considered. This is not sufficiently borne 
mind, or if it is, it is not acted upon so frequently as it should 
J. There are plenty of soils in themselves well suited to 
»tatoes, but which, owing to the subsoil on which they rest, 
rely prove satisfactory. On soils such as these subsoiling or 
)ep stirring acts beneficially; while more thorough drainage 
ill often tend to lighten them materially. As a rule it is not 
Ivisable to plant early or tender varieties on these strong soils, 
trieties of the type of the Up-to-Date, Wonder, or Stourbridge 
lory, which possess great vigour and yet can produce excellent 
lal^, are best suited for the purpose, as there are sure to be 
fficmlties at one or another period of the season of growth, and 
S8 vigoions plants receive a check which shows itself in the 
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quality or (quantity of the tubers. Any land which is goiDg 
to be planted with potatoes in the spring is better for being 
ploughed or broken up in autumn, though it is not always 
possible to effect this, as the land may be carrying a crop ; but as 
a rule it is best to break up that which is heaviest first, so thai 
it may have the best chance of weathering; really light land 
can be brought to a tilth in a short time, and though autumn 
working is decidedly advantageous, it is not so imperative. It is 
also an advantage to get the farmyard manure on the heavier land 
in autumn or winter, provided it is not too much decomposed; 
and although it is contrary to ordinary scientific teachuig on 
the point of waste of soluble matter, I know many large and 
successful growers on light soils who prefer to put on rotted 
manure in autumn, even though some of the goodness is wasted, 
as they have found that its thorough incorporation with the 
soil has improved its mechanical condition, and that the yield 
of potatoes has been better than when it has been applied in 
the spring. They have come to this conclusion after comparing 
the effects for a number of years. There is one point, however, 
which should be stated, and that is that the greater portion of the 
potatoes they grow are either earlies or second earlies, and they 
would probably hold other views if their crops were mainly late 
kinds. The earlies are in the land but a short time, and the 
chemical changes in the manure are slower then than at the 
later and warmer period when main crop varieties make their 
chief growth ; so that the extra period occupied by the later 
potatoes gives a longer period for the manure to become avail- 
able as plant food. 

Autumn Working of the Land. 

When arranging the order of working the land in autumn 
with the view of preparing it for potatoes, there are two points 
to bear in mind ; the heavier should be worked first, and that 
which is to cairy early varieties of potatoes should be manured 
early. 

Hard pans below the furrow are more common than i* 
generally recognised; the constant treading by horses causes- 
the land to become almost impervious, although neither the 
soil nor subsoil may suggest likelihood of it. Natural pans, 
also form on sonic soils indei)enilently of the treading. When 
these pans exist, the land becomes easily aftected by drought 
or excessive rain. Some very noticeable instances of ^ 
have come under my immediate observation in connectiou with 
potato growing, for before the breaking of the pans the.; 
land seemed hardly woith cultivating, and it is now among^ 
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be l>est. The good effects of double digging and trench- 
Qg result irequently from this pan breaking, as such pans 
mdoubtedly exist where they are little suspected. The land is 
aid tx) burn a great deal, or it works badly, considering it is 
rell drained, and the real cause is overlooked. Deep working 
►f the soil is undoubtedly desirable if only to loosen the sub- 
\o\\, but where the surface soil is not particularly good the 
•ost of subsoiling is sufficient to incur, although on a small 
icale double digging or trenching rarely fails to make a great 
lifference to the yield. As far as a farmer growing potatoes in 
>pen fields is concerned it is rarely advisable to incur the 
expense of spading or forking the subsoil, although a market 
,^ardener who grows other crops subsequently which are capable 
)f giving a big return will often find it to his advantage to do 
(o. For farm purposes extra deep ploughing or the use of the 
lubsoiler will effect a reasonable amount of good. 



Effect of Deep Working. 

Deep working tends greatly to the increase of tlie crop. Of 
ate years I have used the chilled breast-digging plough with 
iiuch advantage ; even for autumn and winter ploughing I 
prefer it. The consolidation of the core of the furrow which is 
iifected by the ordinary plough is a feature distinctly opposed 
X) the end in view — that of making the land light and friable. 
There are still those who prefer the old style of ploughing, on 
ihe ground that it leaves a high crest on the furrow, and that 
svater runs off it more freely ; but the digging breast leaves the 
and loose, so that air and water alikp pass through it freely, and it 
loes not run together objectionably ; land which does run toge- 
:her under such conditions is not suitable for potato growing, as it 
erill do the same when the crop is planted if there is an average 
imount of wet. When the greater amount of work which is done 
by the digging plough is considered, the further advantage of the 
implement is seen. I can personally testify to the better work- 
ng condition of the land in spring, even on strong loams, since 
[ gave up the old type of plough. 

Deep working is also conducive to good quality, as in times of 
irpught the potatoes rarely receive such a check as to stop 
;uberation, and harden the skins. W^here the work is shallow a 
Irought is soon felt, as tlie moisture rapidly evaporates ; when 
ihis is the case tubers ripen prematurely, and when rain ulti- 
nately comes they develop second-growth, the most common 
'orm of which is the bulging of one end, making them dumb- 
i>Qll- shape. Potatoes which have second-growth never cook well, 
Etnd cannot rank as first quality. The retention of moisture in 
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times of drought is one of the most important points in potato 
growing, and it is for this reason that exceptionally heavy 
dressings of farmyard manure, sometimes exceeding 40 tons per 
acre, are employed on soils, such as sand or gravel, which are 
deficient in organic matter. Such heavy dressings supply far 
more manure than is required by a crop of potatoes, and those 
who use it are aware of the fact, but they apply them as an 
insurance against drought. 

The Mech^nigaL'Gonbitiox of the Soil. 

The application of earth or mould to alter the mechanical 
condition of the land is in most cases too expensive to warrant its 
use. On very light soils deficient in lime, however, a dressing of 
chalk or marl is useful, as it cools the land and supplies lime, 
which is very essential in potato growing. 

An excellent way of ad(fing to the organic matter in soil is to 
plough in green crops, such -as mustard, turnips, and others sowii 
as catch crops in the early autumn, and the same good efifect is 
obtained by ploughing in leys with a good growth on them. 
When this is done the full advantage of artificial manures, 
applied subsequently for the potato crop, and, which are of 
comparatively small cost, is obtained. 

Spring Wobk. 

The spring work is of course more directly associated with the 
preparation of the seed bed and the planting of the sets. The 
actual treatment of the land depends on the nature of the soil 
and the system of planting to be adopted There are three 
distinct systems of planting, and each is subject to variation : 
they are commonly described as planting on the Bidge, on ihe 
Flat, and on the Lazy bed. The first embraces those systems 
where land is laid up into ridges before being planted. The 
second comprises those in which the surface is left flat, as in the 
case of corn sowing, until after the potatoes are planted. In the 
third the land is laid up into beds, with trenches between, after 
the manner usually adopted in asparagus beds. In all it is 
desirable to get the land into as dry and friable a condition as 
possible. 

The Seed Bed. 

The working of the seed bed should be done in such a manner 
that it is left light at the finish ; it is doubtless for this reason 
that the ridge system proves so successful, as the mould is turned 
lightly on to the sets by the plough after the horses drawing i* 
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passed by. Where the ridge system is not adopted the 
ig of the land and working it to a tilth should, when pos- 

be done with implements that tend to lighten rather 
cxHisolidate it. Implements with cnrved tines lift the soil 
3y pass through it. Those with straight tines do so to a far 
legree, while chain harrows and rollers consolidate it. The 
k1 tines of the I'ecently introduced spring-pressure harrows 
'^ery well suited for cleaning and stirring tilths ; and, as 
what allied to them, Howard's sickle-tine cultivator has 
jd itself a very valuable implement, as the set of the tines 
eh as to comb out any rubbish, and the land is well lifted 
igitated. There is nothing special, however, about the pre- 
ion of a potato tilth beyond what is necessary for a turnip 

except, that being performed earlier in the year, it requires 
r attention and more care, and it is scarcely necessary to 
to the subject of tilth preparing here ; the methods adopted 
ig actual planting are of more interest. 

The Bidge System of Planting. 

le land having been brought to a fiair tilth, it is laid up into 
!S. There are points in favour and points against laying 
iarmyard manure in the furrows between the ridges at this 
The main objection to it is that in a wet planting season 
iulty is experienced in getting over the work at the most 
ble time for planting. Within a short space of time the 
has to be ridged, the manure carted on and spread, the 
X)es laid in the rows, and the ridges split back over them. 
e operations call for a large supply of horse labour, and, 
well-managed farm, provided the weather is favourable, this 
be accomplished ; but in a wet season the work drags 
longer than is desirable, and the tilth already obtained is 
\ or less destroyed. It is often urged also that potatoes 
n the dung are liable to fall a ready prey to the potato 
ise. This opinion has been held for many years, and experi- 
\A have generally supported it. 

. favour of placing dung in the ridges is the important 
ire that the soil lies lightly, and during the decay of the 
ore it still continues light, thus afifording a bed in which the 
I ramify freely, and the tubers are not pressed out of shape ; 
ightness of the soil also renders digging more easy, as there 
definite parting between the soil and the subsoil. Land in 
condition is easily dug by means of potato-digging machines, 
at gain where labour is short. It also allows dung made in 
er to be applied, and, as it is not always convenient or 
sable to have the dung in readiness for application early, it 
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is an advantage to have that which is made late in the season 
applied in this manner. The manure is immediately under the 
plants, and therefore accessible. Whether there is much advan- 
tage in this is doubtful, for where manure is well incorporated 
with the soil it is sufficiently within reach of the far spreading 
roots. There is a disadvantage in applying very dry dung iu a 
dry season, as it diminishes capillary action, and plants thus 
suffer for want of moisture. I have seen several instances of 
this during the past few droughty years. It is particularly 
desirable in a dry time that the plough should follow closely 
behind the dung cart, so that the manure may not become 
over dry. 

Preparation of Eidges. 

Where land has been reduced to a tilth, the laying up of the 
land into ridges is light work, and it is a distinctly expensive 
operation to plough but one ridge at once. Multiple ploughs 
making two or more ridges are far preferable and quite as 
effective, although they are seldom used. An idea seems to pre- 
vail that the draught necessary to make a ridge is considerable. 
This is largely due to the foolishly heavy-draught ploughs in 
use in many districts. The principle of construction is wrong, 
and this entails the need of usi^g long mould-boards to 
form ridges. Equally effective and far lighter mould-boards 
can be obtained. Much of the excessive draught is caused by 
the breasts not being more raised at the back, being kept too 
horizontal throughout their length ; they are also wider at the 
bottom of the furrow than they need be ; as the work is done by 
compression, it is easy to realise how great is the amount of 
friction at that point. The principle of working is that of drawing 
a wedge through a space too narrow for it. Simple mould-board 
frames carrying shorter mould-boards greatly lighten the work, 
and render it possible to get over iar more ground in a given 
time. 

Distances Apart to Plant. 

The space between ridges depends largely on the variety of 
potato planted. It may be accepted that for a fine growing late 
variety, 27 inches is the minimum that should be adopt^, as 
thorough moulding up with a plough is not possible at a nar- 
rower width. For early varieties to be dug green, as little as 
24 in. X 14 in. may suffice ; while for very early varieties sub- 
jected to hand-cultivation, 20 inches may be sufficient ; but cir- 
cumstances alter cases. The distance apart at which the sets are 
placed in the rows must be taken into consideration, as 20 in. X 
18 in. gives the same area to each plant as 30 in. x 12 in. The 
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size of the seed also affects the distance, as strong seed is likely 
to produce a more vigorous plant, with more power to search 
for nourisbment. Varieties possessing great vigour, and liable 
to produce excessively large tubers, require planting closer in 
order to prevent the formation of coarse tubers, which are of 
little value. As a rule, we plant our own in 27-inch drills, 
placing such as Myatt's a little over a foot apart ; free-growing 
earlies, such as Cole's Favourite and Market Favourite, 14 inches 
from set to set ; and late heavy croppers, such as the Wonder 
and Up-to-Date, 16 to 18 inches, according to circumstances. 

The sets may be dropped between the ridges by hand, or by 
a planter, after which the earth requires to be turned over on 
to them. The most general method is to split the ridges with 
a moulding-plough, so that a new ridge is formed over the sets. 
There is perhaps no way preferable to that of pulling down 
part of the ridge by means of a 3-tined hand-hook. When this^ 
is done, about half the ridge is pulled down, a piece being^ 
taken out opposite each set to cover it. The mould thus lies 
lightly on it, and, provided there is sufficient to protect it from 
frost, it is likely to produce stronger shoots tlian when buried 
deeply away from the sun. The remaining portion of the ridge 
can be pulled down subsequently, and, as it need not be done 
until such time as the weeds have germinated, it destroys those 
which are over the sets by smothering them, and those on the 
ridge by disturbing them. Hand-hoeing is then rarely required, 
except for cutting thistles which may come up in the rows. 
Horse-hoeing once or twice before final moulding completes the 
tillage operations. Under this system horse labour is spared at 
the time of planting, and the sets are not trodden upon or 
displaced. Where the ridges are split back by a plough, it is 
usual to destroy small weeds by means of saddle-backed 
harrows, and subsequently by hand or horse-hoeing, previous 
to moulding. 

Planting on the Flat. 

Planting on the flat is done in various ways ; the chief being 
spading-in, dibbling-in, and ploughing-in. When dibbling or 
spading are adopted, the tilth should be a very perfect one, as the 
operations of planting tend rather to consolidate than lighten 
the bed. Thorough tillage is therefore highly important, and the 
tilth should be a diy one. It is necessary to mark out the rows- 
where the potatoes are to be set. In field practice this is best 
done by means of a steerage implement, such as a drill, although, 
where there are many planted, it is desirable to have a lighter 
implement made, such as can be drawn by one horse, as the 
land is then less trodden. A light frame carried on two 
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travelling-wheels and fitted with small coulters is all that is 
necessary. Where land has lain in a tilth for some time, and an 
opportunity to plough it cannot be found, it is sometimes advan- 
tageous to run a horse-hoe up each mark to check thistles and to 
lighten the land. The space between the rows can be stirred 
at any time after planting. The best method of spading-in is 
for a man to proceed along the outside row and scoop out holes 
for the potatoes to be dropped in at the required spaces. His 
attendant — a lad or a woman — then follows and (tops in the 
potatoes. Another man follows in the next row and scoops out 
a fresh set of holes, throwing the earth he takes out on to the 
potatoes in the front row, the planting of the first row then 
being complete. This is followed throughout the field, and a 
man and dropper can plant an acre in a day. Dibbling-in is 
done similarly; but the holes are made by a stout stake or 
dibble, and the potatoes are dropped into them, being either 
covered by the feet of the dibbler, or the earth is raked over 
them. It is a slow process, with no special advantage over 
spading-in, though it is preferred by some when sprouted sets 
are planted. 

Shallow BmoE Planting. 

A modification of the ridge system, which partakes of many 
of the fcatui-es of planting on the flat, is that of preparing the 
tilth as for the flat, but opening up shallow ridges with a 
multiple moulding-plough. In this case, the furrows are made 
only deep enough to cover the set. After the potatoes are laid 
in position the moulders are taken off the frame, and two tines 
are fixed in the place of each moulder in such a way as to turn 
the mould back on to the sets. This is a quick way of opening 
up the gi'ound and of covering in the seed. Attempts to cover 
in the sets with harrows or rollers are rarely satisfactory. 

After- Work on the Flat. 

On the flat system considerably more after-work is generally 
necesstiiy than where the ridge is adopted. The land ^ould be 
harrowed both before and after the plants show above ground. 
Provided the weather is dry, harrowing may be continued until 
they are G or 8 inches high, and I have often done it without 
harm when they have been considerably higher. Hand-hoeing 
round the plants is beneficial in all ways ; and honse'^boeing 
between the drills should be done until they are fit to mould up. 
The chief advantage in the flat system is that there is less work 
at the time of planting, although there is more to do subsequently, 
but the work is thus extended over a longer period, which is 
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x)nYenieiit where many are planted, especially as the potato 
planting season is a busy one in connection with the sowing of 
}ther farm and market«garden crops. Another advantage is 
that on dry soils in very dry seasons light rains efifect more 
;ood than when they run oflf ridges away from the plants ; the 
moulding up being delayed until sufficient moisture is obtained, 
[t is a mistcdce to mould when the land is very dry and hot. 
ISiany instances of injury being done by turning the hot clods 
ibout the stems have come under my notice during the past 
:ew hot dry years. 

Ploughing-in. 

Ploughing-in is a system which is chiefly adopted by those 
wrho have not much experience of planting, or where the 
3rop is grown with the view of cleaning the land. It is 
sometimes practised on land that is very foul, the intention 
3eing to submit it to a fallowing or partial fallowing before the 
plants grow sufficiently to prove a hindmnce to the working; 
md after the plants are up to continue the cleaning by 
working with stirring implements such as the horse -hoe. 
Where cleaning is a principal object the rows should be 
jet wide apart; and the varieties planted should be vigorous. 
rhe digging-breast plough, which takes a specially wide furrow 
md leaves the soil light, is the best for the purpose. When 
ihis plough is used the potatoes can be laid in the furrow 
in such a way that a much smaller proportion is disturbed 
jy the horses than when a narrower furrow is taken by the 
)rdinary plough. In a narrow horse -walk many are smashed 
3y the horses, and more are kicked out of place. To avoid 
kicking out of place the horses are sometimes made to walk on 
ihe unploughed land, and not in the furrow, but this tends to 
he consolidation of the soil. As the tubers have to be placed 
n a deep furrow the planting is slow, because it is necessary 
X) lay each potato in its required position, and this entails 
jtooping low. There is very little to commend the practice, as 
)ther systems tend to the production of more potatoes of better 
quality. In a wet season the fallowing is of very little use, 
ind it can only be recommended on dry soils. Although the 
lurface may be worked up to a loose condition, that portion 
ibout the set subsequently becomes trodden down too firm. 
Where the land is clean and well prepared, one of the other 
lystems on the flat or on the ridge is decidedly preferable. 

The Lazy Bed. 

The Lazy-bed system should only be practised on wet soils, 
md oxoopt uiidor.nire conditions potatoes should not be grown. 
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on land containing an excess of moisture. The usual method 
of planting is to prepare the bed by laying it up with a plough 
or the spade, to place the potatoes on this, and to cover them 
in with earth taken from the trench. Earth is again laid about 
the roots from the same source when the plants are well above 
gix)und; and generally a final moulding is given from the 
trench. There are very few places in England where it is 
advisable to plant in this way. On newly reclaimed bog, 
where the drainage is not complete, the trenches with a main 
drain to empty into ai e useful for carrjing off the water ; and 
there are instances where advantage is gained by bringing up 
the subsoil to mix with the soil. 



Potato-Planting Machines. 

Eecent improvements in potato-planting machines will tend 
to increase their adoption. The trials of these machines, in 
connection with the Show of the Eoyal Agricultural Society 
of England at Leicester, proved that they have reached a stage 
of practical utility, and that they are time-saving machines. 
Messrs. Eansome's First Prize Planter opened furrows for the 
tubers to be placed in, and after laying the potatoes in their 
proper position covered them in. Two rows were taken by 
the machine, so that as it passed over the ground the planting 
of two rows was effected by two horses and a driver. The 
machine is excellently designed in all its parts, and is a first- 
rate illustration of what may be done by multiple implements 
on the land. A companion machine was shown planting three 
rows at once. Our strong English prejudice is slow in being 
overcome, Ijut the lighter construction and draught of modern 
machinery render it possible to do double or treble row work 
where, until recently, one row was regarded as all that was 
feasible. 

Multiple Work. 

Personally we do the greater part of our potato cultivation 
on over 200 acres of potatoes by three-row implements. The 
opening of the furrows, the covering in of the sets, the horse- 
hoeing, and moulding-up are all done in this way, and we find 
*it the most economical to adopt. The framework carrying 
the moulders, or hoes, is after the type of the well-known 
Smith's steerage horse-hoe, made stronger to withstand the 
greater strain. The hoes employed are of the same type as those 
used for hoeing root crops ; sometimes one large hoe covering 
the space ])etween the rows is used, and at others two or thiee 
smaller ones, according to the nature of the work to be done. 
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rhe moulding breasts are made locally from our own patterns, 
he cliief feature being the shortness of the wings, and the 
;niall amount of friction on the under side, there being no 
dade ; the wings gradually rise from the ground towards the 
^ack, so that unnecessary pressure is avoided. Where short 
3reasts are used it is necessary to make the mould drive a 
ittle before the breasts, so that it may thus be driven up to 
:brm the ridge. 

Thb Seed. 

Tlie seed or sets are so intimately associated with the plant- 
ing that, though the intention in this paper is to deal only with 
the planting, it is well perhaps to touch on a few features. For 
ordinary purposes, sets about the size of a hen's egg are most 
suitable, taking all points into consideration. These generally 
jiossess sufficient vigour to establish the plant even under trying 
conditions. It is better, however, except for the matter of price, 
that the sets should be larger rather than smaller than a hen's 
€25?. Some varieties seem to do as well when cut as when 
whole ; but this is by no means always the case. When sets 
are cut, it is important to sprinkle them well with quick-lime, 
so that the cut portion may be cauterised to prevent hasty 
decay, and also rendered distasteful to insects, as well as to 
lower forms of life, such as eel" worms. It is wiser, in field 
cultivation, to leave several eyes in a set, as there are many 
difficulties for it to combat. But in the garden, where con- 
ditions are more favourable, two are sufficient, and, for very 
valuable varieties wliicK are being developed, one eye may be 
relied upon. 

Sprouting. 

The sets of the earliest varieties, such as Myatt's Ashleaf, 
Sharpens Victor, the Early Market Favourite, Puritan, and such 
as bear the cost of the extra labour involved, are allowed to pro- 
duce strong shoots before being planted, although sprouting is 
not absolutely necessary, and is only practised where it is desired 
ta obtain them specially early. Strong growing, early maturing 
second-early varieties, such as Cole's Favourite, Sutton's 
Triumph, Beauty of Hebron, Findlay's Challenge, and Windsor 
Castle, need not be sprouted, as a good crop can be obtained 
without ; late varieties, of course, need not be. The potatoes 
which are likely to be most sought after this year as main crops 
are the Up-to-Date, which is remarkably good, the Wonder, 
which is a specially good cropper and disease-resister, with 
?ood cooking properties, and the Farmers' Glory. The latter is 
% newest and a very strong variety of the Magnum type ; it 
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thus possesses great cropping powers, and is, of course, popular 
with those who fancy a late Kidney. 

Potato cultivation requires very close attention and observa- 
tion, and without these success cannot be achieved. The pre- 
paration of the soil is of first importance ; but unless varieties 
suitable for the soil and likely to be in demand on the markets 
are selected, good and paying prices cannot be obtained. 



V. — The Metayer System in Tuscany. By G. E. Lloyd Bakek. 

During a visit to Florence in October last, just at the end of 
the grape harvest, I had an opportunity of going over two 
estates in Tuscany with the owners, both of whom were enthu- 
siastic agriculturists. 

The estates were entirely worked upon the Metayer system, 
and, as ever since the days of Arthur Young, there have not 
been wanting advocates of the introduction of this system into 
our own countiy, it occurred to me that some account of it^^ 
application might be interesting to English readers. 

It has indeed been so successful in those countries in which it 
prevails that, were it not for the difference of race and customs, 
landlords in England might hope for an escape from their diffi- 
culties by its adoption. 

Thb Stayer 8t«tkm. 

Under the Metayer system the landlord provides the farm- 
house and buildings, the live stock, and the principal imple- 
ments, such as ploughs, carts, &c. ; also, for the first year only, 
seeds and manures. As payment, he takes half the crops. The 
cost of improvements upon the farm is divided between himself 
and the tenant. Lender this arrangement the tenant requires 
no capital beyond what will suffice to maintain himself and 
family until the crop is harvested. The farms are of small 
size, viz., from fifteen to thirty acres. When a farm is vacant 
applicants for it are always forthcoming, for the Tuscan peasant 
will not leave his native village so long as he can earn even a 
bare subsistence in it. A podere, or farm, of eight ettare (19 
acres) generally requires about ten persons, men, women, and 
children, to work it, while very rich land needs even a larger 
number. The number necessarily varies — in fact, I saw apventeen 
on one farm of the size named. Extra labour is hired if the 
family is not sufficiently large to work the farm properly; 
whereas if there are too many, they are very poor. A family 
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nay include brothers, sisters, and cousins, but there is one head, 
he Capoccia, who buys and sells and transacts all business, 
nd also takes charge of the money. His wife, or some elderly 
roman of the 'family called the Massaja, looks after the house- 
:eeping and the poultry ; the clothing and linen being provided 
ut of the proceeds arising from the sale of the latter. The 
ounger members of the family are absolutely dependent on the 
lapoccia, and are housed, fed, and clothed by him; it is no 
art of the bargain that they receive any money at all. The 
len appear as happy and contented as incessant hard work in 
[le open air can make them ; but the women are soon aged by 
Dnstant drudgery. The children, when little,- look thin and ill- 
5d, but they gain in appearance as they grow up. The land- 
>rd has absolute power to eject his tenants at short notice. 

Division of Paofits. 

Constant supervision, either by the landlord or his agent,* is 
ecessary, in order that the profits may be fairly apportioned, 
'he Tuscan contadino, or peasant, would not openly rob unless 
ery hard pressed ; but he thinks nothing of encroaching on his 
andlord's rights at every opportunity. Thus, whUe the grapes 
re ripening, the " family " eat as many as they can before the 
lathering, when the division takes place. One landowner, who 
[escribed the Metayer system as one of trust and supervision 
ombined, told me of a very strict German agent who, not 
mderstauding the people, tried to enforce absolute honesty. 
Che "family" were indignant at being stopped in their 
•ustomary pilferrngs, and consequently did not scruple to rob 
nore extensively in other ways. Deviations, on the part of the 
' family," from the strict path of honesty, are apt to occur with 
■espect to other crops, such as com, potatoes, olives, &c. The 
andlord takes his share of the crops to his own cellar or barn, 
ind makes his wine or threshes and disposes of his corn as may 
ieem best to him. Half the calves and one ham, or one side 
from each pig that is killed, fall to the landlord's share. The 
ix)ultry alone are not divided; on some estates they belong 
wholly to the tenant, on others, a fixed amount, such as two couple 
of fowls and 100 eggs, are paid yearly to the landlord by the 
tenant. The number to be kept is strictly limited by the 
landlord, and a narrow limit it seems, but any large quantity 
niight damage the vines. 

Cultivation of the Land. 

Grapes, wherever it is possible to grow them, seem to be the 
^ost profitable crop. The oldest and most picturesque way of 
VOL. vn. — F. s. E 
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treating the vines is to train them from tree to tree in festoons, 
the tree being pollarded and the branches trained into a cup 
shape, over which the vine climbs in large clusters. This is 
the method generally pursued on the property of the Maichese 
Pucci at Granaiolo on the road between Florence and Siena in 
tlie Val d'Elsa. This beautiful property of 2,400 acres, one of 
the largest in Tuscany, lies in a ring fence, near the banks of 
the Elsa, where the soil is rich and level and extends up tiia 
hills on each side between the i)icturesque towns of OuSA 
Fiorenteno and Castel Xuovo. The villa of the Marchese'lt 
Granaiolo, with its extensive gardens, overlooks the property: 
I understood from the agent that he considered that this system 
of training vines produced more grapes and better wine than 
when the vines were trained to wiixis, as the shelter afforded by 
the trees at some periods of the year was very beneficial. The 
elm, alluded to by Horace, is not much used for training 
purposes, as it takes too much out of the ground. While 
mulberry, tlie leaves of which are used for feeding silkworms^ 
and pear and apple trees are sometimes used, but the best for 
the purpose seems to be the maple, tlie short growth of which 
gives enough support M'ithout taking too much from the land. 
Kvery stick from these i)ollards is valuable to the peasant, as it 
is his only firing during the short but severe winter. 

On the property referred to, the enterprising landlord his I 
erected five wine factories, and all the grapes are brought to a 
factory and i)ressed, each podere having its separate receptade. 
After it is drawn off into barrels half is given to the tenant 
It was interesting to see that some of the experiments here 
were being carried on upon similar lines to those of the Bath and 
West an(l Southern Coimties Society at Butleigh with respect 
to cider, (,'ertainly the wine made here with great care and 
lirst-rate ap])liances was superior to that which I tasted at the 
peasants' houses. That known as Chianti, which is somewhat 
like Burgundy, is much the best. The grapes are pressed 
with the stalks and left for some time in the wine-juice, which 
is probably wliat gives a certain roughness to the wine. If the 
manufacture can be improved (and there is plenty of room for 
it), the gain to Italy will be enormous. The produce is said to 
be twice the consumption and could be easily increased, bat 
a great deal is ex])orted at a low price to be manufactured 
elsewhere into a more ])opular article. 

rioughing and hauling are done by huge white cattle of 
the old Tuscan breed, as is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. These cattle only give sulticient mUk for their 
calves. 

Next in importance to the vines come the olives. From 
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one hundre<I to two hundred olive-trees ean be planted on an 
ottare (2^ acres), and when these are well grown and intelli- 
gently pinined and manured, each should produce from one to 
two . flasks of oil (2 J litres), of the value of 2 J lire (2«.) ; but ii 
is only every third year that an olive bears a full crop. Vines 
may be. planted between, and other crops under, the olive-trees. 
In many cases vines are planted round the edge of a plot, and 
wheat, rye, or clover in the middle, but potatoes and cabbages 
are avoided. 

Besides wine factories the Marchese has a very large mill on 
the river for grinding corn, and another in connection witli a 
manufactory of artificial manure. 

The land here being level and good, is said to bring a 
nett rental of about 31. per acre, which is exceedingly h^h. 
Good vineyards, indeed, may bring 12/. per acre. I hetuxl that a 
little further north the average value was less than 21. after 
paying all expenses, including the taxes, which are nominally 
48 i)er cent. The property is usually assessed upon an old 
valuation, now far below its real value. Land, when sold, is 
expected to yield 5 per cent, clear. 

A veiy differently situated property is that of the Marchese 
AUi-Maecarani, near the station of San Bomano, on the line 
from Florence to Leghorn. His farms are small, and mucli 
scattered, but most of them are on high ground amongst the 
hills surrounding his residence at Stibbio. This is an ancient 
villa of the Medici, wliich came into his family through au ' 
heiress some centuries ago ; the well-known arms of the Medici 
are conspicuous on many parts of the building. Its position 
affords a glorious view over the hills and valleys of Tuscany. 
On t his estate no pains have been spared by the proprietor to 
develop the capabilities of the soil to the utmost, but, owing to 
its size juid position, it is impossible to work large factories, as 
4it Grauaiolo. The landlord spends the whole summer at his 
villa. He lias no agent ; but he is constantly among his tenants. 
diiHM'ting even the minvtim of cultivation, and bringing his own 
initirinu: energy to bear upcm the Tuscan farmer, whose chief 
<jl)ara(*teristic is a placid and inert contentment. Tracts of 
forest land liave been cleared and induced to yield crops of 
olives and grai)es, and farmhouses have been built ; with the 
graiiiying result tliat, whereas twelve yeara ago a revolver was 
a necessary accompaniment of a walk, you may now go alone, 
and unarmed, in perfect safety. The men are fully occupied, 
and, having work and food, are peaceable -and -contented. He 
showed me some old olive-trees, much neglected, producing 
little frnit and ba<l oil, j'eminding me of some of the wretched 
old apple-trees still lingering in our own orchards. When the 
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klarchese has found such unprofitable trees on his land, he has 
lad them pruned, grafted, and manured, which has resulted in 
L much better return of oil, both as regards quality and quantity. 
The vines here are trained on wires about three or four feet 
*rom the ground. They are planted about one yard apart, and 
he rows are two yards apart. Each vine, after a gi'owth of three 
/ears, should produce half a flask of wine (a quart), which is 
^orth about Zd. Those trained to trees take longer to grow, and 
ewer can be grown ; but they produce from ten to twelve quarts 
iach. The vines on this property are planted at some distance 
ipart, and are increased each year by layers. 

The ravages of the Phylloxera led to the importation of a 
Dlack American grape — the Isabella. The peasants like it for 
Xa hardihood ; but the landlords generally dislike the flavour of 
:he wine, which has a rich scented taste, something like rasp- 
berry jam. The grape when picked and eaten is delicious, its 
flavour more resembling that of a black Muscat (Madresfield 
Court) than anything else. 

Of the arable land one-third is devoted to com, one-third to 
clover or some forage crop, and one-third to maize and 
potatoes. 

It is difficult to estimate the distinct value of each crop, but it 
is considered that the intermediate crops pay for all cost of cul- 
tivation, and leave the grapes as nett profit. Assuming this to 
be correct, quite 20/. per acre would remain to be divided between 
landlord and tenant. Taxes would bring the landlord's share 
down to 6/. Of course it is only on certain land that this will 
hold good. 

There is no meadow land. Sheep* are occasionally seen; 
horses rarely, but the Marchese has intwduced some good Berk- 
shire pigs, of which a few are kept on each farm. The clover 
is cut by the women and carried to the cows and oxen which do 
all the hauling. Some sheep are tended carefully . near the 
roads, and a small cheese is made from ewe milk. The whey is 
afterwards boiled and makes an excellent curd called Kicotta, 
which is eaten (by those who can afford it) with ground coffee 
and sugar. There are a few goats who supply the scanty amount 
of milk consumed ; and some rabbits are kept in hutches ; none 
are seen on the ground. 

Landlord's Expenses. 

The Marchese informed me that to equip a farm of 20 acres 
120/. was required. This does not include the cost of the buildings, 
which, by the bye, can be v^y cheaply erected. I saw a farm- 
house, 40 ft. by 26 ft., and 10 ft., high, that cost, including 
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labour and timber, only 40/. It was solidly built of some sort 
of concrete, and flat bricks or tiles. It came to \d, the cubic 
foot ; only a quarter of the lowest price in England. A wine 
factory, I was told, would cost at least 1,600/. 

Life of the Peasant. 

The houses that I went into, though differing in neatness, were 
tlie same in creneral arran^jement. In each there was a moderate- 
sized kitchen with an open hearth, the furniture including an 
old-fashioned spinning-wheel, turned by one hand, a large bread 
pan with drawers under it like a bureau, a loom, generally in 
use, and perhaps a table and chairs. The spinning-wheel and 
loom furnish the clothes and linen of the house. Leading out 
of the kitchen were three or four bedrooms, each apparently 
used by one family, with little furniture beyond the bed and a 
few sacred pictures on the walls. 

There was no glass in the windows, its place being taken by 
reed blinds and wooden shuttere. Shoes and stockings are 
rarely worn either in or out of the house. 

I was told that the breakfast consists of brown or rye bread 
and wine, and the supper of bean soup poured over thin slices 
of bread, and more wine. Besides this some oil is used, which 
takes the place of butter, and some potatoes. Figs and grapes 
are added when in season. (Groceries seem unknown. Sugar is, 
speaking generally, too dear to be thought of. 

Nominally education is free, but hitherto in this part the men 
only have been taught to read, the women's education having 
been altogether neglected. The wages of independent labourers 
seem to vary from M. to 1.9. Zd. per day. This is higher than 
the earnings of a member of a farm family ; but, in the latter 
case, the employment is more continuous and secure. By this 
system all bargainings and difficulties about rent or reductions 
are avoided, and a labourer, if he can take a farm, may in 
time become a capitalist. 

The lil'e seems a hard one, but it is passed in the open air, 
in a beautiful country, possessing, on the whole, a delightful 
climate. A careful and skilful farmer can now and then get 
together a moderate capital, and, as he has certainly begun with 
practically nothing, he must be allowed to have prospered. The 
family is so much under the control of its head that its members 
cannot marry without his leave and that of the Massaja ; but as 
the population has a tendency to increase there is apparently 
not much difficulty in obtaining this consent. This secured, 
each member achieves his one idea of happiness, that of marry- 
ing and settling for life in his native village. 
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This system has brought into cultivation a large part of 
ranee and Italy. As labourers become more prosperous, the 
:>andai*d of living will rise, and the old mode of life will 
ecome less possible. It is hardly conceivable that the Metayer 
y'stem should take any firm root in England ; but if the time 
hould come, which some economists prophecy, when an increase 
f population throughout the world will render work scarce and 
leans of living dear, it is possible that this system may be 
itilised to bring into cultivation some of those lands which are 
low abandoned as useless. 



VI. — Pcttt/ Industries and the Land. By J. L. Green, F.S.S. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth, and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, it became apparent to the Legislature 
that the petty industries of the nation — carried on in close 
connection with the cultivation of tlie soil — were, with disas- 
trous results, being absorbed into the towns. It also became 
apparent — for restsons not necessaiy to state here — that the 
large-farm system had not, during this period any more than in 
a previous period of our history, achieved the complete success 
wldch had been anticipated for it.* 

As a consequence, numerous attempts were then, and have 
since been, made to ameliorate such a condition of things. 

I propose to ascertain what these attempts and their results 
have been; to state what is done abroad in regard to petty 
industiies and the land; and then to offer some suggestions 
in advocacy of the return to the rural districts of, what may 
l)e termed, the system of village industrial employment, 
which could be there adopted with advantage not only to 
the individual but to the country as a whole. The subject is 
one which, it is pleasing to perceive, is gradually obtaining that 
larger share of attention it unquestionably merits. I have been 
led to refer to it on the present occasion chiefly from having, at 
the last exhibition of the Bath and West and Southern Counties 
Society, observed, in the Arts section, many most creditable 
exhibits of rural art and handicraft work. This section of the 
Society's Annual Meeting is one which, in future years, I hope 
will be enlarged. In the pi-esent state of public sentiment on 
social matters, it seems to me that there could be no more 



* See Kalra^s * Visit to England * ; also works by J. Thorold Rogers, Sir H. 
I^billips. Jolm Richard Green, &c. 
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opportune time than the present in which to direct work of 
this character into a commercial channel ; and one way of 
assisting to this end, in addition to such suggestions as I shall 
make later on, is to excite an interest in the work, both on 
the part of possible competitors and of visitors, at an annual 
exhibition of a thorouglily representative dksci'iption. 

Attempts at Beform and Allotments Legiblation. 

1st. Let us inquire what the attempts referred to have been. 

In 1801 a General Enclosure Act was passed, which had the 
eflect of largely destroying the interests of the peasant classes 
in the waste and common lands. This was soon apparent. 
In 1819, therefore, Sturges Bourne's Act was passed, by which 
churchwardens and overseers were enabled to take, on their 
own account, parish lands for the purpose of giving the poor 
employment. In 1831 an Act gave further power to these 
officials to use the common lands for the poor; also an Act 
was passed to enclose forest lands of the Crown with a similar 
object ; and in 1832 there was an enactment by which fuel 
allotments could be used as gardens for the labourers. The next 
step to be noted is the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
dated 1834, in which we find the allotment system advocated 
with emphasis. In the following year Boards of Guardians were 
given the control of previous Acts. 

In 1843 a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the allotments question. On 
reference to the Eeport of this Committee, we find that in 
most, if not in all, of the counties more particularly devoted to 
agriculture, there were a certain number of allotments, but not 
in the manvfacturing localities. The Committee declared their 
opinion distinctly in favour of the allotment system, on the 
ground that the tenancy of land as ganlen allotments is "a 
j)owerful means of bettering the condition of those classes who 
depend for a livelihood upon their manual labour " ; and that 
" the system of garden allotments has proved an unmixed good." 
One of the recommendations made by the Committee was 
that allotments should in future be provided for by every 
Enclosure Act. 

In 1869 a Committee of the House of Commons made 
inquiry into the working of the Enclosure Act of 1845. It was 
found that the Act was not so generally and usefully carried 
into eft'ect as it might have been, and, therefore, in the Poor 
Allotments Management Act of 1873, and in the ComXnons 
Act of 187t), more stringent measures were adopted with 
the view of placing allotments from waste land, or under 
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iclosures, more easily at the disposal of the labourers. In 
i78 an Act was pasised providing that the labourers should 
ive allotment land on the making of any "regulation" 
mceming a common, just as they were entitled to land in 
lotments on the " enclosure " of waste land. 

In 1882 a further step was made in the direction of allotment 
tgislation. The Allotments Extension Act was passed, the 
bject of which is to enable the parishioners to have in allot- 
lents the charity lands of their parish or parishes,' except 
here such lands, or the incomes therefrom, are used for 
i) apprenticeship, (6) ecclesiastical, or (c) educational purposes. 
he Act is compulsory in its operation, and has been of great 
enefit, although trustees of charity lands are even now often 
^orant of its provisions, and, sometimes, even when they 
now them, try to evade them. 

In 1885 a Committee of the House of Commons, appointed 
inquire into the housing of the working classes, reported 
aost emphatically in favour of providing additional facilities 
or procuring allotments for the rural labourers. Several 
iritnesses from agricultural localities gave testimony showing 
hat the "cultivation of a plot of land attached to the dwelling 
eas, from every point of view, of the greatest advantage to the 
abouring classes in the country." 

A Measube involving a new Pbinciple. 

The Allotments Act was passed in the year 1887. It was 
he first Act which admitted the principle of the compulsory 
icquisition of land for allotment purposes (if we except 
he Act of 1882, which, as we have seen, deals only with 
charity lands). The administration of the Act was placed 
in the hands of the Sanitary Authority (now the District 
Council), which in boroughs was the Town Council, and in rural 
districts usually the Board of Guardians. Any six Parlia- 
mentary electors or ratepayers in a district can require the 
authority to inquire into the supply of labourers* allotments in 
their district or parish, and it then becomes obligatory on the 
local authority to cause an "inquiry" to be made. If the 
authority is satisfied that there is a demand for allotments, it is 
their duty to inquire and ascertain if suitable land can be 
obtained for the purpose by voluntary arrangement at a reason- 
able rent, and on reasonable conditions. But if they find it 
cannot be so obtained, then they are empowered to purchase or 
bire any suitable land which may be available either within or 
^thoutitheir parish or district, and to let such land in allot- 
JJ^ents not exceeding one acre, to persons (men or women) 
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I'jeloiiging to tlie " labouring population " resident in the parish 
or district. If suitable land in sufficient quantity cannot be 
purchased or hired by voluntary arrangement, the local authority 
may petition the County Council, and the County Council, after 
4lue inquiry, may make a provisional order compelling owners 
to sell land for the purpose of allotments. 

In 1890 another Allotments Act was passed, the object of 
which was to provide an appeal, by the applicants for allotments, 
to the County Council in cases where the Sanitary Authority 
<other than that of a borough), under the Act of 1887, failed to 
acquire land adequate and suitable in quality and position for 
the provision of a sufficient number of allotments for the 
applicants for the same. 

Small Holdings. 

In February, 1892, the Government of the day announced in 
the Queen's Speech their intention of submitting, for 'the con- 
sideration of Parliament, " a measure for increasing the number 
of small holdings of land in agricultural districts in Great 
Britain." A Bill with this object in view was brought in by 
Mr. Chaplin on the 22nd day of February, 1892, passed both 
Houses of Parliament, and came into operation on the first day 
of October in that year. 

The main provisions of this important Act are the fol- 
lowing : — 

(a.) Any one or more county electors may present a petition 
to the County Council of their own county, stating that there is 
a demand for small holdings in the county. This petition is 
then referred to the Committee of the Council, of which the 
local Councillor is a member, and, if the Committee are satisfied 
tliat the petition is presented in good faith and on reasonable 
grounds, they must forthwith hold an inquiry. If the Council 
are satisfied that the demand is genuine, it is their duty to 
acquire suitable land for the purpose of providing small holdings 
for persons who desire them, and w^ho will themselves cultivate 
them. 

(b.) Every i)erson who purchases a small holding is required 
to imy (low^n one-fifth of the purchase money, and the balance 
in half-yearly payments during a term of not more than fifty 
years. If the Council think fit, a portion not exceeding one- 
fourth of the purchase money may remain unpaid, and be 
secured by a perpetual rent-charge upon the holding. 

(c.) In the case of persons who cannot pay down one-fifth of 
the purchase money, the County Council have power to Ut small 
holdings, either up to 15 acres each, or, if exceeding 15 acres, 
then up to 15/. annual value. 
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(<?.) The Act also deals with present tenants of the small 
olding class, or those who already rent small farms. The 
ounty Council may advance four- fifths of the purchase money 
3 such persons to enable them to purchase their present hold- 
igs from their landlords. 

{€.) Every small holding must be cultivated by the occupying 
wner. 

(/.) The Council are also empowered to let land to several 
persons on the co-operative principle. 

The Act holds out the hope to the thrifty working man 
•f becoming a cultivating owner. It is a measure which 
\'\\\ only be slowly utilised, as there are but few labouring 
V other working men in a rural parish who can yet comply 
vith the second provision, inasmuch as they have not the 
neans of paying down the fifth of the purchase money. 
Vloreover, it can hardly be expected that more than, say, half- 
L-dozen persons in any ordinary rural village will petition 
he Council to put the Act into operation. Nor in many 
. illages would it be desirable, at present at any rate, to exceed 
his number ; for whilst I strongly believe in the small holdings 
lystem, I still quite as strongly believe in the desirability of 
ia\-ing large farms, providing the occupants of them have suffi- 
;ient capital to properly cultivate and manage them. It is to 
he large farmers and owners that we must in the future (as in 
.he past) chiefly look for the improvement of our farm live stock, 
is well as for improved methods of farming arising from experi- 
nents and the employment of the latest agricultural inventions. 
This Act^— unlike the Allotment Acts, 1882, 1887, and 1890 
—does not contain any compulsory provisions. It was deemed 
iviser* in new legislation of the sort, where public money 
»vas to be lent for such a social purpose, and where larger 
ireas of land were to be dealt with than was contemplated in 
:he Allotment Acts, to proceed with considerable caution. 

The advantage of small holdings in suitable districts (holdings 
3f, say, from 15 to 50 acres — as contemplated in the Small 
Holdings Act) has been so generally admitted by competent 
authorities, that I do not feel called upon here to argue the 
point— indeed, it is beside bur present object. 

Thb Latest Measube, also involving a fubther New Pbinciple. 

One other measure claims attention, and that is the Local 
Government Act of 1894. By this, the system under which the 
rural working classes previously obtained allotments has been 
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materially modified. The Parish and District Councils created 
under the Act have certain powers to which it is desirable to 
refer. Parish Councils may "represent" to the District 
Council (hitherto the Sanitary Authority) that there is a 
demand for allotments, i.e. tiiey may exercise the power pre- 
viously possessed by any six ratepayers or parliamentary 
electors under the Allotments Act, 1887. If the allotm^ts 
cannot be obtained, they may make a further representation 
to the County Council. The Council may then make an Order 
that the land is to be taken compulsorily. If they refuse to do 
so, a " representation " may be sent to the Local Government 
Board, and that Board may make the Order. If the Board makes 
an Order overruling any decision of the County Council, it is to 
be laid before Parliament by the Board. A copy of any Order 
made, either by a County Council or by the Local Government 
Board, has to be served on the parties interested, t.ogether with 
a statement that the Order will have the full force of an Act 
of Parliament, imless within a given time a memorial by an 
interested party is presented to the Local Government Board 
praying that the Order shall not become law without further 
in([uiry. Any Order made by a County Council is to be 
deposited with the Local Government Board, and, if no such 
memorial has been sent as above-mentioned, the Board is to 
confirm it. If such a memorial hus been sent, the Local 
(Tovernment Board is to hold a local inquiry into the circum- 
stances, and is either to confirm, with or without amendment, 
or to disallow, the Order. The Order of the Board is to be final, 
and have the full force of an Act of Parliament. A Parish 
Council cannot purchase land for allotment purposes. A Parish 
Council may, however, hire land for allotment purposes. If 
they cannot do it by voluntary arrangement, they may do it 
compulsorily, after obtaining an Order from the Local Govern- 
ment Board to that effect. Such Order — "as respects con- 
firmation and otherwise " — is to be subject to exactly the same 
provisions as if it were an Order made by the County Council 
to i^urclmse land as above described. 

The ix)wer to compulsorily hire land for allotments is a further 
principle new to the legislation on this subject, and, by the Act 
of 1894, the District Councils, as already stated, take the place 
of the Sanitary Authorities im.der the Acts of 1887 and 1890. 

The VARiors Enactments and the Besult. 

The various legislative efforts above referred to, which, in an 
inquiry of this sort, it is necessary to place on record, whilst 
they have been of value in securing to thousands of the agricul- 
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ral labourers small plots of land which have added to the 
mfort of themselves and their families, have neither resulted 
raising any number of them to a higher position in life (the 
estimate reward of all honest toil), nor assisted to secure for 
le general body of agricultural workers such a share in the 
idustrial productions of the country as was formerly theirs, 
ow this, in a well-balanced economy, they ought, I suggest, 
) possess; it viy at any rate, to a great extent, possessed to- 
ay by the rural workers of Continental countries and is highly 
dvantageous to them. 

What wb see Abboad. 

2nd.* In considering the second branch of the subject, let 
is cast a brief glance at the Continent to see what is going on 
:here in the way of petty industries and the land. I have often 
lone so before, with the view of urging that we might in some 
measure follow the example there set to us. 

Beginning with France, I find that we receive from that 
country most of our toilet articles, such as hair-brushes, tooth- 
brushes, and combs ; and these are mostly made in the rural 
districts. France supplies the whole world with tooth-brushes. 
Muslin manufacture all round Taare is largely a rural industry. 
In Normandy and the Nord, cotton velvets and plain cottons are 
woven to a great extent in the villages. The silk trade is also 
.still largely a domestic industry, as also are the cutlery, the 
netting, the jewellery, and the turnery trades. 

In Switzerland, agriculture and industry are very closely 
connected. Watchmaking, except at Geneva, is mostly carried 
on as a domestic industry. In the Jura, parts of the watch 
i»re fabricated in nearly every house by some member or 
members of the family, which family, during the hardest 
time alone, is to its full number busy in the iields. Silk 
weaving in Zurich, Aargau, and other cantons, is earned on l)y 
means of the expensive looms and materials which are lent to 
the peasants by the manufacturers ; the same is the case with 
the machine-made embroidery in canton St. Gall. Here, how- 
ever, as in Appenzell, there flourishes the trade of hand-made 
embroidery. Straw and horse-hair plaiting for hats is also 
much in vogue in Lucerne, Aargau, and other cantons. 

In Italy, the rural people in such parts — and they are 
numerous — as the niulberry-tree can be cultivated engage in silk- 

* I am indebted to my friend, IVI. Pierre Armiujon, of the Savoie, for certaii: 
^*^ in this section ; as also to Mr. Karl Blind, wbo kindly undertook to assist 
^c in my inquiries. I have also quoted official details gathered from the 
▼olQiQiQ0iig Reports of the Boyal Commission on Labour. 
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worm culture, consequently there is a great deal of spinning and 
weaving carried on as domestic industries, straw-plaiting ako 
being practised. Italy, however, like Spain, is not remarkaUe 
for its rural employments, apart from agriculture, which is the 
chief occupation of the people. Nevertheless, it is quite true 
that a large part of the industrial workers are still more or less 
closely connected with the land. 

Germany is very famous for its petty industries. The Black 
Forest clocks, known all over the world, are almost entirely 
a rural domestic industry. The dwellers in the Thuringian 
Forest supply us with ** Noah's Arks " (familiar to even* 
child), and with numerous other toys. Wood-carving is also 
largely carried on, and many other petty occupations ; in fact, 
if we take the whole of the small workshops of Germany, it 
appears that over 90 per cent, of the industrial establishments 
give employment to less than live persons, v/hilst in thousands 
of cases the small industrial manufactures go hand in hand 
with agriculture. 

In Holland, the industrial districts, if we exclude Amsterdam 
and two or three other towns, partake largely of an agricultural 
character. For example, factory hands build their own houses, 
and they cultivate their fields or ganlens during their hoius of 
leisure. Some industries in particular, such as the linen trade, 
bring agricultural work into close contact with manufacturing 
industries, the employes frequently passing from the field to the 
factory. In spite of the recent development of large industries, 
the gretit mass of the people are still employed in small factories, 
in home industries, or in workshops where the employer works 
by the side of his men. 

As regards Hungary, it is sufficient to observe that the pett}* 
industries play as yet by far the most important part in the 
strictly industrial life of this agricultural country. 

In Belgium, one of the most important industries is glass- 
making, for which a number of works are established in the 
provinces of Hainault, Namur, and Liege, but principally in the 
district of Charleroi. In spite of its important development 
in recent years, the country has preserved very many of its 
small industries. As a general rule, the glass workers instruct 
their own children in the various processes, which are thus 
handed down from father to son. The cotton, flax, and linen 
industries are principally centralised around Ghent, as domestic 
trades. 

• 

In Austria, the petty industries are generally carried on, both 
for home consumption and for export, in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The country may be divided into seven districts, com- 
prising Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, Upper Austria and Sak- 
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irg, the Tyrol, Bohemia, Moravia, GaUcia, and Bukowina, in 
hich the domestic trades of different kinds prevail. In Styria, 
J well as hand-spinning and weaving, such petty industries as 
eisket-making and the making of hay-forks, rakes, scythe 
andles, wooden pipes, brooms, washing-tubs, barrel hoops, and 
bher similar articles, are largely carried on. In Carinthia, 
jmery is a very common employment. In Carniola, where the 
lanufacture of linen and woollen goods has somewhat declined 
s a domestic industry, the i-ural population still make brushes, 
ombs, spoons, tin goods, carpets, rugs, horse-hair sieves, &c., 
eaping a fair profit therefrom ; whilst the manufacture of 
•illow lace, so far from having declined on account of the 
ncrease of factories, has actually increased considerably during 
he past two decades, chiefly owdng to the establishment of a 
chool where the art could be encouraged and new designs 
nade. In Upper Austria and Salzburg, wood-carving and turn- 
ng are highly flourishing occupations, the articles made com- 
)rising household utensils, spoons, goods made of split wood, 
«ys, &c. Large numbers find employment in lacquering and 
tainting the spoons after they have left the turners' lathes. 
[n the Tyrol, the most important petty industries are connected 
vith household utensils, playthings, ecclesiastical fittings, carved 
igures, lace work, weaving, felt hats, shoes, horn spoons, pipes, 
ind silver filigree work. In Bohemia, the glass industry is a 
speciality, and various branches of this trade, such as painting 
)n glass and glass polishing, are carried on by the workers at 
lome. The wood industry is also important, and basket-makings 
md spinning and weaving occupy the time of a large section 
3f the population. In Moravia, a considerable number of 
persons are employed in the cutlery trade, in textile industries, 
in knitting, netting, embroidery work, the manufacture of 
children's toys, baskets, and articles of domestic utility. In 
Galicia, many of the villages produce or manufacture practi- 
cally all the goods they require, as was formerly the case in 
England. The chief petty trades are weaving, spinning, tan- 
ning, wood-carving, and straw-plaiting, and the manufacture of 
earthenware and metal goods. The women occup}^ themselves 
with embroidery, lace-making, and bead work. These observa- 
tions apply generally to Bukowina as well as to (^lalicia. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina are extremely interesting as showing 
what a people may do by resolute effort. After the Austro- 
Hungarian occupation brought these countries into commercial 
connection with the Austrian Empire, the markets began to 
be flooded with cheap modern goods, and it was feared that 
the local industries would thus be swept off their feet. The 
Bosnian local authorities, however, took the matter up, and 
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encouraged the producers to use good materials, to supply 
articles of tii'st-class design, and also to meet the needs, what- 
ever they might be, of the public. The result is that the rural 
people are now, to use a colloquial expression, on their legs 
again. Inlaying work has been brought to great perfection in 
Bosnia, whilst the peasants have long been accustomed to 
manufacture linen, sacking, and the various materi€Lls used for 
clothing. The women make carpets and dye them with colours 
which they have themselves extracted from the plants — just as 
the crofters and cottiers of the Highlands of Scotland still do. 
Engraving on metal, and wrought work in gold, silver, or copper, 
with the gilding of metals, are also carried on in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina as rural domestic trades. 

In Servia, the petty industries flourish greatly, in spite of 
efforts to establish larger manufacturing concerns. Almost 
everything in the shape of clothes, utensils, &c., that is required 
})y country people (who form, it is said, nine-tenths of the 
entire population), is manufactured on the spot. 

Russia, in particular, affords a standing example of the import- 
ance attached by the people to village industries. In Russia, 
cotton manufacture as a home or petty industry dates from the 
sixteenth centur}^ The leather trade is one of the oldest and 
most important industries, and is carried on in all parts of 
European Russia, including Poland and Finland, and in some 
parts of Siberia. Tanning, fur-dressing, leather-dressing, and 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, gloves, harness, and other 
leather articles, are conducted on a very large scale as domestic 
industries. In fact, the production of the village workshops 
exceeds that of the factories by nearly 40 per cent., and this 
in a country where the means of transport (whether for the 
home or foreign markets — and a large export trade is carried 
on), are enormously greater than in England. The village 
trade has, s])eaking generally, not been affected by the large 
factories, and various measures have been taken both by the 
(roVvTument and by private institutions to maintain and 
<levol()p tlie loatlier trade in particular, and the industries 
(-'onnect(.Ml witli it. Tottery, again, is chiefly a home industry. Id 
the (rjelsk district (in the (iovernment of Moscow), and in the 
.soutli, it is still extensively carried on, in spite of the establish- 
ment of large factories in different parts of the Empire. lo 
tlie metal trades, many thousands of the rural classes find work 
eitlier in tlieir own homes or in village workshops. A large 
number work as blacksmiths and locksmiths: others manu- 
facture nails, l)ut in this case machine-wire nails have gener- 
ally superseded hand -made nails. Others, moreover, as 
in the village of Ravlavo, manufacture cutleiy. Fish*hoote 
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urns, harness fittings, etc., are ako made by the rural 
jes. 

''orkintj in wood has always been an important industry in 
sia. Nearly all the houses, furniture, household utensils, 
I buildings, etc., are made from wood, and mainly in the 
ige workshops with which the country is studded. In almost 
y Government village workers are engaged in manufacturing 
mon household articles of wood, and, in most cases, the 
{rent establishments make a speciality of certain articles, 
the inhabitants of each village generally manufacture the 
e article, and, in some cases, various portions of the same 
;le are made in different villages. Prince Krapotkin says * 
in Eussia these industries spring up and develop in those 
ons where factories are also extending themselves the most 
dly. 

As TO England. 

rd. I now come to the third and most important point. 
t is suggested, without hesitation, that industrial work could, 
should, be carried on in the villages side by side with agri- 
ural labour as in former times, and as it is now upon the 
tinent. It must not, however, be supposed that village 
istrial work need be confined to the labourer or peasant 
kers of whom, so far as the first part of this article is con- 
led, I have chiefly spoken. Many thousands of tenant 
aers should share therein. There is nothing menial or 
lignified about it, and of course it does not necessarily follow 
t the farmer himself should be an actual worker ; so long, 
Fever, as he knows what is really required and sees that the 
uirements are met. It is simply a returning to a former 
Je of things. Nor must it be supposed, when I speak of 
llage industrial work," that reference is alone made to 
nual employments. I would have steam and other power 
ployed wherever it can be profitably utilised, 
^ut let us consider this third branch of the subject a little 
re closely. It will not be denied that agriculture is, gene- 
y speaking, in a bad way ; though it is no part of the 
sent inquiry to ascertain to what causes this may be due. 
[, again, will it be denied that agricultural districts have 
ered the loss of thousands of their best workers in conse- 
iice of (a) the immigration of such workers to more populous 
tres ; and (6) emigration. The concentration of labourers in 
Os seriously upsets the social and economic equilibrium ;t 

^ntUenth Cefdury, 1888. 

^ eyideiice before (V) Boyal Commission on Labour ; (2) Honse of Lords 

^ttee on Pbor LaiT Befonn, kc. 

OL vn.— F. S. F 
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whilst the loss to the country through those who emigrate 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as deplorable. No naticm 
can contemplate without serious misgivings the departure from 
its shores of its best sons, while the inferior remain at home. 
In this condition of things, the Trade and Navigation Ketunis 
show that, month by month and year by year, there is an 
increasing volume of goods imported (apart from farm and 
garden commodities) which ought to be, and could be, produced 
in our own country. These goods are veiy largely manu* 
factured by the foreign farmer and peasant. 

Tee Industrial Village. 

The chief argument against rural industrial work is tliat 
the manufactured products could not compete on equal terms, " 
and, therefoi^e, successfully, with those of the towns. I have 
on more than one occasion shown that this is incorrect.* But 
let me give an example in point. The population of one of the 
most rural villages of the Eastern Counties was, in 1881, 3685, i 
and in 1891, 4587. The increase has been brought about by the I 
establishment of village industrial work — ^work which holds its 
own in the face of the keenest competition. Some forty years i 
ago it was as quiet, dull, and unprogressive a village as any in < 
the land. Now there are sufficient tradespeople to supply the I 
common and daily wants of the locality, and public buildings i 
have been erected to meet the secular and religious needs of the 1 
inhabitants. This great transformation has not been due to I 

philanthropy, but to a Mr. G and his sons, who, fori 

commercial purposes, started a local manufacturing concen ' 
which has given the jyeople constant work. The founders of' 
the firm started by weaving drabbets (a rather coarse linen 
material), and established a prosperous business in their manu- 
facture. Then they added the business of manufacturing 
clothiers, and afterwards started mat and matting making, 
and a department for the manufacture of horse-hair materia. 
The whole concern is now a large and thriving one, employing 
a large number of hands both in the factory and in the neigh* 
bouring villages. 

In another village, which is practically unknown outside its 
borders, and whose inhabitants number some 200, dye works 
have been started, and the Member of Parliament for lie 
division supplies me with the following account with respect to 

them : — " It was from no choice of sunx)undings that Mr. H ■ 

established himself in the locality ; it was simply as the early 

* * Rural IndDBtries of England ' (E. Marlborongfa k Co.% fto. 
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ae of his delicate wife that he chose that spot. Approaching 
I village over the hills, one catches sight of a low red-tiled 
Iding exhaling smoke and steam, and resounding with the 
tter of machinery. Perhaps ninety-nine visitors out of a 
ndred would be wholly unfamiliar with the industry here pur- 
id, which is that of supplying pigments for the colouring of 

lia-rubber goods. Mr. H is a Surrey man, whose father 

IB a colour-maker in connection with silk handkerchiefs and 
)le-covers, which were then made by hand. Changes in 
jhions and in methods of production in time ruined that 
iustry, and then the son, who, in all that pertains to dyeing, 
a thoroughly practical chemist, introduced various pigments to 
e rubber manufacturers. Every one knows how rapidly the 
le of rubber has grown within recent years. The colouring 
aterial is not employed for merely ornamental purposes, as 
ight be supposed; for, without a surface dressing of some 
)8cription, the use of rubber, particularly for siu-gical purposes, 

imld be quite impracticable. Mr. H does not himself 

ply the colouring ; all that he does is to make the ooloiuing 
itter — a work of quite sufficient delicacy and complexity, as 
^ance round the workshops will show. There are butts 
f vats containing cmious-looking compounds, wliich give off 
•tirs such as none but a man of chemical instincts could 
lure. The workmen in their dress and persons are distinctly 
a of colour. Huge millstones are pounding the rough 
berial. The man of unpractical mind would never conceive 
t such a labyrinth of mysterious processes was needeJ to 
c:e those barrels of dainty-hued powders which constitute 
iinished product. The antimony, which is received at the 
'Ics in blue-black lumps, has first of all to be ground and 
into solution. Then, according to the colour that is wanted, 
s treated with acid, being precipitated by means of weak 
>huiic acid. . The factory represents a bond fide village 
istry. It is a remarkable circumstance that absolutely no 
led labour is employed : the workmen all belong to the 
rhbourhood; and they have no instruction beyond that 
ch they receive from their employer, who watches them 

easingly. Mr. H has received a few tempting otters 

1 speculators with an eye for a going concern." 
hese two illustrations will serve to show that the argument 
dad to is, to say the least, not always applicable. 
.very large portion, however, of the imports from ihe Conti- 
i; are made not in the factory, but in the homes of the village 
kers. And here is a large field of labout waiting to Ixi 
pied in this country. The possibility of its occupation will 
hown by "what has already been done in this direction in 

F 2 
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a Somersetshire village, and also, I am glad to add, in ot 
equally rural parts. In the village in question, home indua 
M'ork has been planted with every prospect of continued usef 
ness. This has been solely due to the efforts of the rector i 
Ids wife. The rector came from Westmoreland, and he th 
had considerable experience of several branches of the art W( 
which has flourished in the Lake District for the last i 
years. He was vice-president of the Windermere indust 
and it was but natural, finding room for such an effort, tl 
on taking up his present pastoral work in the West of Ei 
land, he should seek to make known its benefits among 
new neighbours. Both the rector and his wife ai-e singida 
([ualitied by their skill in decorative work of various kin 
Drass and copper repousse work, wood-carving, embos 
leather, spinning, handloom weaving of silk and flax, Gn 
lace-niaking, and embroidery on hand-woven linen, and ot 
kinds of artistic needlework, are comprised in the programnw 
which, l^etween them, they are expert exponents. A beginn 
was made by classes being started in a small iron room iu 
village. Metal work and wood-carving were taught by 
rector, and spinning and needlework by his wife. Instruct 
iu metal work has taken a leading place in the first of the 
divisions, for it enables the artificer to place upon the mai 
sooner than a novice at wood-carving could do, by his unai 
exertions, an article which will meet with public appp 
i\nd be saleable. The repousse work takes many forms. Ti 
^candlesticks, sconces, finger plates for dooi-s, bellows, le 
racks, brush backs, crumb-trays and scoops, alms dishes 
collecting basins for church use, are all eminently suitable 
such treatment, and, with the rector as their guide, the pupi 
mostly young men of the village — produced, in but a 
months, work of a quality which one could scarcely 1 
tliought possible. 

Evidences of the success following the rector's instructionj 
not confined to tlie creditable display of articles made by his c 
At an Exhibition of Home Arts and Industries, some mila 
one of his pupils, not very long since, took a first prize, 
^vinner being a young fellow to whom village life was giv 
new interest by something outside its ordinary associat 
I^oys of eight are numbered amongst the youngest of the lear 
and the work of a lad of ten was represented in the rec 
collection by a cleverly made finger plate. The beauti 
executed alms dish, used in the church, is an example oi 
rector's own skill, and against professional workers it seen 
prize at a public competition. Little difficulty has been fi 
>so far, in disposing of the brass and copper articles prodml 
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hat has l>een done in this Somersetshire village by the aid 
oys and girls, has been accomplished elsewhere in rural 
ricts by older pupils.* This shows that, side by side with 
nary agricultural avocations, it is possible to start and esta- 
h work of an interesting, an educational, and a profitable 
racter. 



COSCLUSION. — How TO ASSIST THB MOVEMENT. 

[t is unnecessary to argue further that such industrial work 
I be profitably carried on. I will now offer a few brief 
^estions with a view of showing how the system can be 
raght into operation on a larger scale. 

tn the first place, I will refer to the County Councils. The 
itlemen composing these bodies have most disinterestedly, and 
:h excellent results, taken up the very considerable task of 
ecting the affairs connected with the local government of 
jir respective counties, and one of the subjects which has 
jupied no small share of their attention during the past few 
lis has been the question of Technical Education. Good work 
5, on the whole, been done by the Technical Education Com- 
ttees ; and, in the face of this, it may be thought almost 
percritical to offer any suggestions for its improvement. 
»wever, the supply of instruction, such as would enable 
•al workers to compete in village industrial employments 
h the workers abroad, has been, on the whole, deficient. I 
rgest, therefore, that more attention should be devoted to 
pentry, wood-carving, leather work, embossing, repousse 
rk, pottery work (where there is suitable clay), designing, 
it iron work, fret work, turning, aad numerous other subjects 
ich readily suggest themselves. The instruction hitherto 
ainable has been chieliy of the kind desirable for improving 
J ejcisting occupations of the agiicultural workers; little 
ictical effort having been made to supply knowledge which 
uld either add to the existing industrial work of the locality, 
which would assist in starting any such useful work. 
[n the second place, the education of the children in the 
mentary schools should also be more practical irom the start. 
im certain that there is too much l)Ook-learning and too little 
iCtical work, an observation which applies with peculiar force 
the education of the village child. To begin early in the 
itter of suitable education is, in my opinion, almost half 
J battle in providing that " capital " which every child in these 



Bj Mr. Albert Fleming, for instance, in Westmoreland, whose success has 
a extraordinary, and who has given mc an excellent account of it. 
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days has a right to expect from its public guardians, in order to ■; 
enable it to compete with any prospect of success in afterlife 
1 know that certain doctrinaire educationalists i^dll object to 
a suggestion of this sort, but I have, nevertheless, a stwaj i 
l)elief in its value. ' 

Thirdly. — I urge, and very strongly, that the Livery Coa- 
panics of London — bodies which in several cases have eD(f-| 
mous sums at their disposal — might do more than at present 
justify their connection with the various trades and handi 
whose names they bear. Some four or five years ago, I made 
inquiry of each Company to ascertain what their connection 
was with the various trades and handicrafts, but I fi 
that scarcely a dozen out of some seventy had any coi 
tion whatever with them. The Goldsmiths' Company, the 
mongers' Company, the Mercers' Company, and a few othen, 
much admirable work with the funds at their disposal, but 
these, as well as a good many of the i*emainder, might enco 
the re-establishment of village industrial communities, es 
when we remember that formerly there was a guild or Com 
of some sort in almost every hamlet throughout the land, 
several in every town. In the Middle Ages there were no 
than 40,000 guilds in provincial England. To-day, I su_ 
there ju-e not a score. The Companies in question might, fl^ 
a large scale,, give prizes for local handicraft work; iniffl 
support, or assist in supporting, a large number of 1(W 
teachers ; might juint and circulate gratuitously education^ 
works ; and might themselves initiate local and other exhih 
tions at which prizes should be awarded. 

Fourthly. — Attention should be given to producing, in th 
first instance, those articles for which there is more esped^H 
a local demand ; thus working as it were from the cents 
outwards. 

yiftlily. — Each county, or group of counties, might incouiaefi 
time, l)y means of an association, or associations (these havifl 
men of local influence at the head as patrons) . be organic 
fur tlie collecrtion and distribution or sale of the local prt 
ductions ; and for this purpose there should at least be 
central depot in each county town. A measure of co-opfli* 
tion would thus be brought about, the results of which ci 
scarcely be over-estimated. I may hei*e mention that this 
in a way, being already done in the Highlands (where 
difficulties are greater), with very considerable benefit to 
Crofters and fisher-folk. In place of an organised schenw 
tlie character urged, the local productions of several handu^ 
classes are, I am glad to learn, already being sent (by 
responsible for the classes) to retail or wholesale salesmen 
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rtam large centres of population. So long as rach an arrange- 
ent answers well, I do not know that it need be disturbed. 
Sixthly. — Greater facilities than now exist should be given to 
ose who — liying in the towns and capable of cultivaling the 
il-:— would be willing to return to it. There are thousaoHis of 
ich persons. For this purpose, the SmaU Holdings Act shoold 
\ amended. At present it is well nigh impossible fcH* a towu^ 
an, however skilful he knows himself to be in the cultivation 
' the land, to return to it. Landowners, moreover, must h«ve 
cilities, by means of State loans, to enable them to erect 
itable farm-buildings and cottages for the small holders. 
Lastly. — ^There aye many manufacturers in the towns who, 
am sure, could advantageously take a leaf out of the book 
' the London manufacturer who, in consequence of high rates, 
xes, rents, &c., considered the possibility of carrying on 
me, at least, of his operations in the country districts ; and 
lio some time ago wrote as follows on the experiment he had 
led: — "Within the last ten years there has been a decided 
action jfrom the previous tendency to concentrate all maiiu- 
ctures in the centres of trade. I consider the following 
(umg the principal causes of this change : Firstly, land f^i* 
lilding cottages, and for housing the artisans is far more readily 
^tainable in the country. Secondly, the expenses in larg!B 
wns have greatly increased, e,g. I am now paying 400/. per 
tar for water in London by meter, while twenty years ago X 
id the same quantity for 25/. per year ; rates and taxes and 
nts have also much increased. Thirdly, . owing to the im- 
jverishment of the agricultural interest, local labour is rela- 
rely cheaper than it used to be, and can be more regularly 
ipended upon. As r^ards my business generally, I have, 
r the forgoing reasons, greatly increased of late the amount 
labour I employ in the country, although we are heavily 
eighted by cost of carriage to the amount of som^ 800/, 
jrear." 

This gentleman, I understand, has one business in London and 
lother in Surrey ; yet he finds that in spite of the extra cost 
I has to pay for the transit of his goods by rail, his balance- 
leet at the end of the year shows a better result than if he 
id conducted the whole of his operations in the Metropolis. 
*oes it not seem anomalous that we should have to go to 
(mdon or some other big town for jam, the fruit for the 
lanufacture of which has to be grown in the country ? The 
iiBe question applies with almost equal force to several 
h&c commodities. The answer which one receives on pointing 
It anomalies of this sort is, that a large centre affords, to the 
an who wishes to buy a particular article, greater facilities — 
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with a consequent saving of expense— than a vOlage or smaD 
town. The advantage, it is assumed, arises from the fact that 
tlie buyer can call on, perhaps, several wholesale people in one 
day, whereas if the same people were located in difTerent conntnr 
districts he might have to make several journeys, or, at the 
least, have to conduct an unwelcome amount of correspondence 
This objection has, as may have been seen from the statements 
in this article, probably more of a theoretical than a practical 
hasis ; and a proper appreciation, on the part of manufactnieis 
and the public at large, of the benefits which everywhere wxm 
from a judicious creation of village industrial employments, b 
more or less close connection with agricultural operations, would 
finally dispose of it. 



VIJ. — Dairying in Neic Zealand, By A. F. SOMERVILLE. 

The marked difference between dairying in the CJolony of New 
Zealand and in Great Britain lies in the fact, that while in 
the former country it is the exception for the producers of the ] 
raw material — milk — to manufacture either cheese or butter 
from it, that being left to the factory, in this country the 
manufacture of butter and cheese is conducted by the dairy 
farmer on his own premises instead of in a factory. 



Advantages of the Colonial Ststxm. 






The Colonial system has several advantages. In the first 
place it permits of the farmer giving his whole attention to the 
production of ihe greatest quantity of milk of the richest 
<|uality at the least cost. The payment for it on a scale 
depending upon the amount of butter-fat contained in the milk 
also induces the farmer both to breed the most productive 
animal and to grow such fodder for his cows as will give the 
l)est results. Secondly, it allows of the production of a larger 
quantity of butter and cheese of uniform quality at far less 
cost than if individual farmers had produced it. And thirdly. 
it provides for the introduction of skilled managers to 8uper\ise 
the factories, thereby ensuring uniformly good restdts. Besides 
this, there is the general supervision of the dairy industry by 
the Government which tends to maintain a high standard of 
efficiency in the manufacture of daily products, and prevents 
any attempt to adulterate such products. 

Having spent five months in the Colony, from December/ 
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1895, to May, 1896, 1 propose to give a " bird's-eye view " of the 
condition of the dairy industry there as derived from a personal 
inspection of some fourteen or fifteen butter and cheese fac- 
tories, and from information supplied to me by Mr. Eitchie, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, by the Government Dairy Instructors 
and Managers of Dairy Factories, and especially by the Govern- 
ment Chief Dairy Commissioner, Mr. McEwan, a gentleman of 
whose grasp of the subject, practical knowledge, courtesy, and 
willingness to impart information, I cannot speak too highly. 

Bbeeds of Cattle. 

I am unable to give even an approximate number of dairy 
cows of each breed kept in the Colony, there being no statistics 
available; but of the 257,140 head of cattle kept for dairy- 
purposes stated by the New Zealand Official Year-book, 1895, 
to be in the Colony, by far the largest number were of the 
Ayrshire breed. I can only recollect being shown one herd 
of pure bred Shorthorns ; that was a very fine one belonging 
to Mr. Kirkland, who occupies a farm near Dunedin. Here 
and there Jerseys are found ; but, with the exception of some 
herds near Cambridge in the Waikato, in the neighbourhood of 
large butter factori^es, I heard of and saw but few others, which 
seems to show that this breed of cow is not universally popular. 
The reason for this is, the considerable demand for cattle for other 
purposes than dairying ; so, until a better price can be obtained 
for butter, a " general purposes " cow is found on the whole 
more profitable. By a "general purposes" cow I mean one 
which, after being culled from a dairy, can be used for meat and 
for the special purpose in the Colony of " breaking in " " bush ** 
land for grazing purposes. One or two small farmers who kept 
Jerseys near towns told me that butter made from the milk of 
Jersey cattle was firmer, and commanded a better price than 
that made in the same neighbourhood from other breeds of 
cows. In some localities a good many Holsteins are kept and 
crossed with the Ayrshire, and where the farmer does not pay 
sufficient regard to the quality of his milk, a variety of cross- 
bred cows may be found. 

The factories being open for from eight to niue months the 
cows, as a rule, are kept in milk for that period, but in some dis- 
tricts the milking season only extends over six months. I need 
hardly add that the dairy industry does not flourish where the 
cow is bringing in nothing except a calf for half the year. 
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Buttkb-Pat. 

What especially strikes one, however, is the very large amount 
of butter-fat obtainable from dairy cows, both in New Zealand 
and the Colonies of Victoria and New South Wales, even from 
]jreeds and crosses wliich in this country have by experience 
been found to be deficient in butter-fat-producing qualities. 
In many factories 3*8 per cent, butter-fat is the adopted 
standard, and in very few does it go below 3' 6 per cent At 
the Stratford Dairy Factory, which is worked for ten months 
in the year, and during last January was making an average 
of 1500 lbs. of butter a day, the average fat in the milk for 
the year had been as near as possible 4 per cent, and for May, 
1895, 4' 3 per cent. 

At the celebrated Edendale Cheese Factory, in a supply of 
101,409 lbs. of milk delivered to the factory between June 19 
and July 18, 1895, the average fat was 4* 63 per cent, the lowest 
being 3*26 per cent, and the highest 5*42 per cent I have 
mentioned these two factories because in both the milk is care- 
fully tested by the Babcock Tester, and the results given above 
were worked out by the Government Dairy Commissioner, while 
a dairy school was being held for a month at each place. Though 
the breed of cows is veiy much the same — Ayrshire and cross- 
bred Ayrshire — in the districts supplying each factory, the 
climate and character of the soil differ considerably. Stratford, 
wliicli is on the west coast of the North Island, has a mild 
damp climate ; Edendale lies about 700 miles to the south, 
with a climate like the South of Scotland. Stratford is in 
the centre of busli land recently cleared, and as but little of the 
land is " stumpt," plougliing is almost out of the question, and 
the only fodder is grass. Edendale is the centre of a fine flat 
agricultural country, roots and oats being grown for winter 
feeding. In neitlier district, so far as I could learn, was any 
artificial feeding-stuff, such as cake, supplied to the cows. 

At the Central Butter Factory at Christchurch, which is half 
way between Edendale and Stratford, there was from 3*6 to 
o'8 per cent of butter-fat in the milk supplied last January, 
and the factory turneil out 2,800 lbs. of butter a day. 

I have before me the returns of the test of the nulk supplied 
to the Cheltenham Factory, which also is on the west coast 
of tlie Xorth Island : the milk in February gave 4 per cent. ; 
March, 4*27 per cent. ; and April, 4' 4 per cent of butterrfat 
This is another bush district ; the cows are cross-bred Ayrshire 
and Shorthorn. 

Not far from this place I saw a small herd of Jerseys, two of 
which had, during two months of the last summer, averaged 17 lbs. 
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of butter per week each/ and I have authentic proof of a cow 
yielding as much as 23 lbs. of butter per week for a month after 
calving ; this cow was curiously enough a cross-bred Shorthorn. 
Many other cases could be quoted of high percentages of butter- 
fat. One gentleman, who keeps a nice little herd of Jerseys, 
and supplies a factory, wrote to me : "I have had individual 
tests as high as 6*5 per cent., and many between that and 
5 per cent. ; my average for the last twelve months would be 
about 4*25 per cent. This, as well as the quantity, I hope to 
improve by careful breeding." In the same letter he says, 
^' green oats and a feed of hay given in the shed constitute the 
winter feed," The conclusion which, I think, one may draw, is 
that, partly owing to care in keeping cows whose milk is natu- 
rally rich in butter-fat, partly owing to care in breeding, and 
. partly owing to the climate and fertUity of the soil, results are 
«€^y obtained in New Zealand which in this country can only 
be equalled by systematic attention to both breeding and feeding. 
On the other hand, as will be shown later on, far better results 
would probably be obtained in the Colony if dairy cows were 
housed in the winter, and more attention were given to winter 
feeding and the cultivation of the soil on lines similar to those 
followed by the farmers in Ontario, -Caiiada. 

System of Daibt Fabmino. 

This brings me to the sjrstem of dairy-farming in New Zea- 
land. As already stated, the greater part of the milk produced 
in the Colony, which is intended to be converted into butter or 
o,heese, is taken to creameries and fact6ries. There are, how- 
ever, many farmers who make their own butter, and a few their 
own che^. "Farmers'" butter, as a class, realises far less 
than factory-made butter in the Colony, and if exported is 
blended. 

By far the best Cheddar cheese is made by Mr. Candy, one of 
the old Somerset family of cheese-makers, who has for many 
years had a farm near Christchurch. Mr. Candy's cheese is 
quite different from, and vastly superior to, any factory cheese 
in New Zealand ; it commands a better price, and would hold its 
own with that of the best makers here. A Mrs. Eichards, who 
also has a farm near Christchurch, makes a very excellent 
Stilton. 

With a few exceptions, and those chiefly in the neighbourhood 

of Christchurch, the quality of cheese made in private dairies 

is far below that made on farms in the home country. The 

cheese made on the factory system which I tasted at farms in 

. Otago was decidedly disappointing; 
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The farmer is therefore a milk producer, and the introduction 
of the Babcock Tester has taught him that not only quantity 
but also quality must be aimed at in the milk supply. 

Many farmers keep a careful register of the quality as well as 
of the quantity of their milk ; and I was glad to find how uni- 
versally the Babcock Tester was being used in all well-managed 
dairies. It is laid down as a principle by Mr. McEwan, and 
adopted by the Managers of Dairy Factories, that : " Everjrthing 
else being equal, quantity and quality of milk combined indi- 
cate the commercial value of the cow for either butter or cheese." 
The result of this has been to direct attention to the breeding 
and selection of the best and richest milkers as dams. But here, 
unfortunately, the " system '* seems to stop ; neither in the pro- 
vision of warmth by housing, nor in winter feeding, is the New 
Zealand farmer at all on a par with his Canadian cousin. 
Though the climate of New Zealand is mild and the Mrinters 
are short, there is a heavy winter rainfall in the districts where 
most of the dairying is carried on, and the grass in the winter 
and early spring has very little nourishment in it. Just as in 
this country, those who have the worst climate to contend with 
are the best farmers, so in New Zealand the farmers of Otago 
and Southland are far ahead of their more favoured brethren in 
tlie North Island, especially as regards the care of their cattle 
in the winter. 

Eoughly speaking, the dairy lands may be divided into two 
classes ; land formerly covered with forest, or " bush," as it is 
called, and cleared within the last fifteen years ; and land 
which, since European occupation, has been clear 'of bush, 
and was formerly covered with fern and a variety of native 
growths, from tussock-giuss to " scrub," by which latter temi 
is denoted an undergrowth of shrubs, thorns, and creepers. The 
bush land, after being cleared by cutting down and burning the 
timber, is sown with permanent grasses and clovers, which as a 
rule grow with great luxuriance, and for many years give a very 
rich pasture. Dairy cows fed on these pastures produce milk 
especially rich in butter-fat ; but it has been noticed that after 
from seven to ten years the richness gradually diminishes, so 
tliat it becomes a question whether or not the pastures on old 
bush land will go on deteriorating or will recover their feeding 
properties in future years. To clear the land of the burnt 
stumps and trunks of the old bush involves too much expense, 
though in course of time nothing but the roots are left Even 
then it costs nearly as much as the original price paid for the 
land, sometimes even more, to drag out the stumps and 
roots by means of levers worked by bullocks. Tliis done, how- 
ever, the land can be ploughed and excellent crops grown on it. 
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ush land when cleared is some of the most valuable land for 
sdryiiig in the Colony. 
On the other land, the fern and " rubbish " have to be burnt 
ff, and the land, if flat, ploughed and cropped before it can 
e sown down. In very few districts can a profitable permanent 
asture be obtained on this class of land, and it pays better, 
rhen the land is ploughable, to grow a rotation of crops. This, 
owever, the farmer too often neglects to do, and worn-out, 
nprofitable pastures constantly meet the traveller's eye. 

Another danger also arises from the presence of noxious weeds, 
hief amongst which are the " Cape- weed " and " penny-royal," 
rhich have a very bad effect on both cheese and butter. Where 
>astures are allowed to " run out," the " Cape- weed " often takes 
)OSsession, and when it does so it comes to stay. The best 
arming among individual farmers which I noticed while passing 
hrough the Colony was in the Taieri District, near Mosgiel, and 
ibout ten miles from Dunedin. Here, on farms of about 250 
teres in extent are found magnificent crops, a plentiful use of 
nanure, first-rate winter housing for cattle, and well arranged 
lairies. All through the fine belt of land which stretches 
or some 120 miles from Dunedin to Invercargill to the 
West, and to the Mataura District, about thirty miles to 
;he north of the latter place, one is struck by the excellent 
}rops and thriving farms. My remarks must, however, be 
confined to the Dairy section of farming, for I could not 
)ut notice that in several places in this district the pas- 
tures were worn out and unprofitable, and oats, swedes, and 
:urnips, with the addition of a little hay, were all that was 
provided for winter feeding. In the Wairarapa District, in the 
Wellington Province, in the Hawke's Bay District, and in 
several other places in the North Island, although the land is 
very suitable for ploughing and growing winter crops, no pro- 
vision at all seemed to be made for the cows in winter. In 
fact, the system pursued on too many dairy farms seems to be, 
to milk the cows so long as the grass lasts, and then to leave 
them to take their chance in the " bush " or anywhere during 
the two, three, or four winter months. 

In the Waikato District, in the Auckland Province, where 
there are a large number of dairy factories and creameries, I 
was informed that the cows were, as a rule, milked for eight 
months only in the year, and that the only winter feed provided 
was turnips, to be eaten off " unpulled " in the paddocks. There 
are of course some exceptions to this, notably where herds of 
Jerseys are kept. 

Speaking generally, neither in the way of housing nor in 
winter feeding is the New Zealand dairy farmer up to date. 
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On this point Mr. McEwan has spoken very strongly, and 
coming, as he does, from the Province of Ontario^ Canada, 
where " soiling " for dairying is so universally and so success- 
fully carried out, he is fully alive to the fact that a much larger 
head of cattle could be kept on the land, and far better results 
obtained, were the cows properly fed and cared for in the winter. 
With this object he has tried to induce the Government to 
establish, for the carrying on of experiments, farms similar to 
those in Canada, where regular courses of instruction could be 
given in all branches of dairying. There is an old-established 
Agricultural College, with a farm attached to it, at Lincoln, near 
Christchurch ; but this is intended for all classes of farming, 
and by attempting too much has not been of sufficient practical 
benefit to the small farmer. 

Dairying is a specialite in itself, and the best authorities recog- 
nise that in dairying, and its accessory the keeping of pigs, we 
have quite sufficient material for an independent school of 
instruction, with experimental farms for demonstration. I regret 
to add that as the present Government in New Zealand cannot 
see " votes " in Mr. McEwan's suggestion, there seems to be no 
immediate prospect of their being carried into effect. Another 
hindrance to the establishment of a system of good farming 
throughout the Colony is, in my opinion, caused by the regula- 
tions in force for putting settlers on the lands belonging to the 
Government. During the last three or four years the Govern- 
ment has endeavoured to prevent the overcrowding of the towns, 
and to find occupation for the unemployed, by cutting up blocks 
of land into small holdings, which are leased or sold to settlers 
on easy terms. A further provision has been made, enabling the 
Government to advance money, at low rates of interest, to these 
settlers for the improvement of their land, on the security of tlie 
holdings. 

In theory, notliing could be better, but in practice the system 
has in some places been a failure, and in many other places has 
not been the success it might have been. In the first place, the 
amount of land which a man may buy from the Government is 
very limited ; and, if he succeeds by intelligence, energy, and 
thrift, in putting himself into a position to increase his holding, 
he is debarred from buying any more land from the Government. 
In the next place, the land wlien thrown open for settlement is 
ballotted for, with the result that it frequently happens that the 
successful parties have not had the slightest previous experience 
in farming, while men who would make excellent occupiers of the ■ 
farms fail to get the land. Lastly, when the land is leased from ' 
the Government, applications are in a short time made for 
reduction of rent, which, meaning votes at the next election, are 
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frequently successful. The farms are often without rojuis or 
markets, and in many instances it takes two or three years 
before any returns can be made off them ; in these cases the 
Government has to step in and find work for the farmers on the 
roads to enable them to pay their rents and the instalments of 
the purchase monies. This system not only leads to much 
corruption, but is entirely subversive of good and successful 
farming. 

A fkr better system would be to encourage instead those 
who have already had some experience in farming, and to offer 
facilities for first training the agriculturist, and then starting 
him on the land, where he can employ the knowledge and 
experience he has gained. In the Colonies, as in England, it is 
found most difficult to get the older farmers to adapt themselves 
to modem ideas of cleanliness, and to give their attention to 
those matters which enable the farmers in Denmark and else- 
where to successfully compete with us. Hence it is by 
training the rising generation that we must look for success in 
the future. How tMs has been carried out in Canada and with 
what results, has been testified to by many agriculturists who 
have visited that Colony, and is apparent even to anyone who, 
like myself, has spent a short time in the neighbourhood of 
Toronto. 

Cheese and Butter Factories. 

There were, at the beginning of September, 1895, 242 butter 
and* cheese factories and -creameries at work in the Colony of 
New Zealand. The chief centres of the dairy industry in the 
North Island are the " Waikato " in the Auckland Province ; 
Woodville and other townships of the Forty Mile Bush in the 
Hawke's Bay Province; the "Wairarapa" in the Wellington 
Province ; and along the West Coast from Palmerston to New 
Plymouth. Most of the factories in these places are employed 
in making butter, and, as a rule, the cheese made in the North 
Island is inferior in quality to that coming from the South 
Island. In the South Island there are fewer factories; the 
chief centres for butter factories being in the neighbourhood 
of Christchurch, and Bank's Peninsula, in the Canterbury 
Province. 

Coming to Otago, one finds a few excellent butter factories in 
the neighbourhood of Dunedin; but the centre of the cheese 
industry is to be found in the Southland factories, of which 
Edendaie is the premier, in point of origin and in superiority of 
produce. In fact, I believe that Mr. Biydone, the Chairman of 
the New Zealand and Australian Land Company, was the first 
to start a cheese factory on a large scale in the Colony, building 
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one on the Company^s magnificent estate at Edendale ; he was 
tilso the first to promote the woollen industry at the Mosgiel 
Mills, and the first, too, to start that frozen mutton industry, 
which has attained such a marvellous development during the 
last ten yeai*s. It is to men like Mr. Brydone that the Colony 
owes so much for the expansion of her trade in dairy procbce 
and frozen meat, and it is to be regretted that the Colony is not 
now being governed by men of his stamp. 

Speaking genemlly, the best butter comes from the North 
Island, while the best cheese is produced at the factories near 
•Christchurch and in Southland. 

So far as the butter industry is concerned, it may be regarded 
as successful and thriving ; and if the difficulty of noxious weeds 
is overcome, and a rather closer-grained butter, needing less 
«alt, and somewhat drier in character, can be obtained, I see no 
reason why New Zealand need be afraid of any competitor. 

As regards the cheese industry, that cannot be considered a 
success. As a class, the New Zealand Cheddars, which form 
the bulk of the factory-made cheese of the Colony, are decidedly 
inferior to the better classes of English and Scotch Cheddars. 

' Failure to Produce Fiest-Class Cheese. 

This is due, I think, to many causes. In the firet place, there 
are no old pastures such as are to be found in this country ; in 
the next place, noxious weeds spoil the flavour in some districts ; 
Init, apart from these, there are causes which are easily pre- 
ventible. The w^hey is heated by steam in a "jacketed" vat, 
instead of being drawn off, heated, and then added as a " scald " 
to the curd. The temperature of the scald in the New Zealand 
factories is far lower than that used by English Cheddar-makers. 
The pressing is too rapid and severe. The cheeses are not 
ripened before export ; and, after leaving the factory, are sub- 
jected to varying changes of temperature, and travel to England 
at a temperature averaging 45°, during a period when they 
are supposed to be ripening. Consequently, New Zealand cheeses 
exhibited at Dairy Shows in England are found to be very in- 
ferior to home-made ones. Tliey have the appearance of having 
been first overheated and afterwards chilled. While they cost 
from 455. to 475. per cw^t. to deliver to the London buyer^ they 
rarely fetched as much as 405. per cwt. in London during 1895 
and the first six months of 1896, though the price rose to 52^. 
per cwt. last autumn, in consequence of the shortness of the 
home supply. 
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The Fagtort System. 

Che New Zealand factory is situated, as a rule, in the centre 
a daily district, and, when possible, near a railway station. 
can thus receive cream by train from the creameries which 
lect the milk from farms too remote to deliver the milk direct 
:he factory, and the manufactured produce — butter and cheese 
}an be placed in the insulated cars without exposure to heat 
tiansit. 

Some factories I visited were entirely supplied by milk direct 
m the farms, receiving as much as 3,000 gallons per day ; 
lers received nothing but cream ; while others, again, took 
di milk and cream. 

BUTTIB FaOTOBISS. 

In a butter factory the general method of making and dealing 
th the butter is as follows : — The milk is first weighed — the 
Lffalo Scale Company's weighing-machine being universally 
^ ; a sample of each supplier's milk is taken, put into a bottle 
th his name on it, in which either a few grains of Bichromate 
Potassium, or " corrosive sublimate," are placed to act as a 
iservative, and once a week the milk is tested for butter-fat 
the Babcock Tester, and the milk paid for at a rate dependent 
the amoimt of butter-fat shown by the test. After weighing, 
3 bulk of the milk from each supplier is discharged into a 
tam-jacketed vat, where the temperature of the milk is raised 
86^ As a rule, the supplier brings the evening's and morning's 
Ik mixed, and only in a few places are there two deliveries, 
me suppliers place the evening's milk in cool chambers, but 
ire is room for improvement in the care of the evening's milk, 
ter being heated, the milk passes to the separators. The " De 
val" is the most favoured separator; but, in the largest 
tories, the " Burmeister and Wain " runs it close. Some of 
jse separate 300 gallons per hour, and make 2,700 revolutions 
r minute. 

rhe separated milk is discharged at a higher level and 
IS into vats, whence it is drawn off and taken away by the 
}plier. The cream, passing through a tube into a lower 
d, runs into a "jacketed" vat, where it is at once cooled 
TO to 45°. 

[n a few instances the cream is Pasteurised, immediately after 
Miration, by being raised to 168°, kept at that temperature for 
een minutes, and then reduced to 50° ; this is mostly done at 
ameries to preserve the cream for travelling, 
rhe cream is in some factories raised to 68°, for the purpose 
adding a starter. Other factories do not use a starter, while 
<roL. vn. — p. s. G 
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others, again, employ one only in the winter. The crean 
it has been previously raised for the starter, is then lowered, 
if not, it is raised to fi'om 56° to iyS°, and in winter sometime 
60"", and, where the starter is used, kept at that temperature 
from sixteen to eighteen.houi*8 to ripen. Where no starter is u 
it is kept, twenty-four hours in summer, and forty-eight horn 
winter, to ripen. Where bought cream is added to the sepan 
cream, the ripening depends on the condition of the boi 
cream, and the manager has to use his own discretion. . In s 
factories the cream is mixed and kept in motion for thre( 
four houre by wooden mixers, moved slowly backwards 
forwards. 

All the work is of course done by machinery ; steam p 
rally, and sometimes electricity, being the motive power. A 
the cream is ripened, it is passed direct into the chums. Tk 
as a rule, are plain, ol)long, rectangular boxes without beat 
the largest being capable of turning out up to 800 lbs. of bu 
at one churning. 

In some factories I saw chums with " beaters " inside ; 
called " the Sti-eamlet," lesembled the Disc Churn in its act 
and was said to be si)eedy and a good worker, but difiicul 
clean. Danisli churns had been tried and discarded at B 
dale ; and the plain box churn seemed to be the most popul 

The churning, as a i*ule, takes thirty minutes; in s 
factori(»s the churn is worked at thirty revolutions per min 
in otliers at a higher speed. When the butter bi-eaks in 
churn, water is introduced by a hose ; there are two wash 
after drawing the butter-milk, and the churning is continuei 
a satisfactory grain is obtained. The churn is then opened 
the butter taken out witli wooden shovels and placed on 
worker. Various sorts of workei's are used; among the 
noticed " liradford's Armentine" and the "Fargo," the h 
a revolving table with two rollei-s side l)y side, one higher i 
tho otlier. The Imtter is worked and tlien left, in some ( 
for VI hours, in others for 24 hours, when it is again woi 
and from 2^ per cent, to 5 per cent, of salt, with about 1 per i 
of preservative, is added. It remains another 24 hours on a 
]>efore being juicked. 

This system of working the liutter is contrary to 
McEwan's instructions; but only in one factory, the Che 
bam, near Fielding, did 1 find the Imtter worked raj 
so as to keej) it from ex[)osure to the air, and to insure 
l)eing ])acke<l in l)oxes within 24 hours after churning. 
butter, after having been worked and ready for packing, is 
into square boxes lined witli parcliment paper, and hoi 
oG lbs. each. 
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« 
WThen packed the butter is placed in the cool store, where it 

naius till there is a sufficient quantity to send down to the 

Its. The temperature of the cool chamber is controlled 

a freezing machine, and can be raised or lowered at 

11. The cool chambers will probably in future be all insu- 

«d by meuis of "pumice," which is an excellent non-con- 

ctor and antiseptic. Each butter-box is branded with the 

ide mark of the factory, the date when the butter is made, 

d the Government brand. 

The butter when sent to the port is taken to the cool stores 

d graded by a Government officer, who classes it according to 

lality, the class being branded on the box. A report is sent 

the factory, so that any fault in the batter is immediately 

cjuired into, and the cause detected and dealt with by the 

rectors of the factory. The butter after being graded is 

eked on board ship, and kept at a temperature just below 

jezing point. 

How it is dealt with on arrival here is a question to which 

any English consumers would like an answer. It would 

rtainly be to the interest of both producer and consumer if a 

ethod could be found for ensuring that New Zealand butter 

15 sold as such. 

Ghsbse Factories. ^ 

With reference to cheese factories, I can only speak from a 
irsonal knowledge of those where cheese is made on the 
aeddar system ; this, however, is the one adopted in nearly 
ery factory. The Stiltons which are made in a few factories 
e consumed in the Colony. I found less care in testing milk 
the cheese than at the butter factories, and it was more often 

16 rule to give an all-round price per gallon for the milk, 
id that a lower price than for milk supplied to butter fae- 
ries. In February, 1896, 2c?. a gallon was the price fixed by 
any cheese factories for milk then being supplied. 

AVhere a better svstem of management is followed, the milk 
tested, and payment depends, as in the case of butter, on the 
nount of fat in the milk. At the Edendale Factory, I found 
le standard for milk was 3* 6 butter-fat, giving 1 lb. of cheese 
> 11 lbs. of milk; this would be an average result. The 
rening's and morning's milk are mixed together and heated 
•SS'', at which temperature the milk is tested witli rennet — 
dr. to 4 oz. of milk ; if coagulation takes place in twenty 
conds, the milk is considered ripe for applying the rennet. 
ansen*s rennet is universally used — about 3J oz. to 1,000 lbs. 
milk. If the cheese is to be coloured, Hansen's annatto is 
ed — about 1 oz. to 1,000 lbs. of milk. As a rule. New 

G 2 
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Zealand cheese is coloured ; at the Edendale Factory both whii 
and coloured cheese are made. The curd is cut for about t 
quarters of an hour before heat is applied. After this, tl 
vat is heated by steam or hot water, raising the contents to ^I 
temperature of about 98°. After remaining forty minutes 
this temperature it gradually cools, and when the curd m 
draw out J^ to i inch by the hot-iron test it is time to 
the whey otf. The curd is then handled on racks in the vi 
or in a sink (cooler), and, when dry, is allowed to " ched 
mat" for about two hours. It is then milled, McPherson'i 
curd-mill being used in most factories ; after this, it is ke 
loose to expel any gases from over-ripe milk or noxious weeds 
and, after being thus aerated for about half an hour, salt 
added — about 2 J lbs to 3 lbs. per 1,000 lbs. of milk. 

The next process is " hooping " the curd, which at this perioA 
should be at a tempeiuture of 80°-85°. The hoops are places \ 
horizontally in a Factory Cheese I^ess against a strong sprin| 
at one end, and pressure is applied by screwing them up fron 
the further end, so that an even and continuous pressure i 
maintained by rueans of the spring. When the curd is " hooi>ed,'' 
cloths are placed in the hoops and remain attached to the cheesd 
after they are taken out, and discs of wood protect both ends 
of the cheese. The pressing seemed to me to be far too severe at 
first, as the whey is almost entirely exuded in the course of from 
10 to 15 minutes. The cheese only remains in the hoops alwutt 
seventeen hours, when it is removed to the curing-room, which! 
is kept at a tempemture dependent, more or less, on the season; 
and varying from 57° to 68"^. After remaining in the curing- 
room from 12 to 14 days, being turned every day during that 
period, the cheese is sent off by train to the Stores at the port- 
In a few days it is put on boai*d ship, and travels to England 
at a temperature of about 45°-50°; so that the cheese never 
has an opportunity of ripening. The object appears to be t(^ 
turn out an article which will be ready for consumption ift 
a short period, but no attempt is mad^ to produce a really 
fine-class cheese. Some cheeses that were sent from the 
Hawera Cheese Factory to one of our Somersetshire Agricul- 
tural Shows this year compared very unfavoiu'ably with English 
Cheddars, and were considered by the Judge to have been over^ 
heated atone period, probably during the railway journey to the 
port, or while at the port, and chilled afterwai*ds, no doubt on 
the voyage home. As regards texture and amount of fat^ they 
were said to be equal to many of our best cheeses. 
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Conclusion. 

I have no pretension to be considered an expert in dairy 
Latters, nor even an authority ; but in common with many 
iliers, I feel a deep interest in an industry upon which so 
iciny are dependent for their livelihood ; an industry, too, so 
Imirably suited to this country, and which might be in a 
ourishing condition at the present time and with present 
rices. But some dairy farmers still cling to antiquated 
lethods, which are both unsound from a business point of 
lew and wasteful in practice. I feel confident that, though we 
lay be beaten in lower grades, no imported article can compare 
ith our best home dairy produce, and I see no reason why we 
:iould rest content with turning out inferior goods when with 
ue care we can produce the best. 



VIII. — Farming in Shropshire in 1875 and 1895. 
By Egbert E. Tuknbull, F.S.S. 

lN order to measure the extent of the agricultural depression 
iiat prevails in this county and to see what steps have been 
aaken to meet it, the following particulars of the live stock and 
Kops, and estimates of the value of the same in 1875 and in 
1895, may be interesting. 

In 1875 the quantity of land under cultivation, including 

grass land, was 696,122 acres ; in 1895, 717,963 acres, being an 

increase of 21,840 acres = 3*14 per cent. In grass land there 

lias been an increase in the last twenty years of 86,155 acres ; 

Ihe quantity in 1875 bemg 369,365 acres, and in 1895, 455,520 

acres — the increase = 23 J per cent. In 1875, 53 per cent, of the 

-cultivated land was under grass; in 1895, 63*18 per cent. 

The increase in the quantity of grass land and the diminution of 

^e area under the plough have been accompanied by an increase 

ii the quantity of live stock kept on agricultural holdings ; but 

the fact that the quantity of land under cultivation was greater 

"in 1895 than in 1875 must not be lost sight of. The area of 

curable land in 1895 was less than in 1875 by 64,316 acres = 

19*70 per cent., being now about 37 per cent, of the cultivated 

l^d as compared with 47 per cent, in 1875. Cold clay land is 

^w kept, as a rule, green-side uppermost. 

The area under grain crops in 1875 was 176,622 acres ; in 
•^895, 131,809; the decrease being 44,813 acres = 25-37 per 
^nt. The decrease in wheat was 71 ' 30 per cent. ; and in beans. 
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peas, and rye, 55 per cent. In the oat crop there was a large 
increase, viz. 66 • 66 per cent. ; and in barley, 6 • 83 per cent 
Of the total area under com crops in 1875, wheat occupied 
82,511 acres = 46-70 per cent. ; in 1895, only 23,668 acres = 
17 '95 per cent. Wheat is no longer king. The leading por- 
tion is now occupied by barley, of which 57,280 acres weie 
grown in 1895, against 53,618 in 1875. The oat crop in 1895 
occupied 44,711 acres, and in 1875, 26,824 acres. Of beans, 
peas, and rye, only 6,150 acres were grown in 1895, against 
13,669 in 1875. In green crops, the decrease iiL.-1895, as 
compared with 1875, was 7,550 acres = 11 '68 per cent. 



1876. 



1895. 



Turnips and Swedes 

Mangolds .. 
' Potatoes 
: Other Green Crops . 



Acres. 
50,S13 
5,1T7 

3,761 



61,625 



Acres. 
44,053 
5,025 
6,412 
1,585 



Increase in fwtatoes 

Net decrease in Gvten Crops 



57,075 



Decreue. 



Acres. 

6,260 

152 

2,175 



8,587 
1,087 



7,550 



In potatoes, the increase in the number of acres grown in 
1895 was 1,037 = 19*60 per cent. The decwftse in tuniipB and 
swedes was 6,260, and in mangolds, 152, together ^412 acies = 
11-55 per cent. In other green crops the deciea0e«K 57*83 
per cent. 

Of clover and rotation grasses there wei-e 6,090 fewer acres in 
1895 than in 1875 = 8 per cent. In 1895 there were 150,187 
aci'es under hay as against 117,930 in 1875, being an increa^ 
of 32,257 acres = 27*35 per cent. Of pasture la^d, including 
" seeds " grazed, there was an increase in 1895 of 47,810 acres 
= 14*60 per cent. In 1895 there were only 3,577 acres of 
bare fallow and uncropped land, as against 9,786 acres in 1875; 
the decrease being 6,209 aci-es = 63-45 per cent. Of woods 
and plantations there were, in 1895 50,490 acres, or 10,790 
acres more than iu 1875 = 22J per cent. 

The total area of land and water in Shropshire is 859,516 
acres, of which 5 * 87 per cent, is woodland ; land under cultiva- 
tion, 83 • 53 per cent. ; mountain and heath land used for 
grazing (32,610 acres), 3*87 per cent. In England, the propor- 
tion of woodland is 5 . 12 ])er cent. Of orchards, or of arable 
and grass land used also for fruit, there were in Shropshire, io 
1895, 4,570 acres, as compared with 2,685 in 1875, being a»i 
increase of 1,885 acres = 70 per cent. 
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Yield. 

As compared with the average of the ten preceding years, 
the^comand hay crops in 1895 were under the average. Potatoes, 
tomips, and swedes were over the average. 

TisLD : Dbobsass in 1895. 



Corn Crops. 


Hay and Mangold Crops. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oato 

BeanB 

Peas 


Fer cent. 
8-42 
2-94 
1-21 

10-57 
4-10 


Meadow Hay 

"Seeds" Hay 

Mangolds 


Per cent. 
22-86 
21-30 

3-68 

• • 



Incbsase in Yield in 1895. 

Potatoes, 1 1 • 42 per cent. ; turnips and swedes, 5 • 09 per cent, ; 
hops, 69 • 78 per cent. 

In 1885 an official estimate of the ordinary average yield of 
farm crops in Shropshire and other counties was made, parti- 
culars of which were published in the * Agricultural Eetums.' 
In the * Agricultural Betuiiis for 1895 ' the average yield for the 
ten years, 1885-94, are given : these show that since 1885 an 
improvement has taken place in the average yield of wheat, 
barley, oats, meadow-hay, and hops, viz. wheat, 2 '36 bushels 
(imp.) ; barley, 0*37; oats, 2 • 59 ; meadow-hay, • 30 cwt. ; 
hops, 0*13 cwt. On the other hand, a decrease is shown in 
respect of beans, peas, turnips, swedes, mangolds, and seed-hay, 
— viz. beans, • 44 bushels ; peas, • 41 ; turnips and swedes, 
3 • 56 tons ; mangolds, • 7 tons ; " seeds " hay, 5 • 34 cwt. In 
the last ten years much greater attention has been given by 
many farmers to the quality of the grain used for seed purposes, 
particularly as regards wheat, barley, and oats, resulting in an 
improved average yield, and also in a higher quality of grain. 
lime has not been applied to the land to the same extent as 
formerly, and this accounts, to some extent, for the marked 
decrease in the average yield of turnips, swedes, and clover hay 
— a decrease which has added considerably to the cost of 
producing meat and milk. 

In the following tables the yield of grain, hay, and root crops 
is calculated on the basis of the ordinary average yield, as ascer- 
tained during the inquiry instituted by the Government in 1885. 
Had the estimate of the avenge of the ten yeai's, 1885-94, been 
adopted, the value of the wheat, barley, and oat crops of 1875 
would have been increased by 8-66 per cent., 1*21 per cent.. 
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and 7 • 84 per cent, respectively. Again, had the year 1874, 
instead of 1875, been selected for comparison with 1895, the 
decrease in the value of the produce shown as having taken 
place in 1895, as compared with 1875, would have been much 
larger, serious as it appears. 

British Corn — Ayebaok Pbices fsb Impsbial Quabtbb. 



Wheat 
Barley- 
Cats 



1874. 


1876. 


1800. 


jr. d, 

55 


f. d. 
45 2 


23 1 


44 11 


38 5 


21 11 ^ 


28 10 


28 8 


1 

14 6 : 



The high prices that ruled for wheat in 1872, 1873, and 1874. 
in consequence of the great Franco-German War, have never 
since been reached in this country, except in 1877, when wheat 
averaged oQs, ^d. The price steadily fell till, in 1885, the price 
was 20s. Id. per quarter below the average of 1874; and in 
1895, when tlie lowest average price of the century was reached, 
\\'A. 23s. Id.y tlie price was 32s. M. per quarter below the average 
of 1874 = 58§ per cent. Since 1874, barley has fallen in price 
23s. per quarter = 51 '22 per cent., and oats, 14s. 4rf. per quarter 
= about 50 per cent. 

Tlie value of the grain grown in Shropshire in 



1875 was 1,273,300 
''"^e^fo'uD 247.500 



ill 1895 



500,000 



Tofail value of the Conil, .q^ q^^ Total value of the Coml ^Kix aaa 
Crops of li>7a . . . . / ^5Z0,»0U ^^^ ^^ ^^^ j ^SO,m 

Decrease in value, 870,800f. = 57*20 per cent. 

Value per acre lu 1875, 8/. 128. 3<i. ; iu 1895, 4Z. 18«. 8d. 

Decrease in value, per aero, 3/. 13«. Id, 

Of hay, 185,150 tons were grown in 1875, and 150,930 tons 
in 1895 ; tlie value at the farm was 

£ 

In 1875 740,600 (80«. per ton). 

In 1895 528,250(70*. per ton). 

The decrease in value being 212,350 = 28] per oent 

Of early and late potatoes, 36,000 tons were grown in 
1875, and 40,285 tons in 1895. The increase in quantify was 
10,285 tons = 28 "57 per cent. ; but Ihs decrease in value was, 
nevertheless, 27,350'., — the value per acie being fully 7/. lO*- 
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[reater in 1875 than in 1895, viz. 20/., as against 12/. 10s. 
Estimated value of the crop: — 

£ 

1875 107,500 

1895 80,150 

Of turnips, swedes, and mangolds, the quantity grown in 

1875 was 1,100,000 toDP. 

1895 „ 848,000 „ 

Or 252,000 tons less in 1895 than in 1875 = 22^ per cent. 

The consuming value per ton in 1875 was about Is, 6rf., and 
in 1895, about 6s. Estimated value of the crops : — 

Turnips, Swedes, and Mangolds. 

1875 412,500 

1895 254,000 

Taking the value of meat and dairy produce into account, the 
value per acre of permanent pastures and " seeds " gmzed was 
in 1875, 42s. 6rf., and in 1895, 35s. 

£ 

Estimated value, 1875 695,000 

„ „ 1895 656,000 

The reduction in value, although taken at 7s. M. per acre 
(17 • 65 per cent.) under the value per acre in 1875, only amounts 
to 39,000/., there having been 47,810 more acres grazed in 1895 
than in 1875. In other crops there was a reduction in value of 
19,000/. The estimated total value of com crops, hay crops, 
i^reen crops, and pastures works out to 

£ «. (2. 

8,504, 500L for 1875 = 5 8 per acre. 
2,177,500^ „ 1895 =308,, „ 

Estimated decrease in value, 1,327,000/. = 37s. per acre in 
respect of the acreage of 1895, and 40s. per acre as between the 
average value per acre of land occupied in 1875 and in 1895 
i^spectively. The decrease in value = 37^^ per cent. 

Yaluation Summabt. 




I Com Crops 
j Hay Croi» 



I 



Green Crops 
Pastures . . 



1,520,800 
740,600 
548,100 
695,000 



1896. 



£ 
650,000 
528,250 
348,250 
656,000 



S, 504,500 I 2,177,500 
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Per Acre, 1875 5 8 

1895 3 8 



»» 



Estimated decrease in value, 37^ per cent = 19827,0001. 



• I 



• ■ 



...... £ 

Estimated decrease in expenses, rent, seed, feeding) _ mvQ ^^ 

staffs, mannres, ftc, 22<. per acre / ~" 'W»"w 

Estimated decrease in nett income s= 587,000 

1,327,000 

The estimated value of farm produce sold or coDBomedin 
farm households wad in : — 

£ 

1875 1,280,000 

1895 460,000 

Estimated reduction in vuluo = 64 per cent. 820,000 

Livx Stock. 

r 

The estimated gross revenue from live stock was in >— 

£ 

1875 2,047,000 

1895 1,740,000 

Estimated reduction in 1395 = l5 per cent. 307,000 

Farm produce, dairy produce, fat stock, and horses : — 

£ 

1875 3,327,000 

1895 2,200,000 



Reduction in 1895 = 38-87 per cent, i , 127,000 

In order to test the valuation of the crops by the gross 
revenue, there are several points to be considered. Seed corn 
and seed potatoes, though produced on agricultural holdings and 
chiefly in the county, not being available for revenue purposes- 
their value must necessarily be added to the amount stated 
under the heads of farm produce and live stock sold. The 
value of food consumed by working horses should also be added, 
as the value of their labour is not included in gross revenue. 
Straw used for bedding and thatch, not being available for stock 
food, though formerly it was too often tro<:lden under foot wbea 
it might, if more covered yards had been provided, have been 
used as fodder, must be valued and credited to the account, 
probably one-half the supply in 1875 and oneTlifth the supply 
in 1895. From the total amounts thus arrived at, titeremust 
be deducted the value of purchased food consumed in each year 
of account. Any difference, too, in the quantity of food for : 
cattle, sheep, and pigs on hand, and in the number of stock 
reared, must necessarily be taken into consideration. Seveial I 
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of these factors are difficult, if not impossible, to estimate 
satisfaxjtorily, but the following deserve mention : — 




Keep of working)! 
Hones .. ..J 

Seed Cora .. '.. ; abont 12<. per acre i about 1$. per acre 106,000 46,000 
BeddiDgandXhaftch 10«.perton .. 10i.per1on .. > 55,000. lOfOCO* 



The estimated valjie of food consumed by working horses 
amounts to IZs. 6d. per. acre in 1875, land .8s. 6(/. per acre in 
1895, for the whole of the land occupied, and 23s. 3d. per 
acre in 1875, and 16s. 6d. per aci'e in 1895 for the arable 
land, and grass land under hay, being a reduction of os. per 
acre when applied to the airhole of tlie land occupied, and 
6«. 9rf. when charged against the arable and meadow hay 
land only. Although the cost of keep per working horse has- 
been reduced from 25/. to 15/. = 40 per cent., or 10/. per 
horse, the total value of the grain, hay, straw, and green 
food consumed has only been reduced by 33*65 per cent. In 
1875, the number of horses employed on the land and used 
solely for agricultural purposes was 18,824. In 1895, with 
37,032 fewer acres under the plough and in meadow hay 
(9f per cent), and with 64,315 acres ( = 19V^gper cent.) less- 
arable land, 20,202 horses are employed solely on the land,, 
or 1,378 (being nearly 7J per cent.) more than in 1875. In 
1895, the percentage of unbroken horses and of mares kept 
solely for breeding purposes was 43^ per cent of the whole 
number enumerated ; in 1875, 34J per cent. This fact points, 
to a greater proportion of the mares employed on the land 
being also used for breeding purposes in 1895 than in 1875,. 
in which <9ne a larger number would necessarily have to be 
employed per 100 acres. Hours of labour, too, are somewhat 
shorter than they were twenty yeare ago. Mr. Bowea Joiies^ 
of Ensdon House, Montford Bridge, Shropshire, in the valu- 
able practical evidence that he gave before the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in March, 1895,* stated that, although 
he had laid down 50 acres of arable land to grass, and had 
changed 80 acres of arable land from four course to five 
course, and had taken advantage of improved machinery and 
implements, his labour bill was nevertheless the same in 
amount in 1895 as in 1874. A much larger quantity of 
produce was of course required to meet the outlay in 1895 



♦ Sec page 370 of the Report. 
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than in 1874, and in that sense he considered that the cost 
of labour had very considerably increased. Ensdon House 
Jfarm comprises 720 acres, of which 307 are grass and 413 
arable. The increase in the number of farm working horses 
in Shropshire, in the face of a diminished area of arable land, 
may probably be partly due to less work being accomplished 
per day than formerly. 

The decrease in the value of grain grown in 1895, as com- 
pared with 1875, was 773,300/. = 60 per cent. The value of 
:grain per acre was approximately — 

For 1875 7 4 3 

19 lewd •• •• •• •• •• O Id 

Beduction in \alue per ncro 3 9 3 

Estimated value of grain consumed by working horses — 

1875 329,350 = 17 10 Operhorae. 

1895 202,000 = 10 „ 

lilstimated value of seed com — 

about 

1875 106,000= 12 Operacre. 

1895 46,000 = 7 „ 

As horse corn for working horses and seed com must be retained 
from the crops under any circumstances, the real eififect of a fall 
in prices is best shown by a comparison of the value of the 
crops after deducting the value of grain required for working 
horses and for seed purposes, and therefore not available either 
ibr sale or for food for young stock and for the production of 
meat. Proceeding on this basis, the following result is shown :— 
Value of grain available for sale and for stock food (working 
Jiorses excepted) — 

1875 .. .. 838,000 = about 4 15 per acre. 
1895 .. .. 2.52,000 = „ 1 18 3 „ 

Reduction in yalne per acre 2 16 9 

The real reduction in value is therefore 12«. 6rf. per acre less 
than is shown by a comparison between the value of the grain 
grown in each year. If the whole crop is valued for each year, 
then of course it is necessary to deduct under the head of 
expenses the decreased cost of seed corn. After deducting every 
saving in decreased rent, labour, and manures, the nett value of 
the corn crop of 1895 was fully 2L per acre less than the value of 
the crop of 1875. The average yield of grain per acre in Shrop- 
shire during the ten years, 1874-1895, wheat, barley, and oats, 
was: wheat, 15*85 cwt. ; barley, 1411 cwt. ; oats, 12*24 cwt 
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In equal quantities the average is 14ji^ cwt. It is only on 
land, producing one ton of grain of good quality per acre, that 
com can, at the prices ruling in 1895, be successfully grown. 
This can alone be accomplished by ordinary outlay when the 
land is naturally fertile and well managed. 

OOMPABATIYB VaLUB OF GbOPS FEB ACBE. 



1876. 



1895. 



1895. 

I Decreue in Valne- 
per Acre. 



Cora Crops 

Hay Crops 

Turnips, Swedea, and Mangolds . . 

Potatoes 

Pasture, Grass, and " Seeds " . . 



£ t. d. 

8 12 8 

6 5 6 

7 8 9 
20 

2 5 



£ s. d. 

4 18 8 
3 10 4 

5 3 
12 10 

1 15 



9 





£ s. 

3 13 
2 15 
2 5 
7 10 
10 



7 
2 




locTMae in Gr&in Crops. 


Nett Decrease in Grain Crops, 1895, as 
compared with 1875. 




Oati. 


Barlqr. 


Oats. 


Wheat. Barley. 

1 


Beans, Peas, 
Rye. 


United Kingdom .. 

England 

Shropshire 


Per cent. 
8-42 

43-85 

66-66 


Per cent. 

• • 
6-83 


Per cent. 
22-22 

24 04 

25-37 


Per cent. 
58-28 

57 17 

71-31 


Per cent. 
14-72 

12 08 

• . 


Per cent. 
43-07 

44 la 

55-00 



Live Stock. 

In soil and climate alike Shropshire is well adapted for stock 
breeding. The pastures, as a rule, are sound, well sheltered^ 
and well watered. The Severn passes through the county, and, 
together with its tributaries, affords an abundant supply of 
water, and gives life and beauty to the scenery. Much of the 
arable land is qualified, under good management, to produce 
abundant crops of roots of the best quality, and equally good 
crops of clover and mixed *' seeds." Increasing and intelligent 
attention has been given to the breeding of live stock in the 
county during the last twenty years, more particularly as regards 
sheep. For many centuries Shropshire has been noted for its 
wool; but during the lifetime of breeders now living, and of 
that of their fathers before them, an immense improvement 
has taken place in the quantity both of mutton and wool 
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produced by Shi'opshire sheep. As eeonomical producers of 
^r3t-class mutton, the Shropshire is certainly not excelled by 
any other bre^d. 

The number of live stock on agricultural holdings. in the 
county is now nearly 12 per cent, greater than in 1875. 







— 


Horses. 


Cattle. 


flbecp* 


Pfgi. 


1875 


No. 
28,574 
35,205 

6,631 

• • 


No. 
143,200 
164,928 

21,728 

■ ■ 


No. 
496,418 : 
457,987 

38**431 1 


No. 
S6,872 
81,560 

24;68S 

• a 


1895 -- 


Increase 
Decrease 


in 
in 


number 
number 



The increase in the number of horses was 23^ per cent. ; in 
cattle, 15^ pt^r cent. ; in pigs, 43| per cent. In sheep thete was 
a decrease of 7 J per cent. In 1881, there were 200,500 fewer 
sheep in the county than in 1874 (= 37| per cent), there 
having been 530,500 in 1874 as against 330,000 in 1881. 
Between 1874 and 1878 the number decreased by 36,000 
( = 65 per cent.), but between 1878 and 1881 the reduction in 
number was 164,500 (= 33*36 per cent.) as compared with 
1878. 1879 was a disastrous season, both as regards grain 
and sheep. Harvest in some districts was not completed till 
the winter, and both in quantity and quality the grain was 
wretched in the extreme. The water-logged fields gave rise 
to liver rot in sheep, and proved welUnigh ruino.vs to flock 
masters, resulting in their flocks being reduced in number 
by one-third in the three years 1879, 1880, and 1881. Since 
that date, and up till 1892, nearly every year there has been 
<nn increase in the number of sheep kept In 1892, there 
were nearly 27,000 more sheep than in 1875, the number 
being 523,6*90 as compared with 496,418 in 1875. The number 
of cows and heifers in-milk or in-calf was in June, 1895, 
59,400, being 4,876 ( = 8*96 per cent) more than in 1875. In 
June, 1892, the number of dairy cattle enumerated was 64,095, 
or 4,lj95 more than in 1895. l-nfavoumble seasons and low 
prices, both for dairy produce and beef, have tended to dis- 
courage cattle breeding ; but it is probable that the additional 
security now atforded by recent legislation, by which imported 
store cattle can no longer be sold in the home markets for 
feeding purposes, will result in a much larger number of cattle 
being bred, especially cattle of the highest quality, which can 
alone compete successfully with foreign and colonial fat cattle, 
for which our ports are still open, and ^vith imported, berf. - 
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The change that has taken place in the last twenty years 
in the live stock on agricultural holdings cannot be accurately 
measojred by comparing the number of each description 
in each year; but if the total live weight of the stock 
lie calculated, the increase — as measured by weight — will be 
shown. Estimating live stock of all ages at the following 
average weights per head, the result shows that in 1895, as com- 
pared with 1875, there was a total increase in weight of 175,950 
cwt. ( = 11*70 per cent.) ; but this fact does not sufficiently bring 
out the exact change that has taken place, inasmuch as the 
value per cwt. of horses greatly exceeds that of other kinds of 
live stock. Sheep, too, are worth more per cwt. than cattle, and 
cattle are worth more than pigs, but by valuing all the stock 
of 1875 at the same prices as the stock of 1895 (though the 
prices in 1875 were much higher), the exact change thiat has 
taken place can be fully realised. It may be well to show in 
detail the change resulting by each method of comparison. 

ESTOCATSD LiVB WeIGHT. 



Horses. 



CAttle. 



1875 
1895 



Cwts. 



Cwts. 




Total. 



CwU. 



214,300 859,200 • 872,810 



264,010 989,570 



348,490 



Cwts. j Cwts. 
56,870 I 1,502,680 

81,850 , 1,678,630 



Inereaw in Total Live Weight of Stock, 175,950 cwt = 11 -70 per cent. 



Live Stock of all Ages. 



Estimated An- ; 
' nnal Value Per 
Head in 1895. 



Hones 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Piga 



£ s. 


d. 


20 





9 7 


6 


1 7 


6 


1 10 






Value in 1875, 

baMd on tlie 

Prices of 1895. 

£ 

.571,480 

1,342, .500 

682,575 

85,310 



Estimated Value, 
1893. 



£ 

704.100 

1,546,200 

629,730 

122,340 



2,681,805 i 3,002,370 



Increase, 1895 320,5051. = 11 95 per cent. 



As compared with 1875, the position as regards live stock 
may be regarded as having improved to the extent of nearly 
12 per cent. 

Applying the same test to live stock on agricultural holdings 
in the United Kingdom and in Englajid respectively, and com- 
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paring the result with the figures for Shropshire, it will be » 
that greater progress has been made in Shropshire than has h 
the case either in the United Kingdom or in England. This, 
doubt, to some extent, accounts for the fact that the depress 
in Shi*opshire, though it has been and still is severe, is 1 
serious than in many other parts of the kingdom, particula 
where live stock has not been the sheet anchor. 



Live Weight of Stock. 



Year. 



1875 
1895 



1895 



{ 



1 

i United Kingdov. 


England. 


Shropehire. 


Cwts. 
103,659,200 
106,931,500 


Cwto. 
49,729,800 
50,477,900 


Cwts. 
1,502.68 
1,678,62 


Inckease IK Weight. 

1 




3,272,800 
3 per cent 


748,600 
1} per cent 


175,9! 
lift pel* ^^ 



Value op Live Stock. 



Year. 




Horsef. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Pigs. 


1875 
1895 
1875 
1895 
1875 
1895 


United Kingdom 

»» »t 
England .. 

Shropshire 
♦» •• •• 


£ 

37,517,000 
42,244,200 
20,635,520 
23,694,940 
571,480 
704,100 


95,275,300 

100,812,800 

39,548,155 

41,930,295 

1,342,500 

1,546,200 


£ 
46,051,400 
40,940,400 
26,282,620 
19,446,965 
682,575 
629,780 


5,242,6 
6,858,3 
2,813,C 
3,706,2 
85,S 
122,2 



Estimated Value of Hob8E8, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, ok Agbicultu 
Holdings, 1895 — Value of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs nr I 
IF based on the Prices of 1895. 



Year. 


United Kingdom. 


England. 


Shropshire. 


1875 

1895 


£ 
184,086,500 
190,355,^00 


89,279,330 
88,778,730 


£ 
2,681, 86^ 
8,002,370 


Increase in 1895 
Decrease in 1895 


6,268,700 

• • 


500,600 


820,505 



United Kingdom .. Increase in quantity, 8*40 per oent 

England Decrease „ 0*56 „ 

Shropshire Increase „ 11*95 „ 
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IMATED Value op Live Stock (Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, 

AND Poultry). 



Year. 


United Kingdom. 


England. 


Shropebire. 




£ 
240,775,000 
193,765,000 


£ 

117,426,000 
93,766,000 


£ 
3,521,750 
3,074,650 



Estimated Decrease in Value. 



>• . . I 



47,000,000 



23,660,000 



447,000 



United Kingdom .. 

England 

Shropshire 



Estimated 
l>ecrea>c. 

Per Cfnt. 
19-50 

20- 15 

12-70 



Estimated De- 
crease p<T Acre. 

£ f. d. 

I 10 9 
1 

I 1 2 3 

15 6 



Estimated Weight of Live Stock per Acre. 



1875. 



1895. 



United Kingdom .. 

England 

Shropshire 



Cwt«. 
219 

207 

210 



Cwtj«. 

2-23 
2-03 
2-34 



IMATED Value op Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, and Poultry, on 
Agricultural Holdings, per Acre. 



' England 
Shropsliire 



1875. 



United Kingdom .. 



£ g. d. 

5 19 

4 17 9 

5 12 




BAT, Dairy Produce, Wool, Poultry and Eggs, IIobses. 

i quantity of beef and veal, mutton and lamb, bacon and 
produced in Shropshire in the year 1895-96 was, approxi- 
y, 373,965 cwt., and in 1875-76, 354,855 cwt.; the 
se in 1895-96 being 19,110 cwt. (= 5*38 per cent.). 
^ VII. — F. s. H 
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Value, 1,330,700/., 1875-76; 1,028,400/., 1895-96. Decrease 
in value in 1895-90, 302,300/. (= 22*72 per cent). Wool, 
1875-76, 21,075 cwt; 1895-96, 18,385 ewt. Decrease in 
1895-96, 2,690 cwt. ( = 12| per cent.). Value, 1875-76, 177,030/.: 
1895-96, 77,200/. Decrease in value, nearly 100,000/. ( = 5fi| 
per cent.). The decrease in value per lb. was nearly 50 per cent. 
The total value of fat stock marketed or killed for home use 
(exclusive of poultry and eggs) decreased 22*72 per cent., and 
the total value of fat stock and wool, 26§ per cent. (402,12r)/.). 
The average value of fat stock per cwt. (ott'al given in) decreased 
26§ per cent., viz. from 75s. per cwt. to 555. The quantity of 
poultry and eggs is taken at 5 lbs. per acre for each year. The 
number of horses sold is estimated at 7 per cent, of the 
number on hand in 1874 and 1894 respectively. This does not 
include horses sold from one farmer to another in tlie same 
county, but only horses sold off the agricultural holdings 
within the county for use in the towns and in other counties, or 
for exportation. In June, 1894, the number of horses on agri- 
cultural holdings was 35,186. Assuming that of this number, 
3^ per cent, were lost by disease or accident, there remains 
34,040 to be accounted for. In June, 1895, there were 31,590 
horses on agricultural holdings over twelve months old ; this 
points to 2,450 having left the farms in the county = 6 "96 per 
cent. As the mortality is based on the whole number of horses 
on hand in June, 1894, whereas part of the number left the 
farms month by month, it may safely be taken that 7 per cent, 
were marketed in towns, or outside the county. The horses sold 
off farms are valued at 35/. for 1875-76, and at 32/. IO5. for 
1895-96 ; the decline in price per head being only 7f per cent. 
Well-bred liorses are nearly, if not quite, as valuable as they were 
twentj'' years ago. In horses of inferior quality, which are 
brought into direct competition with imported horses, the fall 
in value is of a marked character. Weight-carrying Hunters 
and the best class of Hackneys have still a monopoly in the 
home markets, and the highest class of agricultural horses 
suitable for town and railway work possess powers of endurance 
and power unequalled by any that are brought into competition 
with them from abroad. Tlie number of horses sold off farms 
in Shropshire — estimated at 7 per cent. — was, 1875-76, 2,000 ; 
1895-96, 2,464 (based on the ' Eeturns' for 1894 and 1895; the 
figures for 1896 not being yet available); the increase in the 
number sold = 23| per cent. 

The number of cows and heifers in-milk or in-calf was, in 
June, 1875, 54,524 ; and in June, 1895, 59,406 ; the increase in 
number being 4,882 (= 8*96 per cent.). The avnage quantity 
of milk yielded per head is estimated as having been 37^^ cwt 



J 
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The new milk yielded is estimated to have realised, in one form 
or other, 75. 6d, per cwt. in 1875-76, and 6s. per cwt. in 1895-96 ; 
that portion of the value that was recovered through the stock 
is not included in the valuation of the dairy produce. The 
estimated total value of the milk yielded was for 

£ 

1875-76 766,700 

1895-96 668,300 



Reduction in value . . 98 , 400 (= 12 * 83 per cent.). 

Estimated average value per cow for milk yielded : 

1875-76 14 1 3 

1895-96 11 5 



Reduction per head .. 2 1'6 3 (=20 per cent). 

The reduction of Is. 6d. per cwt. in the value of the milk at 
the farm = 20 per cent. ; 7s. 6d. per cwt., the price for 1875-76 
= about 8^. per imperial gallon : 6s. per cwt., the price for 
1895-96 = about 6 Jrf. per imperial gallon. The decrease in the 
value of milk yielded, of 20 per cent., compares favourably with 
Dhe fall in the value of fat stock, viz. 26§ per cent. ; but butter 
bas fallen, on the average, to the same extent as fat stock, viz, 
26f per cent. The highest quality of butter still commands a 
remunerative price ; but the proportion of this quality marketed 
is lamentably small. One week the supply may be excellent 
in flavour and in make ; but only here and there are dairies 
met with where the quality is constantly good. If care were 
taken to thoroughly clean and closely top the roots supplied to 
the cows, and to pulp the roots and mix them with chopped hay 
and oat straw — the mixture being allowed to rise in temperature 
and afterwards cool before being served — the objectionable 
bumip-flavour that characterises so much of the winter butter 
marketed in Shropshire and elsewhere would, to a large extent, 
be eliminated. It woidd entirely disappear if the cream were 
heated carefully. 

The value at the farm of new milk sold has fallen from an 
average of 8s. per cwt. in 1875-76 to 6s. 6d. per cwt. in 1895-96 ; 
the reduction in value = 18^ per cent. 

Of the total number of dairy cattle, it is estimated that 
30 per cent, are kept for the production of milk for sale and for 
farm households ; 30 per cent, for butter-making ; 75 per cent, 
af the sweet skim milk being fed to young stock, in addition 
bo 25 per cent, of the new milk yielded. About 15 per cent, of 
bhe cows are kept for cheese-making, the whey being used as 
food for pigs. 

H 2 
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The estimated value of dairy produce sold or used in farm 
households was as follows : — 

£ 

1875-7G r)-!5,715 

1895-96 460,470 



Reduction in value 



79,245 (=14i percent). 

Estimated value of farm produce sold or consumed in farm 
households. 

Grain, Hay, Straw, Vegetaules, and Fbuit. 

1875-76 1,280.000 

1895-96 460, (KM) 



Reduction in value . . 820 , 000 ( = 64 per cent). 
Live Stock— Estimated Guess Kevenub. 



1876-76. 



189w-B6* 



; By Fat Stock. PouUry, and Eggs 

„ Dairy Produce 

„ Wool 

„ Horses sold off Farms . . 



1.455.000 

545,700 

177.000 

70,000 



1,140,550 
466,450 . 
77,200 I 
80,000 I 



2,247,700 1,764,200 



Estimated reduction in 18U5-9G .. .. 483.500/. = 21 J per cent 

Estimated Gross Revenue. 



1875-76. 



1896 96. 



r»v Livo Stock 



,. rnrni Produce 



2,247,700 

1,280,000 



3,527,700 



1,764,200 
460,000 



2,224,200 



Reduction 1,303,500/. (= 36 95 per cent> 

111 connection with this statement there are other factors that 
reiiuire consideration, that are pointed out in the remarks made 
under tlie head of crops. 

Estimated Gboss Hevenue. 



1876-76. 



1896-98; 



IJy Live Stock .. 
„ Farm Produce . . 



Per ccr.t. 
63-72 

36-28 

100 



I^er cent. 
79-32 

20-68 

100 
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Of the gross revenue about 16 per cent, more is now obtained 
rem live stock than was obtained twenty years ago, and, conse- 
[uently, about 16 per cent, less from farm produce, grain, hay, &c. 
This fact points to the vastly-increased importance that live stock 
low holds, as compared with other sources of farm revenue, so 
ar as Shropshire farmers are concerned, and indeed the majority 
•f farmers throughout the United Kingdom. The capital of 
>hropshire farmers has, imdoubtedly, been seriously diminished 
n the last twenty years, more especially since 1879 ; but theii* 
OSS would have been much greater had they relied upon grain 
wS their sheet anchor instead of live stock. 

Of the total capital invested in live stock and poultry in 
>hropshire, in 1895 = 3,074,650/., about '2,2 ^q per cent, was 
nvested in horses ; 50^^j per cent, in cattle ; 20J per cent, in 
iheep ; 4 per cent, in pigs ; and 2^^ per cent, in poultry. 

In 1875, the population of Shropshire was 248,000 ; it is now 
ibout 232,000. In 1875, the wholesale value of flour, meat, 
lairy produce, potatoes, and other farm produce required for 
ood, per head of the population, was about 8/. 155. It is now 
ibout 5/. 5s., or 3/. 10«. per head less (=40 per cent.), based on 
;he home prices ; but, to a considerable extent, foreign and 
iolonial farm produce, especially in the urban districts, takes 
lie place of home-grown produce. 

248,000 at 8/. 15«. .. = 2.170,0001!. 
232,000 at 5/. 5«. .. = 1,218,000/. 



Reduction . . 952 , OOOZ. ( = 43 • 87 \M!>r cent.). 

Had the population not been reduced the outlay would have 
compared as follows : — 

248,000 at 8/. 15«. .. = 2,170,OOOZ. 
248,000 at 5/. 5«. .. = 1,302,000/. 



Reduction ., 868,000/. (= 40 per cent.). 

The estimated gross farm revenue in 1875-76 was 3,527,700/. ; 
n 1895-96. 2,224,200/. 

In 1875-76, the consumption of flour in Shropshire required 
1,500,000 bushels of wheat. Tlie quantity of wheat grown 
in the county and available for milling purposes was 
2,000,000 bushels (60 lbs. per bushel) ; there was a surplus 
therefore of 500,000 bushels ( = 25 per cent.). The consumption 
of flour in 1895-96 required about 1,400,000 bushels of wheat. 
The quantity of wheat grown in the county and available for 
milUng purposes was 577,000 bushels, being 823,000 bushels 
(= 5RJ per cent.) less than required. 

The average reduction in the retail prices of meat, bread, dairy 
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produce, and potatoes in 1895, as compared with 1875, was 
about 25 per cent. The non-agiicultural public are enjoying 
substantial beDcfits from the Free Trade policy that prevail8,and 
that is likely to continue. Any relief therefore required by a 
depressed industry supplying the first necessaries of life should 
be cheerfully accorded. 

A valuable and highly-interesting account of "The Agri- 
culture of Shropshire,*' by Mr. Henry Tanner, was published in 
the Eoyal Agricultural Society's ' Journal ' in 1858. The geo- 
logical features of the county are there described, and do not 
require therefore to be touched upon in this article. The 
description given by Mr. Tanner of the mode of cultivation and 
farm management genemlly holds good still, to a large extent, 
and it is unnecessary to go over the same ground again. 

The farm lioraes are active and i)owerful, and are well adapted 
for their work. 

Hereford cattle are largely bred for feeding purposes, and 
♦Shorthorns and cross-bred cattle both for dairying and for feeding. 
For tlie economical production of excellent grass-fed beef the 
Hereford is unsurpassed by any other breed. In the hill dis- 
tricts Clun Forest sheep are largely bred. The quality of the 
mutton produced by Clun wethers when three years old is unsur- 
passed. The ewes are hardy and very prolific ; after the second 
or third crop of lambs the ewes are sold in large numbers to 
breed cross-bred lambs in distant counties, where the lambs can 
fatten early in the season. The Shropshire breed is the one that 
is most largely kept. In the river valleys, and on the hill-sides, 
indeed, wherever gi^ass will grow, this breed is found to thrive. 
The capacity of the Shropshire to thrive under widely difierent 
circumstances of soil, climate, &c., especially qualifies it for 
the improvement of other breeds in the Colonies and in 
many foreign countries. A concise and valuable "Historv 
of Shropshire Sheep" has recently been written by Mr. 
Alfred ]\lansell, of Shrewsbury, which may, with advantage, be 
referred to by readers of the * Journal ' who take an interest in 
the subject. That Shropshire has long been celebrated for it<? 
wool is proved by the fact that as far back as the fourteenth 
century Shropshire wool was regarded as unequalled in quality, 
and then commanded the highest price in the market. A good 
fleece is still a marked characteristic of the Shropshire breed. The 
average weight of the fleece, which a hundred years ago was only 
2^ lbs., is now fully 7 lbs. ; but whilst a large increase has taken 
X)lace in the avemge weight of wool yielded, Shropshire breeders 
have rightly (lirecte<l their attention chiefly to the breeding of 
sheep, qualified at an early age to produce 20 lbs. per quarter of 
first-class mutton, rich in flavour, with a relatively sinali proper- 
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tion of bone, and a large proportion of lean flesh. By perse- 
vering exertions, sound judgment, and unwearied patience, they 
have abundantly succeeded in this direction. Since Mr. Tanner's 
Report of the Agriculture of Shropshire a marked increase has 
taken place in the prices realised for high-class rams, prices 
having since ranged from 150 to 250 guineas. Ewes have been 
sold for exportation up to 40/., and ewe lambs have been sold up 
to 15 guineas. At the Annual Home Sales, in the stronghold 
of the breed, the best pens of ewes oftered usually realise from 
5 to 10 guineas ; ewes of good pedigree, and suitable for founding 
a flock, can be bought at from 3 to 5 guineas. As compared with 
a flock of unregistered sheep it requires 50 per cent, more capital 
to start a pure bred Shropshire flock of registered pedigree, but 
the extra initial outlay, if judiciously made and followed up by 
good management, can be safely counted upon to yield a handsome 
return on the capital invested. In proof of the prolific character 
of the Shropshire breed, it may be mentioned that 11,666 ewes 
have this year reared 168 lambs per 100 ewes ; 150 lambs per 
100 ewes is the ordinary average ; the lambs are well nourished. 
Hardy in constitution, docile in character, and an economical 
producer of mutton and wool of the best quality, and thriving 
satisfactorily both on the highest pastures and in the dales, 
it may be truly said that the Shropshire sheep has a 
♦golden hoof. It has undoubtedly been by sticking to their 
flocks that Shropshire farmers have hitherto succeeded in 
weathering the storm. Success in farming is likely in the 
future even more than in the past to depend on the manage- 
ment of herd and flock. So far as sheep are concerned, great and 
continuous progress has been made in Shropshire ; but although 
there are many grand herds in the county, both of Hereford and 
Shorthorn cattle, and though a large number of well-bred bullocks 
are reared and fattened in the county, it must be admitted that 
the improvement in cattle has hitherto failed to keep pace 
with the remarkable progress that has been effected in sheep- 
breeding. Fully one-third of the cattle bred are distinguished 
by their mediocrity ; an equal proportion may be regarded as 
being first-class ; the remainder fall short of the standard that 
should be reached. It has been shown that, notwithstanding 
the reduction in rent, the lower cost of feeding-stuffs and 
manures, and the reduction in expenses in other ways that have 
taken place, the nett income is still on the average about 155. 
per acre less than was enjoyed twenty years ago. The reduc- 
tion of Is. per acre in rates which, after a hard fight in the 
House of Commons, was conceded to farmers, is not to be 
despised, but self-help can alone appreciably effect the change 
in the condition of the farming industry that is so greatly 
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to be desired, and which, in the writer's opinion, may be reason- 
ably hoped for. 

In the improvement of both store cattle and dairy cattle, a 
grand opportunity of increasing the credit side of the farm 
account presents itself. The difference in market value l)etweeii 
an 8 cwt. well-bred bullock and a coarsely made animal is 
fully 12.'?. Qid. per cwt. live weight, or 5/. per head. The former 
being relatively a smaller consumer, can be more economically 
reared than a badly-bred, coarse bullock. Not only is the cost 
of rearing, and especially of fattening a well-bred animal less, 
but when finally disposed of by the breeder the amount realised 
is larger by 35 to 40 per cent, if sold in store condition, and 
l)y 25 to 30 per cent, if sold fat. The difference in value 
depends on the degree of inferiority, but even when cattle 
realise as stores bs. per cwt. below the market value of animals 
of the best class, there is a difference of 21, per head in the 
case of 8 cwt. cattle. 

Well bred and carefully selected Shorthorn Dairy Cattle 
yield, under good management, 52^ cwt. of milk per head, 
while the ordinary average of the county is about 37^ cwt. 
The calves from the former are worth at least 12«. 6rf. per 
head more than from the ordinary run of dairy cows. The 
difference in the value of the annual produce is about 5/., 
which yields a good return for the additional capital and care. 
In horses the difference is even more striking. 

Pigs are useful animals, and live to some extent on food that 
would otherwise be wasted. It is an old saying that " pigs are 
all muck or all money "; there is nothing in the present state ot 
the markets to encourage increased attention to their breeding, 
so far as numbers are concerned, but as regards quality there i? 
room for improvement. A rapid rise in value may take place 
when once sw:ne-fever is stamped out. 

In the breeding of poultry there is room for extension and 
increased care. Feeding barley, if utilised as food for poultry ot* 
the right class, can be made to realise a much better return than 
can be obtained in tlie corn markets. Pedigree in corn is just as 
important as pedigree in live stock. *' What a man sows that 
shall lie also reap." By using seed-corn of the best quality 
obtainable, the yield of grain, without any additional expense in 
either labour or manure, is frequently 20 to 25 per cent larger 
on the same class of land as where unselected seed has been 
used. It is the same with other farm crops. Much loss may 
be avoided by utilising to a greater extent the chemical and 
analytical facilities afforded by the Bath and West and Southern 
Counties Society and other agricultural Societies, and by the 
employment of skilled and zealous shepherds and herdsmen, 
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id indastrious and efficient labourers. But when all has been 
)ne in the way of self-help that it is possible for a man to do, 

will still be difficult till prices improve to put anything by 
»r a rainy day. If, however, a loss of capital can be avoided, 
I face of the difficulties to be contended with, the future may 
e looked forward to hopefully. " It is a long lane that has no 
irning." 

Farming now, more than ever, requires all the intelligence 
ad skill that can be brought to bear upon it. Industry and 
cill, sustained by caj)ital and aided by science, are certain in 
le long run to have their reward. 



IX. — Cider Orchards: How to Cultivate tliem. 
By F. W. EiCH, F.R.H.S. 

riTH the decrease in the value of arable land, owing to the 
^pressed state of the com trade, and a corresponding decrease 
L the value of pasture land, consequent on the foreign competi- 
on in meat and cheese, tenant-farmers are sorely puzzled to 
now how best to make " both ends meet." Fruit-farming has 
3en suggested as a remedy, and, whilst in many instances satis- 
tctory returns are recorded, it is an indisputable fact that, in 
le majority of cases, the effi)rt has been barely remunerative. 
jid why ? Mainly, for the simple reason that those who would 
ialise a livelihood by the cultivation of fruit have not selected 
le class of tree that would be likely to yield them a profit, 
he same argument will apply with equal, if not greater, force 
3 cider fruit-growing; cider-makers must be as particular in 
be selection of their fruit as market-gardeners are learning to 
e with respect to table fruit. 

It is often thought that orchard ground may be used for 
eeding as well as for fruit-growing; but this must mainly 
iepend upon the manner in which the surface is kept. If 
uown, the pasturage should be well covered with thoroughly 
otten farmyard manure, in preference to artificials; if fed, 
iheep, pigs, and poultry (not horned stock) are most suitable. 

In the formation of new orchards, the first thing necessary is 
:he selection of a good piece of well-drained land. Drainage 
is highly essential for young trees, inasmuch as moist land has 
i direct tendency to induce lichen-crust, moss, &c. These are 
little else than direct diseases of the sapling, and in the end 
will materially injure its growth and harbour various insects 
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which infest uncultivated fruit-trees. The cider made on li^t 
and thin soil is not nearly so good as that made on loam with 
a clay foundation, or with a lighter stratum for drainage. A 
new orchard should be sheltei^ed by the planting of poplar, 
withy, or some other quick-growing trees, on the west and 
north-west sides, so as to prevent the wind damaging the young 
fruit-trees. Cider-fruit trees properly shelter^ will thrive 
much better on a hillside than on a plain, and my ex- 
perience is that far better cider can be muade from orchards 
on the north and west sides than from those on the south 
and east. 

Having selected the best site, the next thing is to procure 
thoroughly good and extra strong standard trees, with at least 
() feet of stem, good roots and heads, and clean bodies. There 
are many who make a very great mistake by planting trees too 
<leep and in an unsuitable subsoil.. This should be earefuUy 
avoided. I find the nearer the roots are to the surface the 
lietter they thrive, and the best depth to plant young trees is 
from 4 to 8 inches, according to the soil. All the small and 
leading fibres from the roots should be well pulled up and 
placed in a proper position while the hole is being filled, so 
that the roots may be as neaily as possible equal distances 
apart. 

Standard trees in a young orchard should be planted from 
24 feet to 30 feet apart. They should, as soon as they are 
planted, be well fenced and protected from cattle and ground 
game. In the selection of stock-trees, grave errors are too fre- 
quently made Ijeeause growers prefer, in a large number of 
instances, to purchase those already grafted with named varieties, 
as most of the best sorts of cider-fruit trees are slow growers. 

Some of the Ijest kinds of fruit to grow for cider^making 
purposes are King of l^ippins. Court of Wick, Court Eoyul (these 
three kinds may also be utilised as market fruit), Kingston Black, 
Eoyal Jerseys, Hangdown, Foxwhelp (Old), Ked Cluster, Ketl 
Streak, Chisel Jersey, Broad I^eaved Hereford, Strawberrv 
Norman, and Morris's Xevcr Blights. Many of the above-named 
sorts, I am willing to admit, are slow growers and exceedingly 
delicate ; hence, really good strong standards of these kinds are 
difficult to procure. 1 would, however, strongly recommend 
bough-grafting in good and strong yoimg trees, and that sub- 
sequently they be kept well pruned and manured. In the district 
of which 1 have experience, it is the custom to ]ilBJit standard 
trees of a quick-growing sort, with good strong stems, and these, 
after having been planted for a couple of years, thus becoming 
tlioroughly rooted, are bough-grafted — i.e, a graft of the par- 
ticular kind of fruit recjuired is inserted in each bough about 
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inches from the formation of the head. It is well to bear in 
nind that, after grafting, it is necessary to cut off all buds 
md young shoots which make their appearance under the 
[)oint of grafting, and thus force the whole sap of the tree into 
the graft. The best time of the yekr for bough-grafting is the 
middle of April, and the cuttings for grafts should be taken 
only from healthy trees, free from the least indication of canker 
or any other form of disease. Of com^e, skilful grafting is a 
material aid to the development of the grafts and to early fruit- 
production. As the result of my experience, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the trees of the Morgan Sweet — a very early 
market apple — are the strongest, straightest, and fastest growers, 
and therefore the very best for bough-grafting with other 
kinds. 

In the production of good stock, or saplings, tender care 
and skilful treatment will always tell in the long run. After 
successful grafting, pruning, and manuring, apple-trees may be 
said to be able to take care of themselves. But everything 
depends upon the grafting and the treatment of the trees at 
that period. Therefore I would urge upon all who would be 
successful apple-growers to make quite certain that their young 
stock is of the best possible quality, and also that it is manipu- 
lated with skill. 

A few words in conclusion with regard to old orchards. In 
Somerset, as in the other apple-pix)ducing counties, from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent, of the trees now constituting such 
orchards are litemlly worn out, whilst but few of the remainder 
will produce fruit that can be successfully utilised for the 
making of good, and especially sweet, cider. The taste for 
sour cider is disappearing, and one is led to inquire what 
can best be done with old orchards, so that their produce 
may be suitable ibr the production of a beverage that will be 
acceptable to present tastes. Trees which still show a fair 
degree of vigour and have a smooth skin, may be utilised for 
grafting purposes ; but those which give indication that their 
vigour, so far as growth is concerned, has gone, or is even on the 
wane, it is best to root up. I would exterminate all knotty trees. 
Such trees as are allowed to remain in an old orchard, after 
being grafted, should be skilfully pruned and liberally manured. 
At the same time, it is well to bear in mind that these trees 
ire rapidly attaining the age when their fruit-producing qualities 
oaust cease. I would, therefore, strongly urge the planting of 
jToung trees between the old ones. If carefully grafted and 
ittended to, they will in time form the fruit-producing portion 
)f the orchard, when the old trees may be discarded. If the 
^rhole of the trees forming an orchard are condemned on account 
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of old age, then I say uproot them and utilise the space they 
have occupied for other than orchard purposes, inasmuch as 
young trees will thrive much faster and better if planted in 
new soil. 



X. — Investigations into tlic Manufacture of Cider, licport 
for 1896. By F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S., F.I.C. 

Most people may have noticed that, as a rule, an exceptionally 
prolific year of any one fruit, like the apple, is followed by a 
season of exceptional scarcity. The apple crop of 1896 con- 
firmed this general rule, for while 1895 was a most prolific 
year, in 1896 many cider- makers found a difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient apples to make any cider at all. Mr. Neville Gren- 
ville, however, was fortunately able to obtain sufficient for the 
continuance of the investigations on cider-making, and the season 
was especially suited to the carrying on of experiments to deter- 
mine how far in a season when the apple crop is small the yield 
of the apples may be increased by the production of " small " 
cider. In reporting upon the results of these investigations it 
will be best to follow the order which has been adopted in the 
past. 

The Influence of Season. 

In the following table will be found the principal &ctors for 
the season of 1896 prior to the gathering of the apple crop. 



Air Tkmpsbatube and Rainfall, 1896. AviBAOifi or Hsbifobd 

AND CULLOMPTON. 



Month. 



Air Tetnperature. 



Min. and Max. 
Combined. 



Difference from 
Average. 



April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September 
October •• 



49' 

55 

61 

61 

58 

57 

45 



7 

6 

6 

9 

9 

0' 

8 



+2-4 

+3-3 

+3-4 

+0-9 

-1-5 

-0-2* 

-2-8 



Rainfall. 



ToUl fall 
in Month. 



2 
1 
1 
4 
2 



58 
09 
03 
37 
78 
91 
58 



Dlffereooe from 
Aveme. 



-1 

-2 

-0 

-1 

-0 

+2-01 

-0-89 



46 
01 
10 
38 
88 



Obtained at Cullompton only. 
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Bright Sunshine Begobd at Cullompton, 1896. 



Month. 



No. of Hours 
recorded. 



ber 



163 
280 
215 
193 
184- 
97 
99 



5 
7 
2 
7 
2 
4 
3 



Difference from 
Average. 



+ 6-2 
+82-0 
+ 14-7 
+19*6 
+ 6-0 
-42-6 
+ 4-8 



Percentage of 

possible 

Duration. 



40 
59 
44 
40 
41 
26 
»0 



Difference from 
Average.' 



+ 2 
+ 17 
•f 3 
+ 4 
+ 1 
-11 

+ 1 



be seen that the year was characterised by bright sun- 
a high temperature, and an exceptionally small rainfall, 
fects of th^se climatic conditions on the apples and on the 
lave been numerous and important. 

re was only a small apple crop. How great was the 
nee between 1895 and 1896 may be better gauged by the 
lat in 1896 only 1,000 gallons of cider were made at But- 
while in 1895 the apples of the same orchards yielded 
9,000 gallons. 

season was an early one, that is to say, the apples ripened 

than usual. Analyses of apples picked from the same 
^'ere made from time to time, in order to watch the progress 
;ning. The result of these analyses showed that it would 
essary to gather the apples some weeks earlier than usual, 
1 it is better to postpone cider-making so far as possible 
noderately cool weather sets in, the apples were carefully 
away in a loft, which is preferable, where such a com'se is 
le, to ** hurdle stores.*' Cider-making did not commence 
:he 22nd of October. 

)ther lesult of the season was that the apples yielded less 
per 1,000 lbs. weight than was obtained in 1895. Thus 
)5, 1,000 lbs. of apples yielded 650 lbs. of juice, while in 
from the same weight of apples, only 615 lbs. of juice 
obtained. 
, if the juice was less in volume it was of better quality, 

following table shows : — 

AvKBAGE Composition of J dice fbom Press. 



Year. 



No. of Samples. , Solids. 



1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 



6 
11 
13 

5 



14-40 
11-14 
12-24 
14 02 



Acid. 



63 
60 
46 
40 
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It will be seen that the composition of the juice was nearly 
as good as in 1893 with respect to total solids, and was better 
than in 1893 in not being quite so acid. How much Ijetter it 
was in 1896 than in 1895 may be estimated by comparing the 
average specific gravity of the apple-juice from each " cheese *' 
made in these years. This in 1895 was 1 '0534, in 1896 it was 
1*0625. In other words, in 1895 the juice contained about 11 
per cent, of fermentable sugar, capable of yielding 5^ per cent, 
of alcohol ; in 1896 it contained about 13 per cent, fermentable 
sugar, capaUe of yielding 6^ per cent, of alcohol. 

AlTALTBEB OF APPLES (JuICE). 

In the Eeport for 1895 analyses were given of the juice 
obtained from eighty varieties of apples which are grown for cider- 
making. A s this work appeared to be highly appreciated by cider- 
makers, and at the same time is likely to be of practical value 
as indicating what varieties of cider-fruit are most suitable for 
cultivation, it has l)een continued, and in Appendix A. will be 
found the composition of the juice of thirty varieties, mostly 
diflerent from those analysed last year. So far as time may 
permit, I shall hope to continue this work each year, and it would 
be helpi'ul if the senders of apples would endeavour to take 
a sample each year/rom the same tree, and notify the fact when 
forAvarding the apples. In addition to the information given in 
the former table, the average weight of each apple has uus year 
been estimated. It is hoped that it may some day be possible 
to submit all these apples to a unifoim and standard pressure, 
and to int'lude in the table the volume of juice so obtained. 

A careful study of these analyses, and comparison with those 
obtained in 189."), reveals the important fact that in a few 
instances, where the same variety of apple has been sent for 
analysis each year, the results in 1896 do not accord with those 
in 189."). In some cases the apples which gave excellent results 
in 1895 gave only fairly good results in 1896 ; while, on the 
other hand, some which were more or less inferior in qualit}' 
in 1895 gave good results in 1896. Does the season aflect 
ditterent sorts of apples in diflerent ways ? It would appear so, 
just as one season is favourable to one particular kind of grass, 
while another season is more favourable to a different kind of 
grass. But before drawing any definite conclusion upon this 
j>oint we must remember that the nomenclature of apples is 
very loose and unsatisfactory, that scveml quite distinct varieties 
are all called by one name, while frequently apples which bear 
diflerent names are undoubtedly similar, if not one and the 
same variety. 
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The Manipulation of thi: Apples, &c. 

It will be remembered that in 1895 experiments were made to 
acertain the effect of allowing the apples, after being ground, 
stand twenty-four hours before being pressed. The results 
obtained were twofold. The resulting juice was more highly 
coloured, and contained less tannin. These ciders have now 
:ully fermented and ripened, and it is found that the cider 
made by pressing the pomace as soon as it is ground is far 
superior to that made from the same kind of apples which after 
being ground stood twenty-four hours before being pressed. 

Keeving. — ^A similar experience was obtained to that of 1895. 
A spell of cold weather lowered the temperature of the juice, 
so that the beneficial effect of keeving was not obtained. But 
little fermentation took place, and the suspended pomace would 
not rise to form a head. The necessity of keeping the keeves 
at a moderate and uniform temperature is so evident that, 
wherever possible, in my opinion a small keeving room 
should be provided, containing a slow combustion stove by 
which to regulate the temperature. Such a room will, I trust, 
be provided at Butleigh for next season's experiments, when 
Ein endeavour will be made to determine the best keeving 
temperature. Meantime, so far as can be judged, a tempe- 
rature of 55° Fahr. appears to give satisfactory results. 

The object of keeving is to clear the juice ; therefore it is 
evident that the best guide as to whether and when keeving has 
proceeded far enough is the condition of the juice. Now it was 
not possible to see this except after removing each " head," while 
the proper moment might arrive before the " head " was removed. 
A wooden tap was therefore placed in the centre of each keeve. 
This enabled a tumblerful of the juice to be removed at regular 
intervals without disturbing the head or necessitating its being 
first skimmed off, and from the condition of this sample it 
was easy to determine when the juice might be racked into the 
barrels. 

In drawing oflF from the keeve, it is most necessary to avoid 
disturbing the sediment. This may be accomplished by in- 
serting into the end of the indiarubber hose which dips into 
the keeve one arm of a piece of tubing bent in the shape of a 
U. The juice is then sucked downwards into the other arm, 
whereas if the tube is merely dipped into the keeve — say, within 

6 inches of the bottom — and the jiuce sucked upwards, the 
current of liquid sweeping over the surface of the deposited 
pomace will gradually disturb it and cause it to be drawn up 
into the tube, thereby partly destroying the great advantage to 
be gained by keeving. 
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The juice is drawn from the keeves either by means of 
rotary pump, described in a previous Report, or more frequen 
l\v mere syphon action (the keeves being in an upper room) i 
the barrels in the cider cellar. These have the safety bung 
described in a previous Report — inserted, and the juice is alloi 
to ferment. The progress of fermentation is watched, 
clearness of the juice and its specific gravity being estimatec 
least once a week. 

Racking, — So soon as the juice reached a specific gravitj 
1 • 02;"), or sooner if it had cleared, it was drawn off" carefully i 
a clean baiTcl. As in drawing off from the keeves, so also wl 
racking, it is most important not to disturb the sediment on 
bottom of the cask. Unfortunately, the bent tube employed 
removing the juice from the keeve cannot be inserted in 
bung hole of a barrel, so that it is necessary to employ some ot 
means. We used a metal tube closed at the end, but hav 
numerous holes drilled in the sides about two to four inc 
from the closed end. A still better aiTangement would be 
have the end of the tube dipping into a long cup-shaped vea 
so as to ensure downward suction of the juice into the i 
during the time of racking. 

The reason why the juice was racked was mainly to ens 
filtration to be subse([uently carried out with greater ease. 
tilthough with Lumley's filter it is quite possible to clear 
thickest cider, yet the filter gradually becomes clogged, and a 
a while needs to be cleaned out. This operation naturally oc 
pies time and gives trouble, and in order to avoid this rack 
was resorted to. The results obtained were most satisfact< 
After racking, the juice a])pears to clarify more easily, tho^ 
tevmentation is not stopped. Before racking, the solid ma 
appears to be kept in suspension ])y the carbonic acid gas wl 
becomes attached to it. This is partly dissipated by rack 
'.vith the lesult that the ])articles now subside. Subseqv 
Jurmentation is slower, and though enough carbonic acid is ] 
duced t<) saiurate the liquid, yet it does not again raise 1 
^lei)Osited matter for some little time. A safety bung is insei 
in the cask and the juice carefully watched. So soon a 
;i trains a s])ecific gravity of 1*020 it is filtered. The cide] 
then found to filter with ease, and much larger quanti 
can l»c filtered before it is necessary to clean out the fil 
Care, however, must be taken not to allow too much t 
to elapse between racking and filtering, otherwise the ] 
(luctii^n of gas will be sufficient to again raise the deposi 
material ; the time to be allowed will depend mainly on 
temperature. 

Filtering, — The introduction of the filter was naturally looi 
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ipon by old and experienced cider-makers as a rash scientific 
xperiment. They had made cider, and good cider too, all their 
ives " without that thing." Many were the ominous shakes of 
he head at each further step which the experiments took. At 
irst it was going to take out of the cider all the " body " (what- 
jver this may mean, for each person gives a different definition 
)f the word), and great was the surprise, when it was found 
hat the filter did not have this effect. Next, it was declared 
hat all the flavour would be removed. Let me narrate one of 
nany similar instances. Half-a-dozen tenant farmers had come 
o Butleigh to see the experiments. Filtering was proceeding, and 
freat was their surprise to see the cloudy cider passing into the 
liter coming out at the other side a bright and clear sherry- 
oloured liquid. "Now," said Mr. Neville Grenville, "taste 
he cider that is going into the filter, and say what you think 
t is worth a gallon," A consensus of opinion was soon obtained. 
Now," said he, " taste the cider coming away from the filter." 
?his was done, and " Why, it's worth 2rf. a gallon more," came 
imultaneously fix)m these hard - to - be - convinced Somerset 
eurmers. 

So far, so good. When, however, in the beginning of 1896, 

suggested that perhaps there would be a poor apple crop in 
he autumn, so that it would be necessary to keep the cider 
f 1895 until 1897, and that to do this it had better be filtered, 

was at once told, "You will spoil the whole lot, and the 
tuff will have to be thrown away." " No, no," said the 
ailiff, "filter two or three barrels and be content to spoil 
hose, we shall be able to spare them." But in spite of these 
vil prognostications, Mr. Neville Grenville decided, having 
adth in clean cider, that, so far as possible, the cider should 
»e filtered and bunged down to keep to 1897. Some of the 
iltered cider has been tasted, and compared with that which 
^as not filtered. The filtered cider is not spoiled, in fact, is 
ixcellent, and far better than the unfiltered. If, then, filtered 
dder in cask can go successfully through such a trying summer 
IS 1896, there is little fear of its not keeping in an ordinary 
ieason. At any rate, all the cider made at Butleigh in 1896 is 
to be filtered for keeping. 

Keeping the Cider, — I have noticed, when visiting various 
farmhouses, that much of the cider is stored in casks kept 
ypright. As the result of both observation and experiment, I 
iud that cider so stored does not keep so well as when the 
carrels are laid down. It is more hable to become acid in an 
upright barrel. Now cider does not become acid ttnlcss air 
'Usto U, In fact, the longer cider is kept free from air, the 
sss acid it becomes. This fact is important and may not be 
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generally known. It is most noticeable in bottled cider. For 
example, some cider containing 0'65 per cent, of acid was 
bottled for experimental purposes, and some months afifcerwards 
was again analysed. It then contained only 0*48 per cent, of 
acid (malic). In another instance, the juice contained, when 
bottled on the 24th January, 1896, 0"62 per cent, of add; on 
7th May, 1896, O'oS per cent, of acid; on 2nd November, 1896, 
0*45 per cent, of acid. Now, why does air get to it more 
readily when tlie barrel is upright ? I think the reason is not 
difficult to find. Whenever a barrel is thoroughly cleaned the 
head is the part taken out. It may be replaced with skill, but 
is never so tight as it was originally. So long as it is wet it 
may be tight, but if allowed to get dry it . opens more readily 
than any other part of the barrel. When the barrel is upright 
the head does get dry unless special means are taken to keep 
it moist. Then air reaches the cider, the alcohol undergoes a 
change, and is converted into acetic acid (vinegar). This is one 
cause of bad cider. Another is the custom of spling casks, 
and now and again drawing a little out for friends to taste. 
The air gets in after each drop is drawn (unless the cider is 
highly carbonated, i,e. contains a quantity of gas), and vinegar 
fermentation starts. 

Again, I have noticed that the spiles sometimes leak a little, 
tlie cider trickles down the barrel, and in hot weather you will 
iind a slimy mass where the cider has run. This growth is 
injurious to the cider, and should never be allowed to exist in 
a cider cellar. Keep the outsides of the casks scrupulously 
free from it, for when next you draw .a glass of cider from 
such a cask, the chances are that, in replacing the spile, you 
will introduce some of the slimy growth to carry on its 
destructive action inside the barrel. 

The remedy for each of these evils is easy and obvious, it is 
to keep the barrels flat, and not to spile them untU you wish 
to sell and are bound to sample. 

Bottliivg. — It has ])een fr^3quently pointed out in this and 
former lleports that cider when exposed to the air is liable to 
rapidly turn sour. From personal exi>ericnce, I know that 
cider would ])e drunk in many London homes, were it not that 
the consumption being small, by the time a barrel is half 
■emptied wliat remains is not fit to drink. Partly owing to this, 
partly to the fact that most liottled cider placed on the market, 
until (juite recently, has been either too sweet, too gaseous, or 
too dear (as compared with cider in cask), the consumption of 
cider has been comparatively small. It, therefore, appeared 
to be desirable to experiment upon the effects of bottlingi 
as I am quite certain that if cider is to become a popular 
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Irink it will have to be supplied mainly in bottles. It 
?ould make this Eeport unnecessarily tedious to give in 
letail the results of all these experiments, for they have been 
lumerous ; but it may be worth while to draw attention to 
ome points. Cider which is bottled almost invariably im- 
)roves in flavour, by k^^ping, or perhaps, to state it more 
►recisely, during the time it is in bottle. But even if bottled 
irectly it comes from the filter, when it is absolutely clear 
nd sparkling, and appears entirely free from any matter in 
uspension, yet in course of time a deposit forms jin the 
ottle. This deposit, however, is small, and, if the bottles are 
opt upright for a day or two before being opened it sinks 
3 the bottom, and the contents of the bottle may then be 
cured off without disturbing the sediment. The cider contains 
nough gas to be " bright," but is not efiervescing. I tried the 
xperiment, which was suggested to me, of leaving the bottles 
pen for twelve hours after they »WBre filled, and before corking, 
ut the results proved conclusively that much better cider 
ould be obtained by closing the bottles immediately after 
lling them. 

If the cider is not clear when bottled, a copious deposit is 
ormed. Fermentation proceeds, and sometimes the bottles 
►urst, or the juice is so highly charged with gas that it is 
mpossible to obtain the contents of the bottle without the 
ehole of the sediment rising up. 

The production of effervescing bottled cider appears therefore 

be a branch of the industry which the ordinary farmer had 
)etter not attempt. On the other hand, the production of a 
jood, still, fairly clear, and moderately dry bottled cider, for 
)ne*s own consumption, or to supply to neighbours who are not 
lider makers, is not attended by much difi&culty, especially 
;^here the use of a filter is procurable. 

At present the cost of a good filter is prohibitive. By offering 

1 Prize the Society might induce some engineers to turn their 
ittention to the production of a cheap and eflBcient cider filter. 
Meantime large landlords might do worse than purchase a 
filter and let it out among their tenants. It could not fail to 
Qiateria]ly improve the character of the cider, whether it were 
retained in casks or transferred to bottles. 

Fermentation. 

The following table has been drawn up to show the progress 
of fermentation week by week in some cider which was regularly 
aiialysed : — 

I 2 
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Table Showing Pbogresb of Febmentation. 



Sp. Gr. 



Total 
Solids. 



Add. Alcohol. I Sugar. I Taimio. 









l»er cent. 


Tor cent. 


Percent. 


FtofceDt. 


Percent. 


Juico 


• • • ■ 


1-0581 


14-30 : 


•40 


• • 


12-71 


•178 


1 week after .. 


1-0537 


12-98 ' 


-54 


•81 


10*96 


•m 


2 weeks 




1-0100 


10-81 


•54 


: 2-05 


8-89 


•205 


3 „ 




l-034:s 


9-06 


•58 


' 256 


7-19 


•226 


4 „ 




1 • 0287 


7-96 , 


•61 


318 


5-97 


•229 


!i „ 




1-0-243 


C-99 


•62 


3-63 


5-29 


•209 


6 „ 




1-0203 


614 


•64 


406 


4-27 


•218 


7 „ 




1-0177 


5-67 


-66 


4*35 


8*68 


•227 



The above table is the average of six barrels which were all 
inoculated with pure yeast cultures, and so may be considered 
to be fermenting under the most regular conditions. By 
deducting the sugar present at the end of the seventh week 
from that present in the original juice, we find that 9*03 per 
cent, has been converted into alcohol, of which it has produced 
4*35 per cent. Theoretically, according to Pasteur's work, the 
amount of alcohol should have been 4*38 per cent, in an abso- 
lutely pui'e fermentation. These results then are remarkably 
close to the theoretical yield. 

In my last Eeport I drew attention to the fact that each 
year, as gi*eater care was taken in the manufacture of the cider, 
the amount of alcohol actually produced approached nearer and 
nearer to the quantity that theoretically should be produced. I 
accounted for this fact by the assumption that " a purer fer- 
mentation has taken place each year." The above results, 
obtained with pure cultures of yeast, prove, I think, the correct- 
ness of tliis conclusion. But they also show that, by estimating 
the amount of alcohol produced from a given quantity of sugar, 
we have a means of determining whether a proper or improper 
fermentation has taken place in the apple-juice. The practical 
advantage of this should be enormous to cider-makers. For, 
while as yet it is moat difficult to determine by microscopical 
examination the purity of the ferments present in the juice, 
it is not difficult for any well-trained, careful chemist to 
accurately estimate the amounts of sugar and alcohol present at 
various stages of the manufacture. 



The Sugar and Alcohol Table. 

It was with considerjible diffidence that I ventured in last 
year's Eeport to publish this table, which, as then stated, 
might in course of time have to be revised. 
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However, the results of this last season's work so closely eon- 
firm the table, that at present there seems no need to modify it. 
This may be seen by comparing the figures in the table with the 
Liverage results obtained in 1896, as quoted above. Thus, the 
original gravity of these barrels in 1896 averaged 1-058, and 
the following figures show the actual results obtained, and for 
comparison the figures given in the table last year, as those 
which might be expected : — '■ 



At 1«040. 



Original Gravity 1*068. 



Sugar. Alcohol. 



By Table .. .. 
Actaally obtaiaed 



81 
8-4 



20 
2-0 



At I "030. 



Sugar. Alcohol. 



5-7 
60 



3 2 
31 



At I '020. 



Sugar. Alcohol. 



3-8 4-3 



4-2 



41 



Small Cidek. 

In my Eeport for 1894, I drew attention to the foreign 
custom of making small cider, and stated that a little had been 
made as an experiment at Butleigh. This was of excellent 
quality. In 18^5, owing to the abundance of apples, there was 
no need for small cider; but in a year like the past, when 
apples are scarce, small cider can be made with advantage. 
Those who have not read my previous Reports may ask, — What 
is small cider ? It is made by treating the pomace, after it 
comes from the press, with water, allowing it to soak and then 
repressing it. 

The pomace as it comes from the press, however dry it may 
appear to the eye or touch, really contains a large quantity of 
liquid. Thus in three determinations of separate cheesas there 
were found 72 per cent., 75 per cent., and 74 per cent, of moisture 
respectively. This really means juice, and it is with the object 
of soaking out this juice that the pomace is treated with water. 
That the practice is worth carrying out may best be illustrated 
by quoting the average composition of the juice thus obtained. 

Average percentage composition of 5 keeves of small cider : 
sp. gr., 1 • 030 ; solids, 7*16; sugar, 5 • 66 ; acid, • 28 ; tannin, • 07. 

As, but little is known concerning the best conditions for 
producing small cider, experiments were made to determine the 
following points : — 

(a.) What quantity of water should be aided to the pomace ? 
(b.) Should the pomace be re-ground ? 
(c.) For how long and at what temperature should the pomace 
soak? 
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(a.) What quantity of water should be added to the pom 
The first experiment was to compare the results of using a 
i and ^ the vohime of the original juice, while subseq 
experiments were made with varying quantities. 

The average composition of the small cider obtained wi 
follows : — 



Using 


Sp. Gr. 
1-0280 


Solids. 
6*5C 


Sagsr. 


Add. 


Ta 


50 gallons of water = J orig. vol. 


5-39 


•28 


• 


*>*J »» »» ^^ 3 »» >» 


10335 


7-94 


C-25 


•80 


• 


^«> »» »» — * i» »♦ 


1*0326 ' 


8-10 


6-11 


•86 


• 



These results indicate that one-half the volume of orij 
juice is the best quantity of water to use for re-soaking 
pomace. 

(b.) Should the pomace be re-ground ? Experiments were i 
first by re-grinding the pomace before soaking. This was fi 
to be a tedious task at best, and the attempt was sometimes fi 
It was, however, comparatively easy to re-grind the poj 
after it had been soaked with water. Experiments were 
made to compare the result of this re-grinding after soakii 
against merely soaking. So far, however, as could be ju 
from the few experiments made, the advantage of re-grin 
is so small as not to compensate for the extra time and la 
it involves. 

(c.) For how long and at what temperature should the pew 
soak ? In attem])ting to answer this question, the results o 
preceding experiments were taken as a guide, so that 
pomace was treated with a volume of water equal to one 
the original volume of juice, and was not re-ground. 

So far as the experiments went, it appeared that the poi 
ought to soak for at least twenty-four hours. 

Xext as to temperature. Experiments could only be i 
at the ordinary temperature, and at one other standard. 
heat selected for the few experiments that could be made, 
the temperature naturally produced by adding neariy bo 
water to the ])omace. The whole mass was thus nosed 
temperature varying in ditterent experiments from IVl 
120^ Fahr., and it would fall in temperature during the tw« 
four hours to 100'' Fahr. The use of warm water had 
undoubtedly l>eneficial effect of producing a richer juice 
was obtained by the same volume of cold water. And it bro 
about other changes. When some of the small cider made 
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cold water was heated in a test-tube, a bulky precipitate was 
formed, apparently of some albuminous substance, which sepa- 
rated out, leaving a clear juice. When the small cider made 
with hot water was similarly heated, very little precipitate was 
formed. Tannic acid also appeared to cause a precipitate in the 
cold-made juice which it does not produce in the juice extracted 
by hot water. . Owing to the higher temperature of the latter, 
fermentation starts readily and proceeds rapidly; but very 
little clarification takes place in keeving. Here, however, it 
may be stated that fermentation never commences so rapidly 
in the cold-made " small " juice as in the ordinary apple-juice, 
and it is therefore well to pump such small juice into keeves 
containing the lees of some whole juice which has just been 
keeved. 

The juice obtained with cold water is very thick, and as 
fermentation proceeds in the keeve a similar result is produced 
to that in a test-tube on heating. An abundant head rises, 
sometimes even 6 inches thick, and a voluminous deposit 
forms in the keeve. In removing this head and when racking 
from the deposit there is, of course, much loss of juice. But 
if these operations ai-e carried out with care, the resulting juice 
ferments more slowly, and can be subsequently treated with 
even greater ease than the hot-made juice. 

I am inclined to think that the temperature at which the 
experiments were made was too high, and we must wait for 
further experiments to determine the relative merits of extracting 
with cold or warm water. 

Such is the system of making small cider. Judging from 
the results of the experiments, it produces a good article at 
little expense and trouble. When the liquid has been keeved 
and becomes partly clarified it is racked into barrels. It will 
have been noticed that this small cider is deficient in both sugar 
and tannin. To remedy the former defect is easy, and in our 
experiments about 5 per cent, of pure cane sugar * is now added 
to the juice. Experiments have also been made to ascertain the 
eflfect of adding (fififerent quantities of tannin. Speaking gene- 
rally, there is no question that the addition of tannic acid 
(British Pharmacopoeia) has proved beneficial. So far as can 
be judged at the time of writing this Report, ^ lb. of tannin to 
1,000 lbs. of juice (about 2 hogsheads) has given the best result. 

In connection with the use of tannin, it is again necessary to 
refer to the hot and cold systems of making small cider. The 
addition of tannin to the cold-made small cider causes it to clear ; 

* Not sagar-candy, which is largely used by cidor-imikers, bat is more expcn- 
rive, and, so &r as I know, possesses no advantage over the best cane sugar. 
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in other words, the tannin acts as a precipitating agent, and 
would not remain in the juice ; but when added to the hot- 
made small cider, it does not cause any precipitation, but remains 
in solution in the juice. Therefore the quantity of tannin em- 
ployed must depend mainly on the way in which the small cider 
is made. Hence it becomes a question whether it would be pro- 
fitable to employ sufficient tannin to clear the cold-made juice, 
and yet to leave enough in solution to give the desired astringency. 
There was no opportunity of clearing up this point. 

Experiments with Pure Yeasts. 

It has fre^iuently been stated that the fermentation which 
takes place in apple-juice, and converts it into cider, is brought 
about by minute vegetable cells termed yeast. These cells 
grow on the outside of fruit and are not confined to apples, 
being found on grapes, &c. There are many varieties of yeast; 
and each yeast, in addition to producing alcohol, appears to 
have the power of affecting materially both the flavour and 
aroma of the liquid in which it grows. Hence, it became 
desirable to try the eff'ect of various yeasts. This was no 
easy task. It was necessary to take a substance which was 
likely to have yeast growing on it, and, by means of Koch's 
gelatine method, applied to apple-juice, to obtain this yeast 
perfectly pure. In this way, a start was made with a single 
yeast cell, which was gradually cultivated in proper nutriment 
until there was a sufficient quantity to ferment a hogshead or 
two of apple-juice. The great difficulty was to keep pure every 
solution in wliich the yeast was cultivated. From the first 
culture a minute portion of the pure yeast was transferred to a 
test-tube containing sterile apple-juice gelatine. This growth, if 
upon examination it is found to be free from any contamination, 
is called a " pure culture." 

In this way pure cultures of six yeasts were obtained, the 
original sources being as under : — 

No. 1, from black grapes (hothouse). 

No. 2, from white grapes (hothouse). 

No. 3, from pure cider yeast culture (foreign). 

Xo. 4, from Kingston-Black apples. 

No. f), from Gin apples. 

No. (), from pure cider yeast culture (foreign). 

Having obtained these pure cultures, it was next necessary to 
cultivate them in bulk. They were first grown in 10 cubic 
centimeters of cider, and here it may be stated that all the 
solutions and all the vessels employed were sterilised and 
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agged with cotton wool, so as to prevent subsequent con- 
mination. From the 10 cubic centimeters of cider they were 
insferred to 100 cubic centimeters in a Pasteur's flask. After 
11 growth had taken place, they were each transferred into 
»ne-shaped, flat-bottomed glass flasks, each containing 300 cubic 
ntimeters of Pasteur solution. This solution contains cane 
igar and all the mineral and other constituents necessary to 
le growth of yeast. It had to be employed as this work was 
roceeding during the summer when apple-juice could not be 
isily obtained in sufiicient quantity. However, the Pasteur 
dution answered the purpose, though I think it will be 
3sirable in future to slightly modify it, in order to obtain the 
ist results with cider yeasts. The yeast was now growing 
igorously and increasing materially in bulk. So soon as 
rmentation stopped, it was transferred to a large flask con- 
ining 1,500 cubic centimeters of Pasteur solution, and sub- 
jquently to metal vessels containing 3,000 cubic centimeters 
• solution. This was done in my laboratory in London, prior 
> the commencement of cider-making. At Butleigh the yeasts 
ere transferred to six small barrels, each containing eight 
iUons of sterile apple-juice. The apple-juice was first 
:erilised by passing super-heated steam into it for twenty 
linutes. Finally, the yeast was placed in large barrels, which 
ere filled with apple-juice. Thus experiments are being made 
n a larger scale than has ever been possible before, and with 
Lx varieties of yeast. It is not possible to report upon the 
esults until fermentation has proceeded further ; but this much 
aay be said, that the cider so far obtained is not so markedly 
uperior as it has been in former years to that produced ^vithout 
he pure cultures. Mr. NeviUe Grenville suggests as reasons 
or this that the season was one eminently conducive to the 
Production of clean fruit; that more than ordinary care was 
iaken with the fruit, owing partly to there being less to attend 
^, and partly to these experiments having taught every one 
^nnected with the cider-making at Butleigh the importance of 
'leanliness. Moreover, just as in some years better wine is 
Produced than in others, so there may be some seasons specially 
avourable to the production of excellent cider. 1896 may have 
>een such a season. The reasons suggested sufficiently account 
^r the fact that the pure yeasts obtained artificially have not 
>^uced cider strikingly different to that resulting from pure 
reast obtained naturallv. 
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XI. — The Socidys 1896 EoMhition of Cider, 
By F. G. Farwell, Steward. 

The represeutatives appointed by the Society to visit the 
Pomological Exhibition at St. Brieuc, in Brittany, during October, 
1895, embodied in their Eeport to the Society's Council certain 
recommendations based upon information resulting from their 
inquiries. These recommendations, which were adopted by the 
Council, were as follows : — 

1. Thaty instead of moneys a silver medal and a certificate cf 
merit be given- as a first pHze, and a bronze medal and a certificate 
of merit as a second prize, in each Class. 

2. That the exhibits be divided into the four following section, 
viz, : — Cider made (a) in Devon ; (b) in Hcrefordskirc ; (c) i» 
Somerset ; (d) in oth-er counties, 

3. That each section be divided into three sub^ectioiis for cider 
made by (a) Landowners^ wlw own and occupy not less than 
50 acres of land, of which 5, at least, are orchard; (b) Tenant 
Farmers, who occupy not less than 30 acres of land, of which 3, at 
least, are orchard; (c) Cider Merchants, whose business is to 
manufacture and to deal in cider. 

4. Tliat each sub-section be divided into two Classes for (a) 
Cider in cask ; (b) Cider in bottles. 

5. That no cider be considered genuine which does not contain 
at least 4 per cent, of cUcohol, 

6. TJiat all Exhibitors sign a declaration that the cider is madi 
solely from apple-juice and contains nx) preservative, 

7. That all exhibits be delivered in the Shoio-yard at least ten 
days before the opening of the SJww, so as to allow of analysis. 

8. TJiat all exhibits be considered Hie property of the Society, 
so that facilities may be given for public tasting. 

9. That the Society provide cards to be fUled up by each 
Exhibitor, giving particulars concerning the fruit from which ike 
cider is made, and other information. 

10. That the Judges be instructed in making their awards to 
consider: (1) Flavour ; (2) Aroma; (3) Clearness; (4) Alcoholic 
strength. 

These recommendations were embodied in the couditioDs 
under which cider was shown for competition at the Society's 
1896 Exhibition at St. Albans. 

Other conditions were as follows : — 

(1) Tlie Exhibitor must certify : — T/iat the eider is hi$ own 
property ; was made by himself or his servants, and {if entered 
in a Landowner's or Tenant Farmer's Class) from affies grown 
by himself and was made solely from apple-juice. 
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(2) All cider exhibited must have been made in 1895. 

(3) £ach exhibit in cask must consist of not less than eighteen 

gallons, 

(4) No Exhibitor can enter more than one exhibit of. the same 
brand or make in any Class, 

(5) No trade mark or trade lahel will be permitted on either 
casks or bottles, and the corks must not bear the maker's brand, 

(6) Exhibits shoum in casks previously used Jor wine or spirits 
may, if the flavour of the cider is affected thereby, be disqualified. 

(7) A cork must be placed by the Exhibitor in the head of each 
cask, so as to admit of an ordinary sized tap being inserted in 
the cask, 

(8) The casks will be returned to the Exhibitors after the close 
of the Exhibition, 

(9) The decision of the Stewards in any case of disqualification 
must be regarded as final. 

The total number of entries (classified as follows), was 51, 
as against 39 at Taunton in 1895. 



v^LAovs 



Cider made in Devon. 



EXTRIZS. 

2 
2 
1 
1 



135. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only) 
136. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only) ., 
137. — C/a«k of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only) .. 
138. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only) 
139. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) . . 
140. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) 

Cider made in Herefordshire. 

141. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only) .. .. — 

142. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only) .. .. — 

143. — Cask of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only) .. .. 1 

144. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only) . . 4 

145. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) .. .. 2 

146. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) .. 2 

CiDKR made in Somerset. 

147. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only) .. .. 1 

148. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only) .. .. 1 

149. — Cask of Cider (open to 'Jenant Farmers only) .. .. 10 

150. — 12 Bottles of Cidtr (open to Tenant Farmers only) .. lu 

151. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) .. .. 1 

152. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) .. 1 

Cider made in Counties other than Devon, Herefordshire, 

OR Somerset. 

153. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only) .. .. 1 

154. — 12 Bottles of Cider (ojjen to Landowners only) .. .. 1 

155. — Cask of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only) .. .. 2 

156. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to 'Jenant Farmers only) .. 3 

157. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) .. .. 2 

158. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) .. 3 



51 
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All the cider was delivered into the Show-yard on Saturday, 
May 16th, and was at once unpacked, and bottles and casks 
w^ere set up in position in the cider tent. 

On Monday the 18th, Mr. F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S., who conducts 
the Society's experimental work in connection with cider- 
making, sent down his assistant, Mr. W. D. McCreath, and he, 
in the presence of the Steward, took samples from each entry 
for the purpose of analysis, each sample being numbered to 
correspond with the entry. On taking these samples, it was 
found that much of the cider in casks was in a high state of 
fermentation. Tliis was very possibly caused by the use of 
casks not properly cleansed, which had previously contained 
either wine or spirits. I am afraid that it is a very general 
custom among cider makers to put cider in fresh emptied 
spirit casks in order to obtain a twang of the spirit, but it is a 
custom which cannot be too much deprecated. It is a well- 
known fact that fungi will grow in the wood of an empty 
wine or spirit cask, and if once there will rapidly set up a fresh 
fermentation of the worst possible character in the cider 
contained in the cask. Good cider should have a bouquet of 
its own, and not a borrowed one. Like good wine, it " needs no 
bush." 

The analyses of the entries of cider were received from 
Mr. Lloyd on Tuesday, May 26th, were at once entered upon 
cards, previously prepared by the Secretary, and attached to each 
exhibit for the information of the public. Other particulars 
supplied by the exhibitors with respect to name of fruit, soil, 
asi)ect, manure used in the orchards, &c., were also given on 
the same cards. This information is tabulated, for easier 
reference, in the annexed Appendices A and B. 

Mr. W. Wise, of Midsomer Norton, was the Judge appointed 
by the Society, and he commenced his duties on the morning of 
Wednesday, May 27th, being the first day of the Show. It 
was then found that 31 out of the 51 exhibits did not comply 
with the condition of entry, which made 4 per cent, of alcohol 
a sine qua non. Many of the other exhibits were of very 
poor quality, some being little better than vinegar. In the 
Devonshire classes, all the exhibits except one faUed to reach 
the requisite alcoholic standard, and the only one that did 
was not considered of sufficient merit to deserve mention. All 
in the Herefordshire and nine in the Somerset classes were 
similarly deficient in alcohol. In fact, the only classes in which 
there was any real comi>etition were the two open to Somerset 
tenant farmers for cider in cask and bottle. In the cask classes, 
the Judge had no difficulty in awarding the first prize to Mr. W. 
T. S. Tilley, but declined to give any second prize or commenda- 
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ion; while in the bottle class he again gave Mr. W. T. S. 
"illey first prize, and the second prize to Mr. H. J. Davis — none 
•f the others being noticed. Eight of the exhibits from other 
oonties were alcoholically deficient, and no prizes were awarded 
o any of the remainder. Under these circumstances, the gold 
uedal offered by the Society was not awarded. 

The general result was certainly somewhat startling, but tended 
:o show that the Society is on the right track in insisting on all 
ixhibits being analysed. I believe that many of the exhibitors 
lad not the least idea what percentage of alcohol their cider con- 
lained. In many cases it was below the standard, but then the 
uaker may say, the amount of sugar in the solids is so large 
;hat the cider will increase in alcoholic strength. It may do so ; 
)ut the British public want an article fit for immediate con- 
sumption, and cider, when sent to the Show-yard, should be in 
inch condition, whereas the cider shown was, in the majority 
)f cases, either through the use of unclean casks, or for lack of 
ilcoholic strength, or for want of clearness, not in a fit state to 
)e put on the market. Cider with such a small percentage oJF 
ilcohol and so much sugar should be kept in cask for another 
rear, and should not be exhibited at a Show held at a time of 
;he year when, as the hot weather is just commencing, it is most 
n demand. 

Considerable difference of opinion has been expressed as to 
:he wisdom of insisting upon the standard of 4 per cent, of 
ilcohol. It has been stated that, although this alcoholic standard 
may be all very well in foreign countries, where 18 to 20 per 
cent, of solids and 16 to 18 per cent, of sugar are found in the 
juice, it is utterly unsuitcd to England, where solids rarely touch 
12 to 13 per cent. Now, if reference be made to the tables (pub- 
lished in the Society's ' Journal ' of last year, page 161), showing 
the composition of the juice of various apples, it will be seen that 
12 or 13 per cent, is very low ; but even taking 12 per cent, of 
solids as an example, any maker who understands his business 
can", produce with this proportion of solids a cider containing 

4 per cent of alcohol, and still leave 4 per cent, of other 
solids in it. It is, therefore, quite possible to make a sweet 
cider containing 4 per cent, of alcohol. If, as contended, 12 per 
cent, is the average (and I should be sorry to think it is so), it 
only demonstrates the importance of going to the root of the evil 
and improving the orchards by growing a better class of apples, 
and not such as are of an inferior quality. . Again^if,tha.staudaid 
were lowered to 2 or 3 per cent, of alcohol, what would be the 
result ? Cider merchants could buy dry cider, containing from 

5 to 6 per cent of alcohol, and, by mixing this with twice its 
own volume of syrup, or of water containing sugar, they would be 
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able by such means to supply more than twice as mucli cider as 
is made in the whole of England. Consequently, any increased 
consumption of cider by the British public would be of no value 
to farmers, but would merely put money in the pockets of 
these cider merchants, or perhaps I had better call them cider 
" blenders." 

The advantage of having samples analysed before judging was 
also curiously demonstrated by the fact that one or two exhibits 
were disqualified, on the ground that they were outside the 
limits of the composition of the juice of any English apple. 
Such a result can be readily arrived at by doubling the per- 
centage of alcohol and adding the solids. In these cases it 
was therefore evident that something other than the pure juice 
of the apple had been introduced. 

On a comparison of the tables in the Appendix, it will be found 
that the amount of acidity in the exhibits varied enormously— 
from • 35 to '96 per cent. No good cider should really have more 
than • 50 per cent, of acidity. It will likewise be seen that the 
cider containing most sugar, as a rule, also contained most 
acid. Take, for example, two of the exhibits : one in bottles 
contained 1*45 of alcohol, '92 of acidity, and 8*84 of solids; 
the other in cask contained 1 • 70 of alcohol, • 90 of acidity, and 
8 • 53 of solids — little more than sugar and water, and enough 
acidity to give anyone a stomach-ache into the bargain ! It is an 
interesting question how far it is necessary for the manufacturers 
of sweet cider .to cover the natural acidity of their apples. The 
j)ractical conclusion is that, in mixing the sorts, care should be 
taken when one apple is known to be of high acidity to add 
another of a low acidity to counterbalance it. 

In order to demonstrate this further, it will be seen that the 
only two first prizes given were for a judicious blending of Hp 
Jersey, Kingston Blacks, Horner, and Cadbury, and a reference 
to the tables (published in the Society's * Journal ' of last year) 
giving the composition of apple-juice will show that the juice 
of these fipples analysed as follows : — 



Name of Apple. Sp. Gr. Solids. Ac!d. ' Sugar. 



Pip Jersey i 1-0558 : 13-28 -67 12-65 

Kiugston Black ' l-()672 16-60 -64 14-08 

Horner 10554 • 13-58 -31 : 12-19 

Cadbury 1-0535 | 12-54 '18 ' 11-76 



Tumin. 



'36 

•11 

19 

21 



The second prize was awarded to a cider comprising a blend 
of Ked Jersey, Chisel Jersey, Cadbury, Cap of Lib^y, and 
Homer, of which the analyses are as under : — 



i 
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Name of Apple. 



RedJeraciy I 1*0660 



Chisel Jersey 

Gadbaiy 

Cap of Liberty 

Homer 



1 

Sp. Gr. 


Solids. 


Acid. 


1-0660 


16-14 


•16 


1-0620 


15-14 


•20 


10535 


12-54 


•18 


1 • 0492 


11-70 


-80 


1-0554 


13-58 


•31 



rugar. 



14-92 
14.49 
11-76 
10-63 
12-19 



TaoDiD. 

•24 
•35 
-21 
•26 
•19 



I regretted to find that many of the exhibitors were unable to 
answer the questions asked on the cards as to the weight of 
apple, the specific gravity of the juice, and the general cha- 
racteristics of the trees, which shows that sufficient care is 
not taken in keeping a record of these facts, and I cannot but 
impress upon the exhibitors the importance of such records. 

After the judging was completed and the public had been 
idmitted, there was, as might be expect'^d, considerable dissatis- 
faction among many of the exhibitors at the result of the 
iwards, and an arrangement was made for an informal meeting 
n the cider pavilion of all persons interested in the cider trade 
>n the following day. Mr. Lloyd was present at this meeting, and, 
ifter explaining the reason of the awards and stating his views 
ipon the several causes of disqualifications, was able to demon- 
strate the result practically by submitting the various exhibits 
fco the public taste. Most of the exhibits were then sampled 
by the company present, and it was gratifying to find that the 
general consensus of opinion, after tasting, was that the Judge 
was quite right in his decisions. During the whole time of the 
Show, opportimities were given to any persons interested in the 
cider trade to taste the various exhibits, and the results were, I 
believe, not only satisfactory to the public, but to a good number 
of the exhibitors. It should also be mentioned, that great 
interest was taken in the cards affixed to each exhibit, and 
many persons were observed at various times taking notes of the 
same. 

Mention must also be made of a fresh departure, consisting 
of the exhibition of a number of drawings of apples suitable for 
cider-making, the fruit so depicted having been collected from 
various growers in the several counties of Somerset, Devon, and 
Hereford. The thanks of the Society are due to the gentlemen 
who, in response to the appeal addressed to them, kindly took 
the trouble to collect and send the fruit to the Society, as well 
as to name and give the general characteristics of the several 
sorts of apples best suited for cider-making in their immediate 
districts. The majority of the apples thus sent were also ana- 
lysed by Mr. Lloyd, and the result of these analyses will be 
bund on page 161 of last year's volume of the Society's 

VOL. vn. — F. S. K 
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'* Journal/ Drawings in water-colour of all these apples were 
made by Miss Hunter,, a student in the Science and Art 
Department of South Kensington, who was recommended by 
Mr. Cundall, the Society's Steward of -Arts, and great credit is 
due to her for the manner in which the work has been executed 
Much interest was taken in these drawings by many visitors, 
who readily recognised the apples as sorts grown in their various 
districts, though not always by the same names, while the 
analysis of each variety added considerably to the value of the 
collection. 

I think it would be very desirable, whenever the Sodely's 
Show is held in an orchard district, that prizes should be given 
for the best cultivated orchard in that district. That orchards 
are deteriorating is, I fear, an undeniable fact, and close 
attention to them for many years will be required. A century 
of neglect, the ravages of insects, the violence of storms, and the 
effect of age, have caused the loss of many of the best varieties 
of apple. Let it be remembered, that when once planted, the 
best fruit-trees do not require more care or expense than the 
worthless ones, and a glance at the analyses in the Society's 
^ Journal ' previously referred to will show what are the best 
sorts for selection. 

In conclusion, I must thank the Steward of Works for the 
great improvement there was in the construction of the Cider 
Pavilion in the Show-yard at St. Albans. The adoption of a 
thatched roof in place of a canvas one kept the building cool, 
and at an even temperature throughout during the whole time 
x)f the Exhibition. 
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APPENDIX A.— Analybm. 





j 


SpeciUc ■ Alcohol 1 




Solid. 1 




So. SinnofEibiM 


«. Onvity I b, AddilT 






1 




UM-k 'Vultun.. 




"»■- 






, !fSir John Hea 
' \ Amorj. Bait. 


"«"«} 1-0138 , 5-20 


41 


4-83 






2 B. F. Rendell 


! '.'.' 1-0328 , 2-30 1 


70 


8-17 






a 


Sir .J. H. Amory 


Bart. l'O-208 ' 3-85 




6-43 






4 


R. V. Rendell 


. .. 1'030« 2-40 1 


78 


7-89 






5 


H. HavdoD 


. .. 1-0268 


3-30 


50 


7-45 






6 


H. Haydoii 


. .. 1-0273 


3-60 


55 


7-58 




3 •• 


No entry. 














7 


H. WMl«n .. 


. .. 1'0327 


3-75 


60 


9-12 






B 


E. V. BoBley 


. .. 1-0287 


2 '90 


57 


7-63 






3 


H. Weaton .. 




2S0 


65 


8-80 






1U 


H. WesUra .. 


. .. 1-0317 


3' 00 


71 


8-34 






11 


J. H. Wooitoa 


. .. 1-0372 


1-70 


54 


9-47 






12 


Boaley and Com 


)aDy 1-020-2 


2-40 


SH 


6-91 






13 


J. Watkina 


. .. 1-0347 


200 


G2 


9-08 






14 


Bosiey and Com 


[«ny 1-0412 l-ftl 1 


B6 


10-47 








J. Watki..* 


. .. 10297 3 1.1 


56 


7-59 






i(i 


E. M. WUitting 


.. 1-0150 5-40 


47 


5-52 






17 


J. Kidupi .. 


. .. 1-0427 1 1-70 


72 


U-11 






18 


W. and U. Chap 


man 1-0397 | 1-65 


BO 


10-35 






19 


H. Clark .. 


. .. 1-0087 


4-90 


55 


3-40 






20 


H. J. DuTiB 


. .. 1-0243 


4-65 


f!0 


7-04 






21 


J. T. Dibrfall 


. .. 1-0068 


dOO 


56 


3-14 






22 


J. A. Gill • 














23 E. Kidner .. 


. .. 1-0278 


3-bs 


48 


8-15 






84 


K. W. Soott 


. „ 10201 


4-90 


37 


6-39 






25 


J. H. Stows 
W. T. S. Tiller 


. .. 1-0126 1 5-flO 1 


40 


4-80 






26 


. .. 1-0038 6-60 1 


54 


2-80 






'27 


W. T. 8. Tiltev 


. .. 1-0324 


5-25 


S2 


6-87 


iBl PrUe. 




28 


W. nnd M. Chap 


mao I -0409 


1-55 


62 


10 ■49 






39 


H. Clark .. 


. .. 1-0090 


4-85 


36 


3-65 






SO 


H. J. Davia 


.. 1-0229 


4-45 1 


51 


6-93 


2nd Prize. 




31 


J. T. DibrfslI 


. .. 1-0029 


e-80 , 


52 


2-63 






82 


H. Farthing 




3-15 1 


49 


9-27 






33 


J. Fifett .. 


. .. 1-0196 


5-40 1 


to 


6-53 






Si 


J. A. Gill* 














3a 


E. Kidner .. 


'.'. 1-02B9 


2-50 1 


5* 


8-26 






3(i 


W. T. 8. TUley 


.. 1-0084 


6-00 i 


54 


3-77 




1 37 


W. T. S. Tilley 


.. 1-0139 


5-80 1 


41 




1st Prize. 


3S 


JnmoB Watts 


.. 1 1-0289 


2-00 i 


80 


7-77 




3!) James Wptta 


.. 1 1-0299 3-30 1 


84 


8-08 . 


; HI H. Thomson 


.. 1 1'04«6 2-00 ' 


53 


10-B4 


' 11 H. TllolnHdIi 


.. 1 10451 215 , 


81 




42 D, LaQglanda 




90 


8-53 


43 J. Wherretl 






8-71 , 


44 D. I,anglaiida 


.. 1-0359 1-45 


92 


8-84 1 


45 1 U. Phelps.. 


,. l-027Gi4 90l 


01 


8-23 


4.! 1 J. Wherrctt 


.. 1-0316 , 1-5S , 


35 


908 


47 R. Kout Bi.d Son 


.. 1-0171 1 S-70 ' 


52 


5-83 


48 SwBDley Cider C 


0. .. 1-0270 1 3-00 


55 


7-06 


49 B. Kout BDd Son 


.. 1-0176 1 S-SO 


67 


6-01 1 


50 R. Runt and Son 


.. 1-0256 5-25 


71 


7-79 ' 


51 Swanlcy Cider C 


o. .. 1-0340 2 U5 


56 


8-59 
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XII. — Reports upon the Society's Eocpc^^ments for the Improve- 

ment of Permanent Pasture. 

Intboductobt Bspobt bt the Aotino-Ohaibman of the 

EXPEBIMENTS COMMITTEE (Mb. AoLAND). 

As agriculturists, generally, will agree, the exceptionally- 
severe drought of the summer of 1896 had, in almost every 
district, a disastrous eflfect upon the growth of grass. The 
Experiments Committee have special reason to regret this, 
inasmuch as the very character of the soils selected for experi- 
ment expressly because the attempt in each case to lay down 
permanent pasture had been, to some extent^ unsuccessful, was 
such as to render them particularly liable to injury from an 
exceptionally hot and dry summer. Even under the most 
favourable conditions, it would have been extremely diflScult, 
from one year's experience, to judge how far the deficiency 
of yield was due to the season, to the character of the 
soil, to unskilful cultivation, or to any other cause, but the 
drought rendered it impossible to arrive at any safe conclusion. 

There are two elements in the experiments : one is the use of 
manures, and the other renovation by seed. In some cases the 
two are combined, in others they are separated. But, in the 
exceptionally dry condition of the soil, the operation of the 
manures would naturally be dififerent from that which would 
have taken place in ordinary years ; and the eflect of the drought 
upon the germination of the various seeds used in renovation 
^vould equally baffle calculation. Some seeds might germinate, 
ind others might entirely fail ; or all the seeds recommended in 
my particular case might fail. It was practically impossible 
;o tell how far this was so, or to what extent any such result 
night be due to exceptional drought or to the character of the soil, 
b'urther, the unusual dearth of food unquestionably led in some 
nstances to much closer cropping of the herbage than would 
3robably have been the case in an ordinary year — thus render- 
ng any effect that might have been produced, either by 
nauuring or by renovation, practically invisible. At the same 
ime some experience has, nevertheless, been gained as to the 
effect of an abnormally dry season upon pastui'e, and upon 
manures, and seed used upon it. 

In accordance with the scheme described in the Beport 
published in the last issued volume of the Society's 'Journal,* 
the Botanical Visitor (Mr. Rowbotham) went the roimd of the 
sites in the month of June. It was intended that he should 
repeat his visits in the autumn, but on consideration of the 
peculiar condition of the pastures — due to the causes above 
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mentioiied — it was not thought worth while to incur the 
expense. The Society's Consulting Botanist {Mr. Carmthen) 
also visited the sites, and Mb Eeport practically corrobotates in 
all material lespects the more detailed information fornished 
by Mr. Rowbotham. Particulars of these visits will be found 
in the following pages. A list (English and Latin) of the 
grasses, clovem, and weeds referred to in the following Beprats 
will be found on pages 159, 160. 



EXPEEIMBNTAL SiTE No. 1, AT Talatox, OtTEEY St. MabY, 

Devon, 

Owned by Sir John Kennaway, Bart., and occupied by 
Mr. Geoi^e Daw, of Larkbere Farm, Ottery St. Mary. An atea 
of 5 acres has beeu treated thus : — 
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BbPOBT of the BoTAyiCAL TntTOB. 

Date of visit, June 23rd, 189C. 

While the Dung I'lot seems to have made by for the 
gi'eatest headway, tJiie growth of weeds and grasses appears lo 
have Vieen eq^ually encouraged. Especially have the coaraer 
grasses been favoured. The Basic Slag Plot, on the other hBnd, 
oxbibits a fair amount of growth, with a preponderuice of 
clovers. Oa the Lime Plot the growth generally is very poor, 
the only gi-ass which has apparently beneiited being Sweet 
Vernal. 

The demai-cation between the Basic Slag Plot and the Lime 
Plot is very evident. The Lime Plot, in fact, exbibits no 
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aaterial dififei^ence from the unmanured plot. The division of 
he Lime Plot from the Dissolved Bones Plot is also very 
iharply marked, and in the latter the bottom is much increased, 
;rith a fair development of Clover. Between the basic slag and 
ihe dissolved bones there is perhaps not much to choose, but of 
:he two I have placed the dissolved bones first. 

The absence of rain has rendered a proper estimate of the action 
)f the lime impossible at the present time, as owing to the hard- 
less of the ground the dressing has not gone into the soil, nor, for 
:he same reason, have the plants been afforded a chance of drawing 
it down. The lime, in fact, has rather served to increase the 
Iryness of the soil, and thus produced a mechanical condition 
prejudicial to growth. Dr. Voelcker, in his Eeport, stated that 
the application of lime and basic slag would determine in 
which form the deficiency of lime in the soil could best be 
supplied ; but the existing conditions render such a comparison 
impossible at present. 

Yorkshire Fog is one of the most abundant grasses in this 
field. From a careful inspection I am unable to perceive that 
the proportion of this worthless grass has been lessened by the 
manuring. 

With regard to the Eenovated Strip (crossing the ends of the 
3lots) which was sown down with Foxtail, Cocksfoot, Timothy, 
ind Yarrow, I find Cocksfoot to be fairly plentiful in places, 
,vith a few single plants of Timothy. 

The order of results seems to be : — 

1. Dung (Plot No. 1). 

2. Dissolved bones (Plot No. 4). 

3. Basic slag (Plot No. 2). 

4. Lime (Plot No. 3). 

5. Nothing. 

Eepokt of the Consulting Botanist. 

Date of visit, October 20th, 1896. 

There were a few indications of some seeds sown in the 
spring having germinated, single plants of Yarrow and Cocks- 
foot ^ing observed in the- plot; but the seeds have failed to 
make any real diflference in the herbage. I 

The manures, however, considerably modified both the 
([uantity and quality of the food. The thin Soil of this field is 
exhausted and it needs kindly treatment. 

The farmyard manure has given the best results : in June as 
well as in October this plot had a i heavy crop of grass. This 
was to some extent due to the disinclination of the stock to 
graze the plot while there still remained on the surface' some of 
the farmyard manure. It will supply a large amount of good 
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food wheB the stock are placed on it in November. The other 
plots have been eaten by the stock in preference to the rest of 
the field. The dissolved bones showed the greatest improventeat 
after the farmyard manure. Next, at the time of my visit, 
came the Lime riot, the rains having made the influence of the 
lime on the vegetation more active since the time of Mr. 
Rowbotbam's visit. The Basic Slag Plot, on the other hand, 
was very little better in October than the unmanured portion. 

Bepobt of the Steward in caABOK (Mb. G. R Ekolltb^ 

Date of viait, September 25th, 1896. 

I found the tield laid up for autumn feed after having been 
lightly stocked in the earuer part of the season. There seeroeil 
to me to be a slight general improvement in all the manured 
plots, the clovers appearing strongest on the plot dressed with 
basic slag, wliich had been more closely fed than the othets. 
There waa a good deal of old grass which wanted pulling out 
on the other plots, particularly on that dressed with dung. 
This may be explained by the fact that owing to a difficulty in 
obtaining farmyard manure the application was made late in the 
season, and tlie manure not being properly dissolved at the time 
that the field was first stocked, the cattle did not care about 
the giBss upon this plot. I could see no satisfactory evidence 
of germination in the re-seeded portions. 



E.\PEE1MENTAL SiTE NO. 2, AT KiLLERTON, DEVOK. 

Owned by The Eight Hon. Sir T. D. Acland. BarL, and 
occupied by Mr, Lewis Tout, of Broadclyst, Devon. 
An area of 5 acres has been treated tlius : — 
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Keport of the Botanical Yisitob. 

ite of visit, June 22nd, 1896. 

slight alteration (shown in the above diagram) was made 

regard to the plan of treatment of this site, as given in 
Society's * Journal' (vol. vi. p. 185), the Dung Plot being 
ih instead of fifth in order, and the bone-meal being placed 
The unmanured plot was dispensed with for want of 
B, the adjoining part of the field being taken as the base of 
[>arison. 

wing to the constant depasturage of this field, I find it 
>ssible to distinguish the relative proportions of the 
ses, and so cannot make comparisons between the various 
3. The herbage, in fact, has been cropped so closely by stock 

no satisfactory conclusion can be drawn, 
he most that can be said at the present time is that the 
e slag (Plot No. 2), and the basic slag with kainit (Plot 
3) — but especially the former — seem to have promoted the 
rth of White Clover. Furthermore, the contrast between 
Dung Plot and the other plots is here again very marked, 

to some extent this may be due, as Mr. Stevens suggests, 
he sourness of the herbage on the Dung Plot in comparison 
I the sweeter herbage of the other plots. Many of the grasses 
his plot have been allowed to reach the flowering stage, and, 
jrally, the herbage is coarse and clumpy compared with that 
le Basic Slag and Lime Plots. The production of Dutch 

er may be said to have been favoured by the manures 
jrally, as compared with the unmanured portion of the 

/ith regard to the renovated strip, running across the ends 
he five plots, I observed plenty of young Cocksfoot, and to 
ippearance this seed has taken very well. I am unable to 
irve, however, a single plant of Timothy, and I do not 
k that the seeds of this grass can have germinated. But it 
lid be noted that Cocksfoot is fairly plentiful also within 
experimental area. It is, however, very easy to distinguish 
older established plants from the young, tender growth 
3h occurs so plentifully in the re-seeded strip. Timothy, 
he other hand, does not occur anywhere in the field, to my 
srledge, and circumstances have not been favourable to the 
lination of the seeds of this grass. 

he grass within the hurdled space has become coarse and 
ipy, and this affords an illustration of the coarse growth 
iced by protection from stock, as compared with the fineness 
rowth produced by constant depasturage. 
}L. vu. — F. s. L 
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c CoNsnLTiNO Botanist. 



Date of visit, October 21st, 1896. 

The experimentiil field had been so thoroughly fed that the 
differences in the plots were act so apparent as in June Then 
Mr, Eowbothani visited them. The improvement in the Farm- 
yard Manure I'iot was then very marked, due, no doubt, to the 
presence of some of the dung on the surface, which made 
feeding there distigreeable to the stock. The young plants 
of Cocksfoot seen in June did not show themselves in the 
plots in October. They have, I fear, been destroyed by the 
summer's heat. 



Experimental Site No. 3, at Wanstkow, Somehset. 

Owned by W. Hurle Clarke, Esq., and occupied by Mr. 
Itichard H. Yeoman. 

An area of 7 acres has been treated thus : — 
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Befobt of thb Botamioal Yibitor. 

Date of visit, June 24th, 1896. 

Here six of the seven plots comprising the eiperimentoi 
area have been treated manurially. A deficiency of pboBphoric 
acid in the soil led to three plots beii^ treated tbr compwative 
results with superphosphate (Plot No. 2), baaio sk^ (Plot 
No. 1), and dissolved bones (Plot No. 3). Two ftuthw iloB 
were dressed with salt (Plot No. 6) and lime (Plot ^ &) 
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jtively, with the view of checking the growth of coarse 
Lcrid grasses ; while to a sixth plot dung was applied at 
ate of 12 loads per acre, in order to supply the slight 
ency in nitrogen. 

3re can be no doubt as to the evidence afiforded by the 
; Plot. The growth of weeds as well as grasses is luxuriant, 
lere is considerable depth of bottom. It should be observed, 
ver, that the proportion of coarser grasses is at the same 
(as in the two previous experiments) rather increased, 
e Basic Slag Plot shows an increase of Clover, and a very 
ed increase in the proportion of Yellow Oat-grass. This, 
1 at the same time last year was not very plentiful, is 
ne the most abundant gi^ass of all, especially over the 
ired plots. 

e Lime Plot exhibits less luxuriance than either of the 
ding plots, but a distinct encouragement of the ^?icr grasses 
iervable, such as Hard Fescue. The proportion of weeds is 
lished, and the plot generally is more grassy, 
lotice here again, as at Ottery, that the apparent action of 
ime has been to harden the soil ; and it is possible that 
emarkable stimulation of Hard Fescue may be to some 
it the consequence of this result. 

tween the mineral superphosphate (Plot No. 2) and the 
Ived bones (Plot No. 3) there seems to be very little 
e, while the salt (Plot No. 6) shows little or no improve- 
over the unmanured plot, 
e order of results a|; pears to be as follows : — 
Dung (Plot No. 4). General luxuriance of herbage. 
Basic slag (Plot No. 1). Promotion of clovers and Yellow 

]^SS. 

Lime (Plot No. 5). Very grassy ; smaller quantity of 
s. 

Dissolved bones (Plot No. 3). 1 * , . I 

Superphosphate (Plot No. 2.) j H • 

Salt (Plot No. 6). Very little better than Nothing Plot, 
e want of rain is manifest here as elsewhere, although the 
)f this field has a reputation for being generally damp. The 
J of drought, however, on such soils is to render them hard, 
therefore imsuited to the growth of the shallower rooting 
es. Moreover, and especially in the case of the lime, the 
ess has prevented the manures from entering the soil to 
iepth, and hence the deeper rooting grasses, such as Cocks- 
have derived no advantage from its action, 
ssibly no grass is more susceptible to varying conditions 
Disture than Cocksfoot, other necessary conditions of growth 
f present. For some reason or another this grass does not 

L 2 
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flourish ill the open portions of this pasture, but it is to be found 
thickly occupying a large patch close to a tree on the Super- 
phosphate Plot. It is essentially a shjwie-loving grass, and 
here, as in other pastures, it grows luxuriantly breath the 
trees and at the borders of the field, associated with Smooth 
Meadow-grass. Again, in the small field adjoining, where the 
soil is much wetter. Cocksfoot is seen in abundance, growing to 
a height of over 3 feet. 

The effects of the dry season are apparent in other ways. 
Thus, the Yellow-rattle, which was so abundant last year, is 
by no means so plentiful at the present time. Carnation-grass 
has likewise greatly diminished since last year. Hassock-grass, 
on the other hand, has noticeably increased, especially with the 
nitrogenous manures. 

On the renovated strip running across the manured plots the 
seeds of Foxtail, Cocksfoot, Timothy, Dutch Clover, and Yarrow 
were sown early in the spring ; but I am unable to perceive 
that any of the seeds have germinated. 

The silage patch, to which I referred in my previous Report, 
forms, I think, an interesting experiment on a small scale. The 
centre of the patch, which marks the spot on which the silage 
rested, is occupied by a dense clump of grasses, comprising 
Cocksfoot, Tall Fescue, and Yorkshire Fog. Forming a com- 
pact ring enclosing this central clump is a mass of Ox-eye 
daisies, which have sprung from the deeply trodden ground 
where the cattle congregated round the heap. Timothy-grass, 
which was seen here last year, has apparently succumbed to 
competition ; and to the same cause, perhaps, may be assigned 
the disappearance of Hassock-grass, which was last year 
among the first to obtain a footing on the almost bare patch of 
soil. Both Cocksfoot and Tall Fescue, it should be noted, are 
scarce in other parts of the field. 

Heport of the Comsultimo Botanist. 

Date of visit, October 19th, 1896. 

The stock had been on the field until some two or three days 
before my visit. They had regularly depastured the whole field, 
and during the three days the herbage had so uniformly recovesed 
itself that no difference could be observed among the plots, or 
between the plots and the rest of the field. Unfortunfttefy', Mr* 
Yeoman was absent at- the time of my visit, and I was nnable 
to ascertain the history of the plots since Mr. Bowbotiiaoa 
visited them. The seeds sown in the spring had fidled to get 
possession of the soil. 



J 
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Bepobt of the Stewabd in charge (Mr. C. R. Knollts). 

Date of visit, September 30th, 1896. 

I found that all the plots had been closely grazed, and there 
was very little difference to be seen between them. The Dung 
Plot and the plot dressed with dissolved bones appeared to carr\' 
a thicker and kinder herbage than the others, and there seemed 
to be rather a better plant of clovers in these plots than in the 
others. I could not see any result from the re-seeding of the 
upper portion of the plots ; there is little doubt that the season 
prevented germination. 



Experimental Site No. 4, at Sherborne, Dorset. 

Owned by J. K. D. Wingfield Digby, Esq., M.P., and occupied 
by Mr. T. H. Miller, Black Marsh Farm, Sherborne. 
An area of 4 acres has been treated thus : — 



Boad Scrapings. 


Nothing, 


Basic Slag. 
8 cut. per acre. 


To he re-seederl 
in Spring, 1896. 



4 Plots — 1 acre each. 



Report of the Botanical Visitor. 

Date of visit, June 25th, 1896. 

As might be expected with such a well-drained soil, the 
effects of the dry season are here very manifest. 

Of the four plots comprising the experimental area, two, 
Plot 1 and Plot 3, have been manurially treated. Of these the 
Eoad-scrapings Plot shows up best, the improvement being espe- 
cially marked in the damp comer of the field which is included 
in this plot. In this particular spot is to be seen a rank growth 
of Cocksfoot, Timothy, and Yellow Oat-grass — the two first- 
named grasses attaining a height of over 2 feet. This fact is 
strikingly illustrative of the efifect which might be anticipated 
from a good and constant supply of moisture to a portion of 
a soil which appears to be for the most part considerably over- 
drained. The growth generally over this plot is improved, and 
contrasts strongly with that of the unmanured plot. A grass 
which seems to have been specially favoured is Hard Fescue. 

But it is noteworthy that Cocksfoot, which last year was the 
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most abundant grass in the fields has (save in the damp 
referred to above) mai'kedly decreased in numbers, and ap] 
to have gone under in the struggle for moisture. With a ^ 
or even a normal — season Cocksfoot would probably reap] 
but at present it is displaced by weeds and such grass< 
Yorkshire Fog. Though apparently not so sensitive as O 
foot to vaiying conditions of moisture, Timothy, it is t 
noted, does not make so good a show as it did last year. 

The soil, judging from the analysis of Dr. Voelcker, exhibi 
lack of fertility, and it seems, therefore, to be merely a que 
of season whether the pasture shall come forward or go bac 

On Plot 3 the growth is very meagre, and much inferi< 
that on Plot 1. The proportion of Clover, it is true, s 
to have been increased; but several of the patches are 
sidered by the occupier to mark the spots where the hea 
road-scrapings were placed previous to being distributed. 

With regard to Plot 4, I am unable to observe that ai 
the seeds have germinated, though the occupier tells me th 
thought he could detect some young grass a little while age 

There does not appear to be much alteration in the rel 
proportions of the grasses, with the exception of those ref 
to above. Thus, Foxtail is still a scarce grass, but Hard F< 
may be said to have increased generally. Yellow Oat-gn 
plentiful in the pasture. The proportion of worthless y 
seems to have been increased through the dryness of the se 
and moss is very plentiful. 

The grasses, generally, have the appearance of having n 
up to Sower, with the consequence that there is no depl 
bottom. 

I am informed that nothing has been done to check 
escape of water from the soil. 

The occupier wishes to qualify the statement that this fi( 
reckoned to carry four head of cattle. Two cows woul( 
states, be nearer the mark. 

Bepobt of the Consultino Botanist. 

Date of visit, October 20th, 1896. 

The rains had considerably altered the aspect of the 
since Mr. Eowbotham's visit. The two plots to which mi 
was applied were somewhat improved. None of the seeds 
in spring produced plants. The field is very much ov( 
with worthless weeds, so that nearly half of the area is occi 
by them. It does not seem to me possible that any mar 
treatment can within a reasonable time convert the field i 
fair pasture. The weeds are chiefly Ox-eye Daisy, Gania 
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Hawkbit, Buttercup, Daisy, Self-hai), Mouse-ear Chiek- 
and Mo33. It would be well if the field were broken up, 

QB or two crops of roots were taken off it 80 aa to clean 

,nd, and then if it were I'e-sown with good and pure seeds. 

nly good feature in the field ia the presence throughout it 

,ne growth of "White Clover, 

BePOBT or THE StEWAOD IK CHABQE (Ub. T. DiXk). 

is land has been treated according to report as regards 
.res and re-seeding, but there was no perceptible difference 
J herbage of the various plots when I visited it. 
i drains were traced out and laid down on the Ordnance 
with the intentiou of cutting them off where the main 
crosses the ditch bounding the field, but it was pointed 
y Mr. Eawlence (Mr. Digby's anient) that if this were done, 
iny improvement became perceptible, it would be im- 
jle to decide whether it waa due to the maourial treatment 
3 retention of water in the soil. There is a spring, which 
iiacliarging, on November 15th, 1895, sufficient water to 
6-inch pipe. 



PERIMENTAL SiTE No. 5, AT WeST GRISSTEAD, SUSSEX, 

med by Kev, J. Goring, and occupied by Mr. John Iteeve, 
.amptons. West Grinstead, Horsham, Sussex. 
. area of 4 acres has been treated thus : — 
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Kepobt of the Botanical Yisitob. 

Date of visit, June 30th, 1896. 

Across the eastern ends of the plots, salt, at the rate of 
4 cwt. per acre, was sown in a strip 1 chain in width; and 
across the western ends of the plots peat-moss manure, at the 
rate of 10 loads per acre, was applied in a strip 1 chain in 
width. By this arrangement a central strip was left comprising 
the middle portions of the manured plots, untouched by the salt 
or dung. I will refer to this central strip first. 

The lime was applied with the two-fold object of improving 
the mechanical condition of the soil, and of checkms[ the 
spread of Bent-giass. Here, as elsewhere, the dryness of the 
season has prevented the proper action of the lime, with the 
result that its presence has tended to discourage growth gene- 
rally by increasing the dryness of the soil. There is no 
appreciable decrease of Bent. 

Basic slag has been tried in two proportions on Plot No. 2. 
There can be no question that the larger application (viz. 8 cwt. 
per acre) has produced the best effect. The clovers specially 
have been stimulated, and there is a remarkable increase over 
last year in the proportion of Yellow Suckling. 

Plot 3 has been treated with superphosphate, but in dif- 
ferent proportions as regards the two half-plots — the idea here 
(as with the slag) being to remedy the deficiency of phosphoric 
acid in the soil. To the second (alf was added kainit, at the 
rate of 2 cwt. per acre. The growth generally on this plot is 
good. I do not notice much difference between this and the 
basic slag ; but I do observe a difference between Plots 2 and 3 
and the Nothing Plot, both as regards the height and closeness 
of the herbage, and the proportion of Eed and White Clovers. 

Next, as regards the strip sown with salt. The proportion of 
Bent is appreciably decreased over the whole of this strip, but 
the decrease is most marked where the salt crosses the lime 
Plot. Thus, what the lime alone has failed to produce, the 
lime i)lus salt seems to have accomplished. 

A very marked improvement has been effected by the liberal 
dressing of dung, crossing the ends of the plots. The dung jo/^^ 
superphosphate is unquestionably the best ; and when crossing 
the Nothing Plot shows up well, though it should be remarked 
that hereabouts the soil is normally more moist, with a con- 
sequent inducement to ranker growth. 

The order of results may thus be stated as follows : — 

1. Dung Strip. 

2. Basic slag (Plot 2), 8 cwt. 

3. Superphosphate (Plot No. 3), 4 cwt. 

4. Lime (Plot No. 1). 
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Though not included in the original experiment, I may draw 
ttention to the vigorous growth induced by the application of 
:uano, one bag of which was appUed (at the same time as the 
ther manui'es) to a strip 1 chain in width running beside the 
alt strip, from one end of the experimental area to the other. 
?here is more Hard Fescue to be seen here than elsewhere in 
he field ; but I thought I could also detect an increase in the 
uantity of Bent-grass. 

liEPOBT OF THE CoNBULTINO BOTANIST. 

Date of visit, December 5th, 1896. 

The pasture had been well fed throughout the summer, and 
she plots were nearly all reduced to a uniform condition. The 
farmyard manure showed the most growth. The appUcation of 
salt produced no appreciable effect, while the various manures 
alone, and the Nothing Plot were equal, except perhaps the 
Basic Slag Plot, which was shghtly the best of the four plots. 

Bepobt of the Stewabd in charge (Mb. W. Ashgboft). 

I laid out the plots on this site and superintended the sowing 
of the manures on December 6th, 1895, with the exception of the 
Ume, which was appUed the day followiug, and the dimg, which 
was put on about three weeks later. 

Put on thus early, it was but natural that the only two por- 
tions to which uitrogen was given, viz., the strip sown with 
guano, and the dimged strip crossing the plots, should show the 
marked contrast spoken of by Mr. Eowbotham in his Eeport, 
particularly if the poor condition of the field is borne in mind ; 
the rainfall in the first three months of the year being sufficient 
to wash the nitrogen out of both well into the soil, and favour 
an early luxuriant growth, more particularly as the manure 
Was short, well-rotted, peat-moss dung. 

Unfortunately the early start of grass was not maintained. 
The dry weather characteristic of the spring and early summer 
of 1896 set in, and this farm missed having, in any appreci- 
able quantity, some good rain which fell somewhat partially 
in the district during the fourth week in June and the middle 
of July. Therefore, though the field was not cut for hay 
till August, the thin clay soil, which a dry season does not 
by any means suit, produced but a scanty crop, viz., about 
three small waggon loads from 11 acres; and the plots, 
though their distinctive characters are described by Mr. Eow- 
botham in his Eeport of 26th June, were disappointing, and, in 
proportion to their early start, still more disappointing in the 
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amount of increase looked for from the dunged and guano 
strips. 

After the dry season was over, the rainy veather from the 
middle of August to the end of October favoured the growth 
of grass " anywhere and everywhere," and brought everything 
up, as one might say, to the " same level." When I saw the 
plots at the end of November, the second-growth herbage had 
been eaten down very evenly, having been principally grazed 
with sheep ; the Lime Plot still showed some traces of having 
dried up rather more than the others during the drought; 
the Basic Slag Plot (8 cwt. per acre) showed the nicest 
bottom ; and the plots generally showed a slight improvement 
over the unmanured part. After discussing the experiment 
with Dr. Voelcker, we decided to repeat the salt dr^sing on 
half the strip to which salt was applied last spring, and to 
add the remaining 4 cwt. slag to the half plot which only 
received 4 cwt. It is to be hoped that a favourable summer 
in 1897 will show more interesting results. At all events, 
we may look to see what are the second-year effects of the 
dung and the slag, whether the lime will come into play, and 
what effect salt may have on this soil in a wetter season. 



Experimental Site Xo. 6, at Yeovilton, Someeset. 

Owned by J. K. D. Wingfield Digby, Esq., M.P., and occupied 
by Messrs. E. and E. Haine, of Yeovilton^ IlchfiBter^ SomerBet. 

EXPEBIKSNTS ox ^TxABT" tiAND. 

a. Manuridl Ea^^iments — in large field. 
An area of 4 acres has been treated thus : — 



Dung, 

15 loach per 

acre. 


Banc Slag 8 cvot. 

and Kainit 
2 cicL per acre. 


Nothing. 


Sooid'^aorapuigi 
andLime, 



4 Plot8 — 1 acre each. 



h. Experiment on Soft Water versus Hard Water. Small fdd 

adjoining large field, 

c. Experiment on Early and Late feeding of grass (" TeaH ** taicl)— «• 

a third field. 
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Bepobt of the Botanical Visitor. 

Date of visit, June 25th, 1896. 

A slight alteration (shown in the above diagram) was made 
with regard to the j)lan of treatment of this site as set forth in 
the Society's 'Journal* (4th Series, vol. vi. p. 210), the plot 
ilressed with road-scrapings and lime being placed last (i.e. 
fourth) instead of third, and the Nothing Plot third instead of 
fourth. 

The manured plots having been fed by sheep, a proper exami- 
nation and comparison of the herbage has been rendered difi&cult. 
The effects of the drought are strikingly shown in this field, the 
soil being parched and fissured, and the herbage burnt. In 
places the basic slag is actually to be seen covering the 
surface of the groimd where it was sown. 

So far as it is possible to report upon the site under exist- 
ing circumstances, the Dung Plot unquestionably takes the 
foremost place. The application of dung was made in order 
to remedy the marked deficiency of nitrogen in the soil ; and, 
despite the dryness, and the fact that the sheep pastured here 
have eagerly seized upon all the tender growth they could find, 
the dung dressing has produced a marked improvement in th6 
vegetation. 

The effect of the road-scrapings and lime, Plot 4, has been 
to increase the dryness of the soil, so that there is actually 
more vegetation to be seen on the Nothing Plot than is to be 
seen here. 

The application of both the dung and the basic slag has 
caused an appreciable decrease in the proportion of moss ; this 
is most marked in the Dung Plot. 

Last year Cocksfoot was the most abundant grass in the 
field ; but here, as elsewhere, it has apparently gone under in 
consequence of the dix)ught, so that at the present time it is 
chiefly to be seen in the hollows between the ridges. Hard 
Fescue is still verj' abundant, having apparently suffered little 
from the dryness. 

In the hurdled space the only differences to be observed at 
the present time, as compared with last year, are that Meadow 
Bfiurley anji Soft Brome-grass have made their appearance — the 
former in considerable quantity. There is also a small amount 
of Annual Poa to be seen. Here, as in other localities which 
I have visited, the season appears to have specially favoured 
the development of Yellow Oat-grass. The proportion of the 
other grasses and weeds is about the same as last year. 
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Beport of the Steward in charge (Mb. T. Dtks). 

The portion of the field selected for manurial experiments io 
decidedly " teart," and the object was to ascertain whether this 
quality is due to herbage, and whether it can be improved by 
manurial treatment. There was in April scarcely any difference 
perceptible in the plots resulting from the treatment, and the 
exceptionally dry summer has rendered the experiments 
nugatory. 

After careful consideration a field (Ordnance Map, No. 165) 
was selected as the most suitable in the neighbourhood for 
carrying out Experiments b and c. 

On April 15th, 1896, I wrote to Dr. Voelcker as follows :— 

" We found what seems to be a suitable field, which I pro- 
pose to divide as shown on the enclosed trace, if you approve ; 
this will involve a comparatively short length of hurdling. 
The object is, as I understand, to test the effects of *teart' 
land at the worst time of year on animals supplied with the 
ordinary Lias water in one plot, and the purest water which can 
be obtained — rain water, if possible — in the other ; this, I think, 
could be done in Plots A and B, A being supplied by water 
issuing from a spring into the pond through which the dividing 
fence runs ; B being supplied with soft or rain water. 

" As regards the other experiment, animals put in Plot C at 
a late period of the year (after frosts had set in), with the Lias 
water from the pond, would be tested as against those which 
had been in A. Two animals would be required for each plot. 
It seems to me that we could get as good results from six 
animals in three plots as from eight in four, two being about 
the normal quantity for the acreage of each plot. Mr. Haine 
wished me, on behalf of the Society, to purchase animals and 
sell them again when we had done with them; but I have 
obtained his consent to use animals which he would purchase if 
he received proper compensation for their — almost certain- 
deterioration." 

The extremely dry summer prevented sufficient growth of 
grass to test satisfactorily the effect of immature grass on the 
stock, and also caused Messrs. Haine to sell the Devons 
purchased for this experiment for want of feed for them ; and 
when the autumn rains had produced a sufficient quantity of 
grass both Messrs. Haine and Mr. Dampney considered it was 
too late to get any satisfactory results, and the experiment was 
deferred. 

Samples of the grass and the water were sent to Dr. Voelcker 
at various times, but the analyses did not point to any marked 
differences or peculiarities in the chemical composition of the 
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rass taken at various periods, or to the water, either from the 
elil, or from the adjoining scream, being exceptionally hard 
r heavily loaded with saline ingredients. Both waters were 
nuch alike in composition. 

Mr. Eawlence has most kindly given much assistance in 
naking the experiments on Mr. Digby's land, and offered to 
end iron fencing for parting the three plots in No. 165. Mr. 
Rawlence says there is an enormous quantity of " teart ** land 
in the neighbourhood which produces a large quantity of grass, 
md the scouring can be neutralised to some extent by the use 
3f cotton cake. 

He does not think the Lias water can account for the scouring 
on " teart " land, for some of the " mild " and safest land in the 
neighbourhood is watered by the river and drains in connection 
with it which are fed from Lias lands. 

The late Dr. Augustus Voelcker made a very exhaustive 
Ileport in the Society's 'Journal,' vol. x.. Part I., 1862, on 
"Teart Lands"; the conclusions he arrived at being as 
follows : — 

1. Lias clays contain nothing injurious to vegetation. 

2. These clays contain abundance of mineral plant food. 

3. The Lias waters are very hard, many possessing medicinal 
properties, and no doubt scour cattle drinking them. 

4. In some exceptional cases land scours on account of being 
LnsuflBciently drained. 

5. In most cases the evil can be traced to the immature 
condition in which the herbage is consumed or made into hay. 

6. This immature condition is most notable during the dner 
summer months, when the young herbage grows luxuriantly. 

7. The immature condition in which herbage on scouring 
land is consumed is principally caused by the peculiar charac- 
ter and relation of the subiioil to the surface soil of scouring 
land. 

8. Xo positive evidence exists showing that the complaint 
is due to a particular species of herb. 

Suggested Cures. 

1. It is highly ad visible to cut off the supply of hard Lias 
springs and to provide soft drinking water. 

2. In some exceptional cases more efficient drainage will 
mitigate the eviL 

3. It is desirable to keep cattle from scouring pastures in 
those months of the year when young herbage appears very 
luxuriant. 

4. Haymaking should be delayed. 
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Eeport op the Consulting CnEinsT (Db. J. A. Yoelokib). 

The extension on my father's earlier experiments is that we 
are actually putting stock on to the land in question, and 
endeavouring to ascertain if the supposed bad character of tlie 
pastures is really justified. 

Also we are doing what was not then done, viz., examining 
the grass of the field at different stages, and not merely (as 
then) the hay. 

Lastly, we are putting to the test the suggestions which he 
made as to possible ways of getting over the evil. 

Last year's drought, however, was fatal to any result being 
forthcoming, as I found nothing amiss with grass or water, and 
in such a year " scouring " would, I take it, be unknown. 

Concluding Report by the Actino-Chaibhan of the Expsbdients 

Committee (Mb. Agland). 

The results of the experiments during the past year seem to 
admit of one or two general inferences, which perhaps may be 
said rather to corroborate opinions already generally entertaLned, 
than to lead to any new conclusions. 

1. The old-fashioned farmyard manure stands out ''facile 
princeps " in the production of an abundant crop, though with 
regard to the feeding value of such crops we have probably 
much to learn. It seems clear — as might have been anticipated 
from the Eothamsted results — that the coarser grasses prosper 
under its influence to an extent which is, perhaps, somewhat 
detrimental to the progress of the finer and some other moi-e 
valuable grasses. Undoubtedly, also, a great portion of the 
benefit derived from the use of farmyard manure was really 
traceable to its power of retaining vwistv/rc^ which in such a 
season rts the last was of the highest importance. 

2. Evidence has in most cases been forthcoming to show that, 
at any rate in such a season as we have passed through, the 
drying effect of lime may be so prejudicial as seriously to modil)' 
any improvement that, from the chemical point of ^iew, might 
be expected to result from its use. In some cases there 
seemed reason to believe that the lime may have had positively 
a burning effect, though the scorching heat of the sun rendered 
it impossible to pronounce with certainty as to this. 

3'. The property very generally attributed to basic slag, of 
tending to expedite the growth of Clover (and especially White 
Dutch), has been very generally exhibited; and in regard to 
last year there can be no question that lime applied in the forni 
of basic slag has been decidedly preferable in comparison with 
other methods of application. 
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4. The following paragraph, extracted from one of Mr. 
Eowbotham's reports, is here inserted as bearing the character 
of a general inference which is worth recording : — 

"Possibly there is some truth in what the farmers say 
respecting the herbage of their meadows — viz. : that there are 
* seasons' for particular grasses, clovers, and weeds; and 
although I have not heard one of them advance any reason for 
tliis varying proportion among the herbage, the explanation is 
perhaps to be found in the fact that under peculiarly favourable 
conditions a greater proportion of the seed sown by certain 
grasses or clovers germinates in the following spring. Or, 
again, under such conditions as have characterised the present 
season, the grasses have a tendency to * rush up ' to flower, so 
that, possibly, many ordinarily late-maturing grasses will have 
already matured and shed their seeds by the time the hay is 
cut. It is difficult otherwise to explain the prevalence of 
certain grasses in certain years, such, for instance, as the general 
predominance of Yellow Oat-grass in the present season. Other 
grasses, sfuch as Cocksfoot, on the other hand, may apparently 
be temporarily displaced by adverse conditions with regard to 
moisture. The consideration of these facts appears strongly to 
tend to the conclusion that it is imwise to judge the character or 
capabilities of a pasture from the growth of a single season." 

Although the disastrous drought of the past summer imparted 
a character to the Society's experiments that was certainly 
neither intended nor anticipated, the Committee are neverthe- 
less far from regarding the experience thus gained as valueless. 
They hope and believe, moreover, that, with the experience 
already obtained, they will be able in succeeding years to 
record some very tangible results from these experiments. 
They venture also to hope that not only will those who have 
kindly interested themselves and assisted in the present attempt 
to elucidate the improvement of permanent pasture, continue to 
do so, but that they may be able to inspire others with a 
similar interest and zeal, so that the scheme may be still further 
extended. 



List of Plants referred to in the fobeooing Reports. 

Grasses, 



Annual Poa {Poa annua). 
Bent {Agrosfis vulgaris), 
Cooksfoot (Dactylis glomerata). 
Foxtail {Alopeairus pratensis), 
Hajfd Fescue {Festuca duriusculd). 
Hassock-grass (Desdian^ma catspi- 
. iosa). 
Meadow Barley {Hordeum pratense), 
Smooth Meadow-^niS8(Poajpra|^^^^^ 



Soft Brome-grass (Bromus mollis). 
Sweet Vernal-grass (Anthoxanthum 

odoratum). 
Tall Fescue-grass (Festuca elatior). 
IHmothy, or Caf a-tail (Phleum pra^ 

tense). 
Yellow Oat-grass {Avena flavescens), 
Yorkshire Fog {Helens lanatus). 
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Clovers and Weeds, 



Carnation-grass (Carex panicea). 
Creeping Buttercup (/ifawuncw/t/^ repens). 
Field Daisy (Bellis perennis), 
HawkVbeard (Crepis virens). 
Mouse-Cvir Chick weed {Cerastium tri- 

viale). 
Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum Leucan' 

themum). 



Red Clover (Tri/olium prcUense), 
Self-heal (Brundla vulgaris). 
White, or Dutch Clover (2V^o/ti»m 

repens). 
Yarrow {Achillea Millefolium), 
Yellow-rattle (Rhinanihus CrUta- 

galli). 
Yellow Suckling (7W/o?f«mm»i»iM). 



XIII. — The Society's Dairy and Farriery Schools, By Thos. F. 

Plowman, Secretary and Editor. 

Dairy Schools. 

During the past year the Society has continued its efforts to 
promote practical education in Dairying through the medium of 
its Schools, and its activity in this direction has been stimulated 
by the calls which have been made upon it by public bodies. 

Butter Schools. 

The travelling Butter School which the Society had conducted 
on behalf, and at the cost, of the Somerset County (Council for 
the past five years, was carried on up to the end of March last, 
when, the County Education Committee having come to the 
conclusion that the demand for migratory instruction of this 
kind had been sufficiently met, it was discontinued. 

Since 1803 the Society has conducted a similar School 
for the Devon County Council, and this is still being success- 
fully carried on. 



County. 



Centre. 



No. of days 
School was 
opened. 



No. of PopUa. 



For 
10 days. 



For 



perloda. 



Somerset 

» » 

Deyon . . 

t » •• •• 

t I •• •• 

J 1 •• •• 

» I .. .. 

t» •• •• 

1 » •• •• 



Haselbury 

South Petherton 
Cross, Compton Bishop . . 
Moreton Hampstead •• 
South Tawton 

Ghagford 

Drewsteignton .. 

Holsworthy 

Uffoulme 

Bewe 

Newton Poppleford 

Totals 



21 
11 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
81 
21 
21 
41 



251 



21 
7 
16 
19 
19 
28 
21 
8i 
20 
19 
40 



2 
6 

•• 

4 

•• 

4 



17 



TMiJ. 



21 
9 
22 
19 
28 
28 
25 
84 
20 
20 
40 




I 

J 
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The tabular statement on page 
pupils at each centre visited by 
Schools during 1896. 

The instruction has been given 
Misses N. Angus, M. Smart, M. S. 
and practical addresses have been 
Students by the Society's Dairy 
Gibbons), who personally supervises 



160 shows the number of 
the Somerset and Devon 

by the Society's teachers, 

Benjafield, and A. Barrett ; 

delivered to each class of 

Schools Steward (Mr. G. 

the Schools. 



Chbbsb Sohools. 

Two Cheese Schools have been carried on by the Society 
during the past year, one on behalf, and at the cost, of the 
Somerset County Council, and the other on similar lines for the 
Dorset County Coimcil. 

The Somerset School was held at Cossington, near Bridgwater, 
upon the estate of E. G. Broderip, Esq., the occupier of the farm 
and premises being Mr. W. W. Tucker. 

The Dorset School was held at Milton, near Gillingham, upon 
the estate of Mr. G. B. Matthews, the occupier of the farm and 
premises being Mr. G. Parham. 

The usual arrangements were made with the tenant in each 
case for the use and control of his dairy, the supply of milk 
from his cows, and the boarding and lodging of pupils in his 
bouse. 

Both Schools were supervised by Mr. G. Gibbons, the teacher 
it the Somerset School being Miss E. J. Cannon, and . at the 
Dorset School Miss M. J. Cannon. The Schools had also the 
idvantage of the advice and experience of Mr. H. Cannon, of 
Milton Clevedon. 

The following table shows the number of pupils at the two 
Schools : — 







No. of 




No. of Pupils. 








days 





. 




County. 


Centre. 


School 
open. 


• 

• 

1 


1 


1 


weeki. 
week. 


^ 








lO 


•* 


n 


e« I ^ 


& 


Somerset 


Cossington 

(near Bridgwater.) 


214 


1 


10 


• • 


8 : 8 

1 


22 


Dorset .. .. 


Milton 


209 


. . 


22 


1 ! 3 6 


32 


1 


(near Gillingham.) 
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Messrs. Hill, Bros., of Evercreech, bought the whole of the 
cheese at each School, and the quantity and prices realised were 
as follows : — 



Place. 



Cossington, '» 
Bridgwater/ 






Milton, Gil-) 
liiighamj 



it 
ft 



Nninber. of Draft. 



Weight. 



First (April ItoSO).. 



cwt. qrs. 
33 2 22 



lbs.iowt.qrii.lbi.; «. d, \ galte. ' 
54 Ol 



Second (May 1 to June 30) 78 5] 

Third (July 1 to Aug. 81) 6i 3 20 

Fourth (Sept. 1 to Oct. 31) 38 2 Sj 

First (April 6 to May 16) > 48 2 9] 

Second (May 17 to July 13) 50 2 o' 

Third (July 14 to Aug. 31) 34 2 11 

Fourth (Sept. 1 to Oct. 31) 38 1 20. 



ToUl 
weight. 



Price per 
113 Ihi. 



Hilk 



Av 

pn»pi 

11211k. 



». i 



215 24 66 Oy 25,554 60 i 

71 

72 



42 

172 12 65 0}'21,130 io ^ 

i 67 O' 

70 



An Experiment Station was, as usual, attached to the 
Somerset School, the cost, with the assistance of a Government 
grant, being defrayed by the Society. Detailed accounts of the 
work carried on there during the past year will be found further 
on in this \'olume. 

The Somerset Cheese School for this year will be opened 
early in April at Long Ashton, neai* Bristol, at Fenswood Farm, 
in the occupation of Mr. Eichmond Harding, as tenant under 
Sir J. H. (U^cville Smyth, Bart. 

BUTTEB AMD ChEESE ScHOOLS. 

Since the establishment of its Schools in 1888 and up to the 
end of 1890, the Society has, in conjunction with County 
Councils and other public bodies for whom it has acted, expended 
the sum of 21,127/. in the promotion of technical instruction in 
dairviiii' throuijjh the medium of these Schools. Even this 
sum l)y no means represents the total expenditure upon these 
Schools, for it does not include the cost of hiring and fitting up 
buildin<4S for tlie travelling Butter Schools, and other liabilities 
iindcrtaken by local bodies — sucli as the County and District 
Committees — co-oi>erating with the Society. During the period 
mimed, IGO tenti'cs in sixteen different counties liave been 
visited by the Society's migi-atory Butter Schools, and 2,911' 
])ui)ils have received instruction therein. Stationary Cheese 
S(?hools liave been located for seven months each at eight 
centres, viz. seven in Somereet and one in Dorset, and have 
b.ei attended by 379 pupils. 
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F^zBs FOB Daibt Pupils. 

it the Society's Annual Exhibition, which opens on May 24 
t at Southampton, special Prizes (particulars of which will 
bund on pages xci., xciii. of the Appendix to this volume) 
1 be 'given for Cheese and Butter made by Students who 
e attended any of the Society's Schools. 



Farriery School. 



'he Travelling Farriery School, carried on by the Society for 
Somerset County Council, has been well attended by pupils 
ing the past year. With the exception of a fortnight^s 
ik at Christmas, it has been continuously at work since its 
blishment in April, 1895. 

Attendance op Pupils. 

he accompanying table shows the places visited and tl^e 
iber of pupils at each since the starting of the School : — 



School 



Centre. 



iton 

iiigton 

erton 

?liscombe 

iton 

»ter 

•ford . . 
^water 

er Stowev 

5 

8 

tonbury . . 

ott 

)tt 

rport .. .. 
later 

d 

kerne 

dck 

il 



Year. 






No. of 




1 . 


PupUs. 




Opened. 


' Closed. 




1895 


April 8 


1 Aug. 5 


82 


»» 


Aug. 7 


tt 31 


7 


»» 


Sept. 2 


Sept. 14 


3 


»t 


„ 16 


Oct. 25 


12 


»« 


Oct 28 


Dec 6 


12 


t> 


Dec. 9 


„ 20 


5 
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8 
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tt 


„ 15 
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10 


tt 


Aug. 31 


Sept. 26 
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»» 
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Oct. 9 


5 


»» 


Oct 12 


Nov. 14 


10 


tt 


Nov. 16 


,t 28 ! 


4 


tt 


tt 30 


Dec. 23 


8 
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iie School has not only been a success in point of attendance, 
the pupUs have shown a genuine and intelligent interest in 
' work, and have not hesitated to express themselves as 
Dughly satisfied with the instruction given. 

M 2 
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Mods of Instbuotion. 

The School is supervised by the Society's Farriery Steward 
(Colonel Best), and the Veterinary Surgeon attached to it is 
Mr. G. H. Elder, M.R.C.V.S., of Taunton. The latter lectures 
to the classes upon the anatomy of the horse's foot, and upon 
other subjects connected with farriery, and acts as general 
adviser upon the work of the School. One of these lectures 
was attended by thirty smiths, three of whom came fourteen 
miles, six eight miles, and others six miles, in order to be 
present. A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was proposed and 
seconded by working smiths, who, in doing so, said that the 
School was, to use their own words, " the most practical and 
useful thing going." 

The instructor is Mr. W. B. Blackall, master smith, late of 
Coleshill, Highworth, Wilts, who, previous to his appointment 
to the post, had won twenty-one prizes and several high com- 
mendations at shoeing competitions held by the Bath and West 
and Southern Counties Society and other Societies. 

The instruction is restricted to those who are already in the 
trade. This is essential, not only to avoid jealousy and ill-will, 
but because the instruction can only be given effectively, in the 
necessarily limited number of lessons, to those who have already 
acquired a fair knowledge of ordinary shoeing. The aim is to 
improve old hands rather than to teach beginners. 

A course of instruction, the fee for which is 28. 6rf., consists 
of ten lessons. These are given at six o'clock in the evening, 
as the pupils, having their ordinary work in the daytime, 
cannot conveniently attend before that hour. A class consists 
of four pupils, and, as the same pupils cannot always attend 
night after night, it is generally arranged to have two different 
classes, which are taken on alternate nights. The pupils are 
shown the correct method of shoeing every kind of horse they are 
likely to have to deal with, and how to adapt shoes to abnormal 
conditions of feet. A typical collection of shoes and hoofs is 
always on exhibition at the School, and the explanations given 
of them are much appreciated. 

Forges, iron, and all the necessary tools and appliances are 
provided by the Society, and are contained in a van, which is 
moved about from place to place, so that the School may be 
brought within easy reach of the smiths of any particular 
locality in the county. 

The Steward of the School (Colonel Best) writes :—" If the 
School has done no other good, it has at least tanffht smiths 
and apprentices that the vicious system of rasping md wall of 
the fcot in order to make it look neat, and of paring the foot 
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Aith the drawing-knife, is absolutely wrong and against the 
laws of nature ; and this is a great step in advance." 

Pbizb Competitions. 

At the conclusion of a certain number of courses in a district, 
a competition for prizes and certificates is held, open exclusively 
to pupils from the classes, and, in order to encourage regularity 
of attendance, only those who have attended at least eight 
times are entitled to compete. 

The Registration Committee of the Farriers' Company admit 
winners of First Prizes in these competitions to the Official 
Register free of charge, on their satisfying the judges that they 
have a fair knowledge of the structure of the horse's foot, whiljB 
other .competitors who satisfy the judges of their competency 
are admitted on payment of the usual fees (viz., £1 for masters, 
and 5s. for doormen). 

During the past year competitions were held at Taunton, on 
January 20, and at Bridgwater, on July 20. At Taunton 
twenty-four pupils took part in the competitions, and the prize- 
winners were: — 

For Nag Horse Shoeing. 

Ist prize — J. Kerslake, Williton. 
2nd prize — A. Sheppard, Dunster. 

Fob Cart Horse Shoeing bt Seniors. 

1st prize — H. Kerslake, Sampford Brett. 
2nd prize — J. J. Kerslake, Stogumber. 

For Cart Horse Shoeing bt Juniors. 

Ist prize — W. J. Thomas, Sampford Brett. 
2nd prize — E. Sawyer, Sampford Brett. 

At Bridgwater, sixteen pupils took part in the competition, 
and the prize-winners were : — 

For Nag Horse Shoeing. 

Ist prize — Jas. Davey, Bridgwater. 
2nd prize — Jiis. Hidge, North Petherton. 

For Cart Horse Shoeing. 

Ist prize — H. R. Glover, Nether Stowey. 
2nd prize — Greo. Herrin, Bridgwater. 

Certificates were also awarded to each of the prize- wimiers and to three 
competitors in each class who were commended. 

At the Shoeing Competitions of the Somerset Agricultural 
Association held in connection with the Annual Show in May 
last, both the first prizes, one second, and one third prize, were 
won by competitors who had been pupils of the School, whilst 
5jix other pupils were either very highly or highly commended. 
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XIV. — Observations on Cheddar Cheese-Making, JReportfor 1896. 

By F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S. 
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Introduction. 



When in the summer of 1891, I was asked by the Bath and 
West and Southern Counties Society to carry out observations 
on the manufacture of Cheddar Cheese, it was decided that the 
first object of such experiments should be — 

(«) " The formulating of a complete scheme of investigation 
of the science which underlies the existing practice of the best 
cheese-makers." 

I was also instructed to ascertain the : — 

(h) Variations in quality of milk from cows feeding in 
different pastures. . 

(c) Causes of defects in cheese-making from quality of milk, &c. 

(d) Effect of temperature in ripening of cheese. 

It is only necessary to recall these stated objects of study to 
show that at the time only one thought was dominant in the 
minds of those who prompted the investigation, namely, that 
the problems to be solved were all of a purely chemical nature. 
As time has gone on and the facts ascertained by tbese ofaeerva- 
tions have increased in number, it has been cleailyiEleeii thattbe 
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3ience of cheese-making deals not merely with chemical ques- 
lons, but also, to a large extent, with bacteriological questions. 
^y degrees the most important chemical points were cleared up. 
'he influence of the proper development of lactic acid, commonly 
mown as " acidity," in each and every stage of the process of 
aanufacture, was demonstrated, aiid a method of rapidly and 
<5curately estimating this acidity was introduced. This appa- 
atus has slowly come into use, not merely among makers of 
>heddar Cheese, but also among those who are producing other 
rarieties. 

The almost universal belief that the soil and herbage of certain 
ocalities rendered cheese-making practically impossible in sui'.h 
iocalities was investigated. Soils were analysed by the 
Society's Consulting Chemist, Dr. Voelcker, and the pas- 
tures most thoroughly investigated by the Society's Con- 
sulting Botanist, Mr. Carruthers, F.R.S. ; but invariably 
without any explanation being found for the firm and wide- 
spread conviction that such soils and pastures were not suited 
for cheese-making. 

Then, when the third object of investigation began to receive 
attention, it was found that defects in cheese-making would 
iirise, now and again, in dairies presided over by the most 
skilled and careful makers. Thus while on one day a cheese 
of excellent quality would be produced, on the next day there 
might be one of very inferior quality. And this by the same 
maker, with milk the quality of which (chemically speaking) 
was similar to that of the former day, while the temperatures, 
system of making, development of acidity, and every othei> con- 
dition, so far as could be determined, were identical for the two 
cheeses. Investigation soon proved that thei-e were other than 
chemical agents at work during the making of a cheese, whose 
influence for good or harm might be quite as powerful as, if not 
morfe powerful than, the skill of the maker. 

Bacteria, those infinitely minute vegetable growths which 
are now being found to play so important a part in both the 
welfare and ills of mankind, were not absent from the milk 
and dairy, and were fighting either for or against the skill and 
intelligence of the cheese-maker. The study of these bacteria 
therefore received attention; some which played an injurious 
part in the manufacture of cheese were gradually discovered, 
and one or two of these were traced to their source. Thus 
it was ascertained that trouble invariably resulted from contami- 
nation of the milk with dirt prior to its reaching the dairy, and 
that inferior cheeses were frequently due, not to any want of 
skill on the part of the cheese-maker, but to want of cleanliness 
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on the part of the milkers. Dirty hands to milk with, and dirty 
cows to milk, cause more inferior cheese of every description 
than all other causes put together. 

Such, briefly, had been the outcome of the work done when 
my last Eeport was written. Thus the examination of the 
bacteria in milk was forcing itself prominently forward as the 
line along which future progress must be looked for. There 
still remained, however, some few points in connection with 
the chemistry of cheese-making to investigate, e,g. the chemistry 
of the ripening of cheese, and to these subjects attention was 
given in 1896. 

The experiments were carried on at the Somerset Cheese 
School of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society. 
It has been the custom for some years past to have the School 
located in a diflferent part of the county each year. The 
desirability of a permanent School was brought before the 
Somerset County Council ; but they decided not to have such a 
School for the present, a decision which, in my opinion, is not 
calculated to best promote the cheese industry of the county. 



I. — Conditions under which the Cheeses were made. 

(a.) The Farm and Dairy. 

The dairy of Mr. Tucker, of Trivett's Farm, Cossington, near 
Bridgwater, was selected as the site of the School in 1896. 
Cossington is said to be a place in which it is difficult to 
make good cheese, and certainly if the troubles met with at 
the School are such as are common to the district, Cossington 
well deserves its reputation. However, it is satisfactory to 
know that, in spite of these troubles. Miss Cannon's skill in 
the manufacture of Cheddar Cheese enabled her to produce 
an article which fetched very good prices throughout the 
season. 

The village of Cossington is situate upon comparatively high 
ground, on one of those outcrops of the blue lias formation 
which rise here and there from the flat valleys or moors of the 
north-west of Somerset. The fields on which the cattle feed 
are mainly down on the moor where the soil is clay, and where 
peat abounds, or is intermingled with the soiL The fields on the 
higher level are few and comparatively small, and here the soil 
partakes of the blue Lias character, and the herbage is what is 
known as " teart," or " scouring." The cows were on one or 
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more of six fields during the season, which fields, for sake of 
future reference, may be numbered 1 to 6 : — 

No. Name. 

1 Home. 

2 Newlands. 

3 Stubclose. 

4 Hatches. 

5 Holywell. 

6 At Farm. 

Water was supplied to the cattle by means of dykes or ditches 
running through the fields, the water in which came from a 
spring in the higher ground of Cossington. In spite of the 
drought there was always sufficient water, though, as might be 
expected, it was not plentiful 

The dairy was a room in one corner of the house, two sides of 
which were formed by outside walls facing north and west, and 
each having a smaU window. Both of these windows opened 
on to a part of the farmyard, which was surrounded by horse 
boxes, cattle stalls, piggeries, &c., though the latter were not 
used during the time of the cheese-making season. It is most 
extraordinary that any farm should be so planned that no breath 
of air can come into the dairy without passing over horses, 
cattle, or pigs, and their droppings. 

The air in the pig-styes was carefuUy examined and found to 
contain organisms which have been proved to be detrimental to 
cheese-making. Last year I showed that even the droppings 
of fowls, if aUowed to dry and become disseminated in the air. 
would give trouble, and the same may be said of all fsecal 
matter. It is indeed remarkable that landlords, who ought to 
know better, both aUow farm-houses, where cheese-making wiU 
be the staple industry, to be built which are utterly unsuited to 
the purpose for which they are intended, and neglect to improve 
such buildings when they exist. 

Unfortunately the dairy was smaU, so that it was not possible 
to make two cheeses in it simultaneously. Another room was 
intended for the making of experimental cheeses, but it was not 
found suited to the purpose, so that fewer experimental cheeses 
were made than would otherwise have been the case. It wiU be 
essential to remedy this in the future, for further progress must 
depend very largely upon the results of experimental cheeses. 
Moreover, it is scarcely necessary to point out that unless such 
cheeses are made under conditions favourable to their produc- 
tion, it would not be just to compare the results so obtained 
with cheeses made under the most favourable conditions. 
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(6.) The Stock and Yield op Milk. 

The work of the School commenced on the 1st of April, and 
there were then fifty-one cows in-^milk. 

These were already out on- the pastures, thirty in Newlands, 
receiving hay in addition, and twenty-one on Stubclose receivings 
owing to the shortness of keep there, not only hay but alsa 
cotton-cake (about 6 lbs. each per day). . . 

The number of cows were increased by 14th of May to fifty- 
eight, and in the meantime had been changed into other fields. 
On the 9th of June there were sixty-two cows in-milk. This 
number continued in-milk up to 2l8t of September, when ten 
cf the cows were milked only once a day ; and on October 4tU 
the number in-milk dropped to forty-nine, 

On 27th of August there were ten feeding on " aftermath " and 
receiving cake ; and on 12th of September there were twenty 
cows cake-fed. Thus, owing to- the drought, some of the 
cows had to be fed on cake during the greater portion of the 
season. 

Milk Yield. — The greatest amount of milk yielded was on the 
4th of May, when fifty-five cows gave 175 gallons, or an average 
of 3*18 gallons per cow. Even when the number of cows had 
risen to sixty-two on the 9th of June, the maximum volume of 
milk obtained was only 163 gallons. Comparing these figures 
w4th the 1895 results, it is interesting to note that in that year 
the maximum yield was given twelve days later, on 16th of May, 
and only reached 3 gallons per cow. We thus see how early 
was the season of 1896. 

Qualitf/ of the Milk — ^The following table shows the average 
composition of the milk wluch was yielded at Gossington, and 
enables us to compare it with that produced in preceding years. 
The analyses were made during the first ten days of each 
month. 

It will be seen from the table opposite that the milk at Gos- 
sington was exceptionally rich in fat during the whole season, and 
that the casein in the milk, while normal during April, May, and 
June, fell during the months of July, August, and September 
below the normal. A careful study of these results will show 
that the solids other than fat in the milk also fell during these 
later months below the normal. I have found this to be a 
somewhat characteristic result of an exceptional drought and 
scarcity of food, especially with individual cows, some appearing 
to be affected far more than others. 
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Iykbagb Composition of Mile for each Month daring the 

Years 1891-96. 



«th. 



Year. 



tut • 



ember 



1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
», 1896 

1«92 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

r 1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

(, 1896 



►ber 



r 1891 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
V 1896 

r 1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
^ 1896 



Locality. 



Axbridge 

Batleigh 

Mark 

Haselbury* 
Cossington 

Axbridge * 

Butleigii 

Mark 

Haselbury* 
Cosaington 

Axbridge 

Butleight 

Mark 

Haselbury* 
Cossington 

Axbridge 

Butleight 

Mark 

Haselbttry* 
(Cossington 

Vallis 

Axbridge 

Butleight 

Mark 

Haselbury t 
Cossington 

Vallis 

Axbridge 

Butleight 

Mark 

Haselbury* 
Cossington 

Vallis 

Axbridge 

Butleight 

Mark 

Haselbury* 
Cossington 



Total Solids. 



per cent. 
11-75 
11-89 
12-31 
12-65 
12-75 

12-04 
1201 
12-51 
1^-58 
12-78 

12-20 
12-03 
12-52 
12-56 
12-59 

12-20 
1214 
12-52 
12-68 
12-61 

12-61 
12-28 
12-14 
12-78 
12-82 
12-73 

13-00 
12-56 
12-53 
13-05 
1303 
13-19 

13-81 
13-13 
13-49 
13-46 
13-70 
13-38 



Fat. 



per cent. 
8-06 
309 
3-29 
8-70 
3-88 



3-12 
3-05 
3-35 
3-.S9 
3-70 



8 
8 
3 
3 
3 



17 
08 
40 
51 
57 



3-21 
3-20 
3-47 
3-60 
3-66 



3 
3 



87 
38 
3-19 
3-70 
80 
83 



8' 
3' 



4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

4' 
4 

4- 
4 
4 
4 



•13 
57 
53 
93 
94 
31 

•75 
00 
30 
39 
55 
41 



Casein. 



per cent. 
2-85 
2-48 
2-42 
2-43 
2-43 



2-55 
2-59^ 

2-73 
2-60 
2-64 

• 

2-65 
2-65 
2-(» 
2-58 
2-64 

2-66 
2-49 
2-64 
2-67 
2-58 



2- 
2- 
2- 
2- 
2- 
2- 

2' 

2' 

2' 

2' 

2 

2 



76 
65 
77 
76 
68 
66 

99 
87 
95 
88 
91 
71 



8-21 
308 
814 
2-95 
2 92 
2-85 



For first and third weeks in month. 



t For first week in month only. 
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(c.) CoMTABiBON OF Besults obtaimsd, 1891-96. 

The following table gives an epitome of the results. which 
have been obtained during the past six years : — 

Ayjebage Eesultb obtained, 1891-96. 



MoiriH. 



April 

Mky .. . 

Juno 

July .. . 

August 

September 

October 



Yaixu, 1891. 



Vol. of 
Milk. 



galls. 

81 

119 

132 

112 

91 

79 

52 



Cheeae 

taken 

from 

Press. 



Cheese 
when 
sold. 



Shrink- 
age In 
ripen- 
ing. 



lbs. 
73 

117 

132 

114 
99 
87i 
64 



lbs. 

69 

111 

128 

107 

91 

S2 

59| 



lbs. 

4 

6 

9 

7 

8 

4 



from one 

Ralkm 

of Milk. 



lbs. 
-85 
•93 
•93 
•96 
00 
04 
14 



MOKTH. 



Vol. Of 

MUk. 



April 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
August 
{September 
October 



galls. 

79 

109 

127 

116 

100 

84 

58 



AZBBIDOS, 189S. 



Cheese 

taken 

fhmi 

Prestt. 



lbs. 

70 
102 
122 
115 
102i 

91 

68 



when 
sold. 



lb«. 
66 
94 
118 
108 
94 
85 
62 



Sbrlnk- 

•iBein 

rqMo- 

ing. 



lbs. 

4 

8 

9 

7 

81 

6 

6 



fhNnone 
galloo 
of Milk. 



lbs. 

•83 

•86 

•90 

•93 

•94 

•01 

•07 



Month. 



Vol. of 
Milk. 



April 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
August 
September , 
October 



.{rails. 
106 
149 
141 
134 
134 
102i 
68 



BUTUUOB, 1893. 



Cheese 
taken 
fh>m 
Prel>I^ 



Ito. 

96 
142 
130 
129 
1311 
109i 

80 



Cheeae 
when 
sold. 



lbs. 

89 
132 
121} 
122 
124 
104 

77 



Shrink- 

3(etu 
pen* 
log. 



lbs. 

7 

10 

7 
8 



from one 

gallon of 

MUk. 



lbs. 
•84 
•88 
•85 
•91 
•92 
1*08 
[•IS 
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Ayebaos Eesults obtained, 1891-96. 



HOXTH. 




Tl .. 

r 

e 

f 

teinber 
dber.. 



Mark, 1894. 



Cheese 
taken 
from 
Press. 


Cheese 
when 
sold. 


lb*. 


Ito. 


101 


96 


148 


140 


141 


132 


131 


124 


118 


112 


112 


106 


87 


81 



Shrink-, 
age In 
ripen- 
ing. 

lbs. 
5 
8 
9 
. 7 
6 
6 
6 



Cheese 

fh)mone 

gallon 

ofMilk. 


Average 

No. 

of 

Cows. 


lbs. 
•93 


33 


•94 


50 


•94 


51 


•96 


52 


1^00 


52 


V06 


53 


1-09 


53 



Avenge 

yield of Milk 

per head per 

day. 

gall^. 
3^12 
2-96 
2-74 
2^48 
215 
1-89 
1^40 



MOXTH. 



Hasslburt, 1895. 



I — 



Vol. 

of 

MUk. 



il .. 

f 
e 

pist .. 

tember 

ober.. 



galls. 
126 
175 
183 
146 
139 
113 
76 



Cheese 
taken 
from 
Press. 



Cheese ^hrink- 
wherT ««e m 



sold. 



ripen- 
Ing.* 



Cheese 
from one 
gallon of 

Milk. 



\b». 


lbs. 


126 


118 


167 


159 


168 


159 


148 


138 


152 


138 


124 


119 


90 


87 



Its. 
8 
8 
9 
10 
14 
5 
3 



Ito. 
•94 
•91 
•87 
•95 
•99 
1^05 
114 



Average Averave 
No. yield of Milk 
of I per bead per 
Cows. I day. 



46 
61 
70 
70 
70 
69 
65 



galls. 
2-74 
2-87 
2^61 
209 
1-99 
1-64 
117 



Month. 



rU .. 

f • 

le 

y • 

»tember 
ober.. 



CoesiKGTOK, 1896. 



Vol. 

of 

Milk. 



palls. 
163 
166 
153 
137 
107 
77 
56 



I 



Curd I 

taken | 

from i 

Presrf. ; 



Ito. 
136 
164 
152 
139 
114 
86 
66 



Cheese 
wlien 
sold. 



Ito. 
130 
157 
142 
131 
110 
80 

61* 



Shrink- 
age in 
ripen- 
ing. 



Ito. 

6 

7 
10 

8 

4 

6 

4i 



Cheese 


Average 


firomone 


No. 


gallon of 


of 


Milk. 


Cows. 


Ito. 




•80 


51 


•94 


56 


•93 


59 


•96 


60 


1^03 


60 


1^04 


60 


1^10 


50 

1 



Averafre 

yield 'if Milk 

per htrad per 

day. 

Ralls. 

319 

300 

2-6 

2^3 

1-8 

1-3 

11 



This was excessive in April, July, and August, partly owing to the heat of 
season, partly to the cheese not being gold so soon as in former years. 
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II. — The Eecord of Observations. 

In order to carry on the research work entailed by ti 
observations, it has become quite impossible to devote e 
day to that recording of mere facts which in the past formed 
main featui'e of the work. The record, therefore — which en 
sixty observations and fourteen analytical determinations 
day — was only kept during the first ten days of each m( 
The average results obtained are given in the annexed t 
page 175. 

(a.) Some Geneual Gonclubions. 

These observations have now been made for -five years, 
the results tabulated each year. The principal conclu 
which could be deduced from these observations have 
noticed in previous Eeports, and have been many and impoi 
In fact, I am of opinion that the chemistry of cheese-ma 
has been very completely laid bare by this work. It is 
necessary to study the results obtained during that period 
convinced that the one paramount secret of success is to o1 
the right amount of acidity in the milk, whey, and curd a 
critical points in cheese-making, viz. before adding the re 
before drawing the whey, and before grinding the curd, 
the test of the accuracy with wliich this is accomplished mi 
found in tlie acidity of the lit^uid from the press. No fij 
can be more instinctive to the would-be scientific cheese-n 
than the average acidity of the liquid from the press given ir 
table. It is not as though these averages covered wide d 
gences. I have looked carefully through the figures for c 
day in the season, and find that, during a whole montl 
acidities of the liquid from the press would only vary w 
• 1 per cent, of the average.* 

In view, then, of the great uniformity of these results o^ 
period of five years, I have come to the conclusion that 
little more light is likely to be thrown upon the problen 
clieese-niaking l^y continuing these laborious observations m 
after niontli. 

There may, indeed almost certainly will, occur times in 
from some si^ccial difficulty arising, it will be necessary t 
through the whole set of observations in order, if possib] 
find the cause of such troubles. Moreover, as a foundatio: 
the systematic study of any system of cheese-making, six 
observations would be invaluable, and, so far as my experi 
goes, it is impossible to suggest any necessary addition the 

* This U the secret of how to obtain cheese of uniform qiuJitj. 
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though slight modificatioiis would be needed for other systems 
of cheese-making. 

I am convinced that, in the majority of cases, the chemical 
composition of the milk has very little influence upon the 
quality of the resulting cheese. In other words, whether a 
cheese will be bad or good will not depend upon the chemical 
composition of the imlk. Moreover, I have been surprised to 
find that it is not necessarily milk rich in fat that makes a 
" fat " * cheese. The cause of this " fat " cheese is due to changes 
produced in ripening, which have yet to be studied. But that 
rich milk, i.e. milk rich in fat^ will, other things being equal, 
make a richer cheese than poor milk hardly need be stated. 
Hence, it is foolish to abstract fat from milk which is to be used 
for cheese-making. 

(b.) Eennet. 

It will be noticeable that the proportion of rennet used at 
Cossington has been constant from the 1st of April to the 10th of 
October. It has been measured, in every case, in one of the 
rennet measures which were made specially for the purpose in 
1892. The introduction of these measures, which are now 
placed upon the market by Messrs. Townson and Mercer, of 
Bishopsgate Street, London, may be said to be one of the prac- 
tical results arising from the cheese observations. If, remem- 
bering this constant proportion of rennet, we study the average 
composition of the milk, we find that the proportion has not 
needed altering, even though the milk has varied considerably 
in composition, containing in April 3 ' 83 per cent, of fat and 
only 2*43 per cent, of casein ; in June, 3*57 per cent, of fat,, 
and 2*64 per cent, of casein; and again in October, 4*41 per 
cent, of fat, and 2 • 85 per cent, of casein. These figures afford 
fairly conclusive evidence that the quantity of rennet necessary 
depends more on the strength of the rennet than on the com- 
position of the milk, and that where it is found necessary to 
materially alter the quantity of rennet used, it is probably due 
to some change in the rennet which causes it to lose its strength. 



(c.) Determinations of AcmiTT, 

In my last Beport I stated that some experiments had been 
made with a view of trying to estimate more precisely the 
acidity of tho milk, &c. This year, in order to determine 
whether such tests would throw any light upon some of the 

^ A technical term, used to denote a cheese which cuts with ■omewhat tbe 
consistency of butter. 
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ore delicate changes which take place in the milk, the acidity 
iterminations have been made with a solution only one-fifth of 
le strength of that ordinarily used. After special experiments 
id been made on the subject, this was found to be the best 
rength to use; it has thus been possible to estimate the 
3idity to 3*^th part of 1 per cent. And the results obtained 
low very clearly the difference between the evening's milk when 
rought into the dairy and after standing through the night. 

But the use of such a solution is attended with difficulty, 
nd cannot be recommended to anyone except a trained chemist. 
)nly after considerable experience can a perfectly uniform tint 
e regularly obtained in the substance tested. The difficulty of 
btaining this tint led to an investigation into the influence of 
he strength of the phenolphthalein solution, or " indicator," on 
he results obtained. This was found to be considerable, and 
he best results were obtained only when an indicator was used 
ontaining • 2 grammes of phenolphthalein to the 100 c.c. of 
olution. I mention this owing to a growing demand which 
here now is for the acidity apparatus, so that those who pro- 
ide the solutions may make the indicator of this strength, for 
ven when using the ordinary solution of soda, the strength 
f the indicator will slightly affect the results obtained. 

ACIDITT GOING BaCK. 

On comparing the figures, which show the average acidity of the 
irainings from the curd before grinding with those of the acidity of 
iquid from the press, it may be seen that during the months of 
Vugust and October the acidity of the liquid from the press was 
ess than the acidity of the last drainings from the curd when 
►n the cooler. Now this is exceptional. It has been noticed on 
solated occasions in former years, but never to such an extent 
IS to affect the averages. Numerous attempts have been made 
discover the reason for this, but up to the present without 
iuccess. It is almost invariably associated with a taint in the 
2urd, so that it is probably the result of bacterial changes. Its 
practical importance is this, that when such taint arises it is 
aecessary to develop in the curd before vatting apparently more 
(icidity than is desired in the liquid from the press, otherwise 
the cheese will be tainted and inferior. 

(d,) The Acu)ity of Curd. 

From time to time cheese-makers have said to me, " What 
^e want is some instrument that will tell us the acidity of 
'-he curd." 

VOL. VII. — F. s. N 
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Now, it has been pointed out in previous Beports that the 
acidity of the liquid from the press seemed to aJSToid sufficient 
indication of the acidity of the curd for all practical purposes. 
At the same time I could not forget that in my early work (see 
Reports for 1892 and 1893), when attempting to obtain tests 
of the acidity of the curd, neither uniform results nor figures 
which lent themselves to any explanation could be obtained. 
The subject was left in obeyance, owing to more urgent questions 
having to be settled. But now, wishing to clear up all chemical 
problems relating to the manufacture of cheese, the question 
once more arose in my mind, is there an acidity or acid con- 
dition of the curd, independent of and difierent to the acidity 
of the liquid, by which that curd is impregnated ? 

Experiments were made to determine the acidity of the curd 
by the following four methods : — 

a. Two grammes of curd were cut up into fine pieces, placed 
in a flask wath distilled water, and allowed to stand in a warm 
place, or gently heated, and after standing for twelve hours the 
acidity of the liquid was determined. 

6. Thinking that the warmth employed in method "a" 
might cause the production of lactic acid, 2 grammes were 
treated similarly to the above, but the solution immediately 
boiled so as to destroy the bacillus acidi lactici. 

c. Two grammes of curd were rubbed up in a mortar with 
distilled water into fine particles, and the acidity thereof 
immediately determined. 

d. Two grammes of curd were cut into fine pieces, placed 
in a flask with water, and an excess of caustic potash solution, 
and the liquid boiled. Subsequently the free potash was 
determined, so that the amount of potash consumed showed the 
acidity of the curd, soluble in alkali. 

The following table gives some few examples of the results 
obtained, and also the acidity of the liquid from press on the 
same dates. 



Date. 


Acidity 
by " a." 


1 
Acidity Acidity ' ^f^lL""^ 


AckUij 
by-d." 


Addity 
doe to 
Card. 


1896. 
June 6 

„ 24 

„ 26 

Julyl 


•85 

• • 

•94 
104 


•87 ^89 

•90 ^97 

•95 -99 

1^04 105 


•88 

•95 

•99 

104 


6-05 
6-87 
6-37 
5-80 


5-16 
4^40 
4^38 
4-25 



From these results, which have been confirmed by namerons 
other experiments, we learn that method " a " does not succeed 
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1 obtaining all the acid liquid out of the curd. That method 
6," while it improves the results, owing probably to the 
ontraction of the curd by heat expelling its acid contents more 
horoughly, still fails to give quite so high results as method 
c," wliich has consequently been adopted throughout the 
eason. It is, fortunately, more simple and more rapid than 
dther " a " or " 6." 

Comparing the results obtained by method " c " with the 
icidity of the liquid from the press, it will be seen that they 
ire practically identical, so that this method of analysis appears 
to give us merely the same acidity as that of the liquid which is in 
the curd. As the curd contains only 50 per cent, of liquid at most, 
we might expect the figures to be one-half those of the liquid 
from the press. Why they are identical with the liquid from the 
press, I am as yet unable to explain. It has been noticed that 
after estimating the acidity by method " c " there is a secondary 
reaction, which takes place slowly, and is more difiScult to 
determine, but which gives almost constant results. So far as I 
am able to judge at present, this is due to acid salts present in 
the curd. 

The result obtained by method " d " is very dift'erent. Here,, 
in addition to the acidity soluble in water, we have an acidity 
which we must assume to be due to the solid substance of the 
curd insoluble in water. By deducting from this total acidity 
the acidity due to the soluble portion, we should obtain the true 
acidity of the insoluble portion or casein. 

The acidity of the casein, as determined by method "rf," 
fluctuates from day to day in a most remarkable manner. This 
will be seen by reference to the following table. These results 
do not correspond in any way with the acidity of the liquid by 
which the curd is surrounded. Neither are they in proportion 
to the amount of pure casein present in the curd. The fat in 
the curd would, by being saponified, use some of the potash; 
but again we find no relation between the fat and this supposed 
acidity of the casein. 



1 

Date True Acidity 
^^^^' 1 of Curd. 

1 


Acidity of Liquid 
ttova. Presa. 


Percentage of 

Casein present 

in Curd. 


Percentage of 

Fat present 

in Curd. 


1896. 

July 2 .. .. 

"I ■■ ■■ 

ft t .... 
.5 .... 

n 6 .... 


5-45 
3-42 
425 
373 
4-32 


•89 
106 

•98 
1-02 
103 


24-58 
24-85 
25-54 
24-93 
24-94 


30-42 
31-05 
29-96 
31-07 
32-76 



N 2 
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The determination with which the results obtained seem mostlv 
to accord is that of the acidity of the liquid from the press. 
Ikit, without quoting figures, it may be stated that, though very 
numerous experiments have been made to try and discover if 
there were any relation, no constant relation could be discovered 
between these two determinations. 

Tabulating the figures (which we may term " casein acidi- 
ties ") obtained this year, and comparing them with results 
obtained in 1892 — the only year for which the necessary data 
exist — we obtain the following results : — 

Table showing average " Casein Aciditt " or Gubd dubing the 

FIRST 10 Days or each Month. 



1892. ISM. 



Juiio 

I 

Julv 

August . . 
i 
September 

! October .. 





• 


4-27 


4-39 


3-77 


40C 


3-33 


3-39 


1 3-62 

1 


3-43 


316 

1 


3-47 



These results are of sufficient interest to warrant further 
investigation. They seem to prove beyond doubt that curd 
when vatted is an acid solid, surrounded by an acid pickle. Also, 
that the acidity of this solid varies not only from day to day, 
but in difierent months, decreasing during July and August, 
but increasing subsequently. How far the acidity of the solid, 
as distinct from the liquid, may afiect the ripening or quality 
of the cheese remains to be determined. 

Curd is one of those complex organic substances about which 
chemists know very little. In 1892 I showed that, during the 
process of cheese-making, a large quantity of lime was extracted 
from the curd not only in the whey and in each of the drainings 
from the curd on tlie cooler while it is developing acidity, but 
also from the curd w^hen finally placed in the press. Now, as 
this lime would exist in the milk, either in solution or in com- 
bination with the casein, if in solution it would be present in 
the whey, while if in combination it would be present in Ac 
curd. Tiie analyses of whey show that only about two-thirds 
of the mineral matter of the milk are present in it, so W 
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1st conclude that the remainder is in the curd. From a 
ries of analyses made of the liquid from the press and of the 
rd, I find • 5 per cent, of lime in the former, and nearly 1 per 
nt. in the latter. The only possible supposition is that it is 
mbined with the casein. It would, therefore, appear that 
aein is an acid substance, is combined with the lime in 
ird, and as lactic acid is produced in the curd it takes away 
lis lime and leaves an acid casein behind. If this be the 
ght explanation, then it is evident that curd, in addition to 
le acidity which it possessed from the lactic acid it con- 
ined, would have an acidity of its own, proportionate to the 
nount of lime which had been taken away from the casein, 
therwise it would have a constant acidity in proportion to 
le quantity of pure casein present. As it is found not to have 

constant acidity, the results of the above quoted experiments 
ad to the first assumption, so that the practical cheese-maker 

justified in his request iPor an instrument that will test the 
ndiiy of the curd, 

(e.) Liquid fbom Press. 

Complete analyses were made of six samples of this liquid 
ken at difierent periods. The average of the six analyses is 
J follows : — 

Water 82-23 

Fat 3-48 

Lactic Acid '99 

Albumin '76 

Sug^ir 3*38 

Mineral matter (mainly Salt) .. 9*] 6 

17*77 



100-00 



The percentages of lactic acid, of albumin, and of mineral 
latter fluctuate but slightly. The percentage of fat is 
able to greater fluctuation, while that of sugar is the 



lost irregular. 



(/.) The Composition of the Cheeses. 

The cheeses when sold have been found in the past to vary in 
omposition so slightly that it was not deemed necessary to 
lake very many analyses in 1896. The chief fluctuations, 
etween different years, depend upon the quality of the milk, 
nd upon the time which elapses between the making and selling 
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of the cheese. The following table gives the results of the 
analyses. 

Pebcentaoe Composition of Chsesbs whsn sou). 1896. 




April 23 
24 
27 



It 

»» 



May 7 
18 
20 



» 



»» 



June 6 
20 



>» 



July 



>» 
»» 



2 

8 

14 

22 



August 7 
9, 
14 
25 



»♦ 



September 4 
9 
23 



)i 



)> 



October 2 
10 



>> 



36-05 
36*85 
86*65 

83*60 
35-70 
85-40 

85-00 
84-30 
34-70 

87-40 
35-80 
35-90 
36-00 

36-80 
37-40 
38-40 
38-50 

85-30 
35-80 
36-00 

36-00 
36-60 



29-52 
8U-45 
27-01 

82-20 
83-28 
80-52 

29-97 
83-32 
32-49 

32*40 
32-94 
83-32 
82-67 

33-04 
32-13 
82-20 
32-73 

31-92 
34-29 
85-10 

33-00 
82-45 



80-53 
29-85 
81*89 

80-80 
27-22 
80-28 

81*88 

28-68 
28-91 

26-80 
27*46 
26-48 
27*28 

26-16 
26-47 
25*70 
25-17 

29-28 
26-51 
25*40 

27*50 
27*55 



8-90 
3-85 
4-45 

8*90 
8*80 
8-80 

8-70 
8*70 
8*90 

8-90 
3-80 
4*80 
4-10 

4-00 
4*00 
8-70 
8-60 



8 
8 



50 
40 



8-50 



8 
8 



•50 
40 



{g.) The Fat of Whet and Cheese. 

In trying to clear up all the problems connected with the 
acidity of milk, whey, curd, &c., the question arose in my mind- 
does the fat ever exhibit an acid reaction ? In all the estimations 
of fat tliis substance is isolated and weighed in little glass flasks. 
Exptirinients were made, first by mixing it with hot water, to 
dissolve out any acid soluble in water that might be present ; 
but only a trace could be found. Then the fat was treated with 
alcoliol, to dissolve out any acid soluble in alcohol, and the 
acidit V of tlie solution was estimated. Both in the fat of. whev 
and in that of curd an appreciable amount of acid substance ^"as 
found. I have calculated the acidity present as oleic add, and 
the following table gives the average results obtained from 
about ten determinations made each month in both whey and 
curd : — 
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Pksokntaos of Oleic Aom in Fat fbom Whey and Gubd. 



May .. 
Jane .. 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 



Whey. 


Card. 


• • 


4-10 


30-74 


8*84 


81-20 


6-94 


1618 


3-10 


17-79 


8-55 


19-08 


3-94 



The results vary with each cheese in a somewhat remarkable 
manner, for which fact an explanation has yet to be sought. 
One experiment has been made by determining the acidity or 
oleic acid in the fat from a cheese when ripe to compare with 
that found in the curd at the time of vatting. The results 
are as follows : — 

Per cent. 
Oleic Acid 

On Sept. 7th, in curd 1-98* 

On Nov. 25tb, in cheese 2-23 

On Jan. 28th, 1897, in ripe cheese.. .. 2*23 

Practically no change seems to be produced in the fat by 
ripening, which confirms results to be subsequently referred to. 

I am unable to trace any relation between the acidities pro- 
duced during cheese-making and these oleic acid determinations, 
so that it would appear that the fat in the original milk varied 
in nature from day to day ; a subject which will receive attention 
in the future. 



III. — The Eipening of Curd. 

One of the original objects of the Experiments was to dis- 
cover, if possible, what changes take place during the ripening 
of curd and its conversion into cheese. Every one knows how 
very different in texture and flavour newly-made curd is 
from ripe cheese. Moreover, it is generally known that a 
good curd will result in a good cheese, while a tainted curd 
^vill result in a cheese of poor flavour. It has been shown by 
the observations in former years that while some taints diminish 
during the ripening of the curd, others are augmented. I have 
found this year that while, during the first three months of 
the rii)ening of the curd, some taints appear to be overcome or 
checked by the changes taking place, they subsequently find in 
the ripe cheese a new stimulus to growth, and in a month or 
two after being ripe the cheese is unfit for consumption. Th^re 
is every reason to suppose that the ripening of cheese depends 
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on the growth and chemical changes produced by bacteria. For 
it is well known that if a cheese is kept at a low temperature, 
such as retards the growth of bacteria, ripening takes place 
slowly. On the other hand, when a cheese is kept at a higher 
temperature, more favourable to the gro^vth of bacteria, ripening 
takes place rapidly. Hence the investigation divides itself into 
two parts, first, what bacteria are at work in the ripening of a 
cheese, and secondly, what chemical changes ai-e brought about 
by their growth ? 

The first of these questions ' had received my attention to a 
certain extent in each preceding year, and the result of my 
observations was that, among bacteria, the bacillus acidi lactici 
played the most important part, judging from the number which 
were found in eveiy cheese, their invariable presence, and my 
inability to discover any other organism which was always 
present. That this work is still incomplete I fully recognise. 
That other organisms are present in cheese is undoubted, and 
what part these may play in the ripening process remains to 
be discovered, as also the effect of those organisms which, 
during ripening, produce various well-known taints. 

The second subject, namely, what chemical changes take place 
in the ripening of curd, having received no previous attention, 
it was decided to commence work in this direction. 

Only those who have studied chemistry can at all appreciate 
the difficulties of such an investigation, and it is far from an easy 
task to clearly explain the work which has been done. Cunl 
when taken to the cheese-room consists of water, fat, a small 
amount of milk sugar, lactic acid, albumin, and mineral matter 
(including the salt added to the curd), and lastly, " curd " itself, 
or the " casein " of the milk in a solid and insoluble form. 

That cheese when ripe had lost moisture and become dn* 
was evident. Some workers said that the fat was increased, 
others denied this, while the changes which had taken place in 
the casein were but little understood. 

My first object was to devise a method of analysis which 
might throw some light on the changes that had taken place. 
The primary question was, did the ripening of the cheese render 
the casein or any other substance soluble in water ? 

Every one knows the striking difference in appearance between 
the white solid interior and the yellow semi-liquid exterior of a 
half-ripe Camembert Cheese. Such a cheese affords a striking 
example of change due to ripeness, and my first experiments 
were made therewith. As difficulties were met with and over- 
come, the system of analysis was extended, and at last a com- 
plete system of examination has been drawn up. But owing to 
the small sample of cheese w hich can be obtained from a boring, 
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md the minute amount of substances to be estimated, it was 
lot always possible to carry out the complete scheme, nor yet 
to check figures which seemed doubtful. In spite of these 
drawbacks and the incompleteness of the results, I think they 
throw sufficient light upon the subject of ripening to justify 
publication. In the future I hppe to obtain more perfect and 
complete results. 

The analytical data are given in the table on page 186. For 
the information of those who may wish to apply this method 
of investigation to other cheeses, I will briefly describe the 
process adopted. In order to obtain accurate results, all other 
work must be put aside, and the various determinations must 
be made with the utmost rapidity compatible with accuracy. 
The solutions undergo rapid change, after which the resulta 
would be useless, and misleading. All the chemical solutions 
and apparatus must be scrupulously accurate and tested 
specially before commencing work. 

The sample of cheese is cut up on a porcelain slab into 
minute fragments; these must be well mixed together and 
portions taken for each determination. As regards the first six 
estimations, the methods by which these are made are well 
known. No. 7 is obtained by rubbing up 1 gramme in a mortar 
with water, and the acidity is estimated as previously described 
for curd. 

The soluble constituents are estimated as follows : 5 grammes 
of the sample are taken, rubbed to a thin paste with a Uttle 
water in a porcelain mortar, and then transferred to a graduated 
glass cylinder (stoppered), and the mixture made up to 
104 cubic centimeters. This will yield 100 cubic centimeters 
of solution. After repeated shakings, the mixture is allowed to 
stand until next morning, when it is filtered, and the deter- 
minations are immediately made in the filtered liquid. In 
these determinations the acidity is first estimated as usual, 
the portion taken for this estimation being then evaporated to 
dryness for the solids. I find that unless precaution is taken to 
first neutralise the solution there is a loss during evaporation. 

No. 13 is estimated by Kjeldahrs method. 

No. 14 by distillation, after making slightly alkaline. 

No. 15 by titrating with standard sulphuric acid, using methyl 
orange as indicator. 

No. 16 by distilling the solution used for No. 15 estimation. 

After repeated investigations no fat has been found in the 
soluble constituents. 

Some of the nitrogenous constituents are soluble in ether 
after the sample has been dried. Thus an attempt to estimate 
the fat in the cheese by drying with gypsum and then extracting 
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with ether in a Soxhlet apparatus, has yielded abnormally high 
fat results, while the estimation of the nitrogen in the extracted 
residue gives abnormally low casein (nitrogen) results. 

Let us now turn to the results obtained. It is evident that, 
during ripening, practically no change takes place in the fat. It 
is not increased in quantity, and it is not rendered soluble. The 
most marked change is the gradual increase in the amount of 
solids rendered soluble (No. 9), while this soluble matter is seen 
to consist mainly of nitrogenous substances (No. 13). Side by 
side with this change, we have a constant increase in both the 
acidity of the cheese and in the soluble acids, and it is highly 
probable that this increase in acidity is the primary cause of the 
increase in solubility of the nitrogenous matter. In other words, 
that the principal factors in the ripening of cheese are the con- 
tinued production of lactic acid, side by side with an increase in 
the solubility of the casein, or nitrogenous compounds. But this 
is not all. As the casein is rendered soluble, we find an in- 
crease in the amount of ammonia (No. 14), and also of substances 
like ammonia, having a basic action (No. 15). There can be 
little doubt but that these substances are products of the 
decomposition of casein, and, so far as my experiments go at 
present, the main portion of the casein appears to have been 
converted into peptones. I have not been able to find any 
soluble albumins. 

Now, if we examine the figures relating to the cheese of 
22 nd April, we shall find on 17th August, when the cheese 
had commenced to go ofi", that, while the soluble acidity (No. 10) 
had not increased since July, the actual acidity of the cheese 
(No. 7) had decreased. The formation of lactic acid had ceased, 
and fermentation of the soluble constituents — in other words, 
decomposition — had set in. The germs of taint not yet destroyed 
in the curd, but apparently kept in check by the activity of the 
lactic acid bacillus, so long as that organism was at work, now, 
having the field clear, commenced anew their evil influence. 

The very small quantities of butyric acid found, show that 
the conclusion at which I arrived from microscopical examina- 
tion of the cheeses is correct, and that the butjnric ferment plays 
practically no part in the ripening of Cheddar cheese. 

On the other hand, the very considerable increase in the 
percentage of lactic acid in the cheese lends additional proof to 
my conclusion that it is the development of this acid which 
plays the most important part in the process of ripening. 

Thus we get some slight idea as to the processes which are 
taking place during ripening, and their practical beaiing is both 
interesting and important. So long as lactic acid is being 
developed in the curd, so long is the cheese ripening. When 
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the maximum acidity has been attained, it then begins to 
gradually diminish, decomposition sets in, and the taints, or 
rather the bacteria of taints, which up to this period seem to 
have been compelled to lie dormant, now re-assert their sway. 

The process of ripening is followed by that of decay, the 
rapidity of wliich wUl depend mainly upon the impurity of the 
original milk and curd. Thus we understand why it is that 
cheeses which become ripe rapidly will not keep, while those 
made to ripen slowly do keep. We also understand why it is 
that cheeses which, if examined during the period of ripening, 
are found of fair quality, when kept over that period " go oft," 
diminish materially in value, and become in time absolutely 
valueless. 

Unless my facts or arguments are wrong, it is impossible to 
study these results without feeling that this question of the 
rapid ripening of cheese and its consequent results needs, indeed 
demands, serious consideration. Has not rapid ripening been 
carried too far ? While, on the one hand, it is not imperative 
to make a cheese that requires a twelvemonth in which to 
ripen, is it desirable to make one which is ripe three months 
after it is made, and commences to show signs of decomposition 
a month later ? 

This first attempt to investigate the changes which take place 
during ripening only touches the fringe of the subject, yet 
already its practical bearing is evident, and I shall hope next 
season to make a further and more complete study thereof. 



IV. — The Bacteriological Observations. 

The Micro-oroanisms in Milk. 

The importance of bacteria in dairying, especially in cheese- 
making, does not depend upon their size, but upon their 
number, and upon the rapidity of their increase. Thus the 
morning's milk of the 2nd of May, about three to four hours 
after it was drawn from the cow, that is soon after it came into 
tlie dairy, contained over 750,000 bacteria in one cubic inch. 
The number of bacteria in the evening's milk was not estimated, 
though practically this is of more importance, for it is mainly 
upon the increase in the number of these bacteria during the night 
that the next day's cheese-making will depend. How rapid 
this increase is, and how greatly the number of bacteria varies in 
the mixed morning's and evening's milk just before the rennet 
is added, can be seen from the following table. It contains 
the only three estimations made, and not merely a few selected 
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from a number. To indicate the importance and influence of 
these bacteria on the manufacture of the cheese, a few of the 
ordinary observations as to times and acidities are also given. 



Date. 



Bacteria In one Acidity 
cubic inch of of 

mixed Milk. Whey. 



Acidity Increase in Time | Acidity of 
of liquid acidity Curd re- liquid 
from piled while Curd mained from 



Curd. 



piled. piled. Preas. 



Time 

Curd 

▼atted 

(P.M.). 







per cent. 


per cent. 


per cent. 


min. 


per cent. 


' H. M. 

1 


Sept. 2, '9a .. 


11,500,000 


•205 


•270 


•065 


25 


•97 


7 10 


Sept 10, *96.. 


57,700,000 


•205 


•300 


•095 


10 


•91» 


2 10 


April 10, '96.. 


87,000,000 


•185 


•325 


•140 


5 


1^02 


1 4 



* This curd, if it had been left some time longer before grinding, say 
30 minutes, would probably have had about the same acidity as the other two. 

It will be seen that the time of vatting and the development 
of acidity in the piled curd are dependent upon the number of 
bacteria originally present in the milk. 

It may be asked, how came these differences in the number 
of bacteria ? The causes are several, but one of the principal is 
temperature. This is shown by the following figures : — 



On the night of 



Temp, of. 
Dairy. 



Temp, of Milk 
in morning. 



1st to 2nd September .. 
9th to 10th September .. 
9th to 10th April .. .. 



65-66 
67-68 
65-73 



72 
74 



74 



In face of these figures, it is scarcely necessary to point out 
how important it is to keep the evening's milk at a moderate 
temperature, in order to prevent the cheese-making on the 
following day being unnecessarily protracted. 

They also enable us to understand why it is that the Cheddar 
cheese-makers in Scotland, who ripen the milk up to a fixed 
standard before renneting, succeed, as a rule, in finishing cheese- 
making early in the afternoon. And, if only a fixed standard of 
acidity were obtained in the mixed milk before renneting, 
cheese-making would be more regular. 

The Bacillus Acidi Ladici, — Such is the name of the organism 
which has been most active in producing the results above 
referred to. It is to insure that these organisms shall produce a 
sufficient quantity of lactic acid in the curd that all the care as 
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to temperatures of scald, &c., on the part of the cheese-maker is 
directed. But, in pre\ious Reports, I have several times drawn 
attention to the fact that bacteriological examination has shown 
the Bacillus acidi lactici to be also the organism present in 
greatest number in the ripe cheeses. In this respect, the work 
of 1896 coniSrms that of the past. 

Moreover, the investigation during the past season into the 
ripening of cheese, from a chemical point of view, has strengthened 
the evidence in support of the assumption, that the ripening of 
Cheddar cheese is brought about mainly by the lactic acid 
bacillus. In making tliis statement, what organism do I 
refer to ? 

It is only necessary to have a mere smattering of bacteriolog}' 
to know that many organisms have been described by various 
writers as lactic acid organisms, or such as are capable of 
producing lactic acid by the fermentation of milk sugar. 

Of these the organisms most frequently referred to are as 
follows : — 

1. Bacillus acidi lactici. Htippe. 

2. Bacterium acidi lactici. Grotenfeldt. 

3. Bacterium limbatum acidi lactici. Marpmann. 

4. Micrococcus acidi lactici. Marpmann. 

5. Sphaerococcus acidi lactici. Marpmann. 

6. Micrococcus acidi lactis liquefaciens. Krueger. 

7. Pediococcus acidi lactici. Lindner. 

8. Streptococcus acidi lactici. Grotenfeldt. 

Putting aside, for the moment, No. 6, which has the cha- 
racteristic proi)erty of liquefying gelatine, let us examine the 
information available concerning the others. They do not 
liquefy gelatine. They, one and all, are described as forming 
on gelatine plate-cultures, small circular colonies, white, porce- 
lain white, grey, or tinged with yellow, while all are described 
as colonies having a smooth glittering appearance. 

I can only find a statement of the time which they take 
to curdle milk for Nos. 3, 4, and 5, and these all require 
twenty-four hours. Here let me state that, according to Krueger, 
his Micrococcus acidi lactis liquefaciens takes no less than five 
days to curdle milk, so that it cannot be compared with any of 
the other organisms, and does not need our further attention. 

For six years I have been constantly seeking to find these 
various lactic acid organisms and have failed to do so. During 
that time hundreds of cultures have been started, and every 
possible attempt has been made to obtain these organisms. At 
times I have thought that I had secured two or more varieties 
of lactic acid bacteria. But when cultures of these were made 
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simultaneously in or on the same media and kept under similar 
conditions as to temperature, &c., 1 have invariably found that 
my assumed varieties were in every respect identical. I am, 
therefore, forced to the conclusion that there is only one true 
lactic acid organism, which may be termed the Bacillus acidi 
lactici, ordinanly met with. 

I have previously described this organism and the appearance 
of its cultures, but may now refer once more to these points. In 
shape it is slightly pointed at either end, and being only about 
one and a half times as long as it is broad, it does not really 
appear to be a bacillus, nor yet a coccus, which should be 
perfectly spherical. There ought to be some word to designate 
an organism so shaped ; the word micro-ovum, which I applied 
to it some time since, has been stigmatised as neither Greek 
nor Latin, and a better substitute has been suggested in the 
word microon. 

This egg-shaped bacillus or microon varies greatly in size, 
according, so far as I can judge, to the food which it is 
growing in or on, the age of the culture, and probably the 
number of bacteria present. Thus, in a young and vigorous 
growth it is quite large and distinctly bacillus shaped. With 
increasing age it diminishes in size, and in an old growth can 
scarcely be distinguished from a coccus. This is the form it 
mostly assumes in milk cultures, especially after they have 
curdled, also in cheese. Indeed, so very varied is it both in size 
and form that I have frequently felt certain of having obtained 
two distinct organisms, only, however, to be disappointed on 
further investigation. 

In recently-made cultures it takes all the ordinary stains 
readily ; but in old cultures it is more difficult to stain, and 
the stain is readily washed out. It will not retain the stain 
when subjected to Gram's method. 

Not only does the organism itself vary in size, as above 
described, but a similar variation is noticeable in colonies of the 
Bacillus acidi lactici when growing on gelatine plate cultures. 
Two plates were inocculated from a pure culture of the 
bacillus, similar nutrient gelatine being used for each plate, and 
both being kept at the same temperature. The only diflerence 
was in the number of bacteria with which each plate was 
inoculated ; in one case there were but few, in the other many, 
organisms. During the whole period of their growth the colonies 
on these plates were but slightly similar. Those few in number 
grew rapidly and attained considerable size, while the numerous 
colonies grew slowly, were minute, and never attained one-fifth 
the size of the other colonies. It would seem that in their growth, 
even on the solid gelatine, they either exhaust the material 
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around them of its nutriment, or else poison it, though in milk 
tlie influence of the lactic acid produced might account for their 
less vigorous growth. Yet how this can take place on a solid 
nutriment is difficult to understand. 

It has, indeed, always been a puzzle to me how the bacteria in a 
colony on a plate obtain their nutriment at all. I have seen 
colonies of bacteria rising one millimetre * above the surface of 
the gelatine, so that the food which supplies the organisms on 
the top of such a colony is one thousand times their own length 
away from them. How does it reach them ? 

However, putting aside tliese interesting problems, let us 
return to the Bacillus acidi lactici. 

A colony on the plate is identical in appearance with the 
description given by other observers of several of the previously 
mentioned varieties. It is a small, white, circular smooth 
growth, very rarely larger than a pin's head, though occasionally 
it will spread over the surface, and a thin circular disc, about 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, be formed. When growing 
in the gelatine the colonies are spheres, or at times lemon- 
shaped, botli forms being present. The colonies, sometimes 
mere specks, sometimes nearly as large as a pin's head, are 
rarely one millimetre in diameter. 

A stab culture in gelatine produces a very thin growth of 
isolated colonies. 

A surface culture on gelatine produces a delicate growth 
under one-eighth of an inch wide, made up of isolated colonies 
in places, but mainly consisting of a fairly uniform thin streak. 
On agar and on potato the culture is similar to that on gelatine, 
but not so vigorous. 

When milk is inoculated with the organism it is coagulated 
into a solid mass in forty-eight hours at a temperature of 70° 
Fahr. 

Such is a description of the only lactic acid-producing 
organism, in any way similar to the eight previously mentioned, 
that I have been able to find. 

A StreptO'hacillus Acidi Lactici. — ^There is, however, one 
lactic acid-producing and milk-curdling organism which has 
occurred from time to time among the bacteria in milk, and 
which I have sometimes found in cream ; a bacillus which grows 
together in long chains — i.e, a strepto-bacillus. 

I am even inclined to think that there are two varieties of 
this strepto-bacillus, one taking only twenty-four to thirty 
hours to curdle milk, the other taking three to four days at a 
temperature of 70° Fahr. 



* A millimetre is about j^th of an inch. 
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The individual bacilli are about one and a half to two fi 
long, with pointed ends, which give them an oval appearance. 

Growing on a plate (gelatine) culture, the colonies cannot be 
distinguished from those of the ordinary Bacillus acidi lactici, 
being round on the surface, spherical or lemon-shaped when 
growing in the interior, wjiite and small. 

The streak culture on gelatine shows more marked difference. 
It is slower of growth, and forms a very thin streak, seldom 
one thirty-second of an inch wide, and it is made up of 
numerous, for the most part disconnected, colonies, whereas in 
Bacillus acidi lactici, as a rule, the colonies coalesce to form a 
uniform surface growth. 

This strepto-bacillus appears to have a remarkable power of 
producing lactic acid, for, in several instances, milk was coagu- 
lated by it in from twenty-four to thirty hours. Here it may 
be well to explain the word " coagulated." When the nulk sets 
in a solid mass, in which the whole of the water of the milk is 
contained, I term it coagulated. The true lactic acid-forming 
bacteria tdways produce this effect. There are other organisms 
which have the power of curdling milk, but they separate or 
precipitate the curd from a more or less clear whey. This dis- 
tinction between the Bacillus acidi lactici and other organisms^ 
is very marked. 

Cheeses were made from mQk inoculated with this organism, 
and in these cheeses when ripe I was able to find the strepto- 
bacillus, as well as the ordinary Bacillus acidi lactici. 

Overcoming Taints.— It has been stated that the milk at 
(Jossington was frequently tainted. Three experimental cheeses 
were made with this strepto-bacillus, by placing a pure culture 
in the evening's milk. 

The development of acidity by the morning was marked, and 
proceeded rapidly during the manufacture of the cheese. There 
is no method by which this development can be so well gauged 
as by comparing the acidity of the whey with that of the liquid 
coming from the piled curd after drawing the whey. The latter 
will, as a rule, show from 0*07 to 0*10 per cent, more acid 
than the whev, while in the case where the milk had been 
inoculated with the strepto-bacillus the difference was 0*17 per 
cent, or more. 

All these three cheeses were pronounced to be of "very 
good" quality. 

Another experimental cheese was made by inoculating the 
evening's milk with the ordinary Bacillus acidi lactici; but 
the result was not so satisfactory, owing to the milk on that 
Occasion being badly tainted. 

These experiments were generally made at a time when there 

VOL. vn. — F. s. 
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was a taint in the milk, the object being to see whether any 
improvement could be brought about. The results would point 
to a considerable improvement being due to the introduction of 
the strepto-bacillus. 

A Yeast. — During the continuation of these experiments 
there has been found in the milk, curd and ripe cheeses an 
organism which, from its immense size as compared with 
bacteria, I have designated a yeast. Noticing that this 
organism appeared to be frequently present in " very good " 
cheeses and not so frequently in inferior cheeses, I determined 
to make some inoculation experiments. 

The organism is perfectly spherical; only rarely can a 
budding cell be observed. The cells do not show the variations 
of shape so i'requently seen in most yeasts, nor do they remain 
united in chains or bunches. On plate (gelatine) cultures the 
colonies are mostly on the surface, l>eing round, white, some- 
what raised, and having a dull crinkled surface. Streak cultiu^s 
on gelatine grow rapidly, and produce a thick white streak one- 
eighth of an inch wide, with dull and wrinkled surface, as if 
drawn up into folds. So far as I can judge from the description 
given by Duclaux, this yeast appears to l)e very similar to his 
levurc dc lactose* 

Three times experimental cheeses were made with this 
organism. Unfortunately, on the first occasion the milk proved 
to be highly tainted, the curd had a very strong faecal smeU, 
and the cheese, though " fairly good," was not " very good." 
<Jn the second occasion, the curd again had a slight taint, 
and the cheese, though good, was not of the best. On the 
tliird occasion the curd was not very good, though no marked 
taint was present; but the cheese was "excellent, with rich 
flavour, and mellow." 

There thus appears to be some hope that this yeast improves 
the flavour of cheese, but it is evident, owing to the conditions 
having proved unfavourable for the exj)eriments, that any con- 
<?hision would Ije premature. 

1 liave also foimd a yeast very similar to the preceding, 
oxcept that its cultures have a smooth and somewhat shining 
surface instead of the dry appearance of the above. Three 
^jxperiniental cheeses were made with this yeast, and all three 
were pronounced "very good" l)y the experts who examined 
them, though in two of the experiments the curd showed a taint 
when vat ted. 

Sucli ^^'ere tlie ten inoculation experiments made with the 
o])ject of trying to discover the bacteria or organisms which 
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►roduco the highly desired combmation of flavour and aroma 
characteristic of an excellent Cheddar. 

In addition, experiments h:ive been made with the view of 
letermining the organisms injurious to the production of a 
;ood cheese. 

The Vinegar Taint, — In 1894, when the School was locateil 
it Mark, I obtained certain organisms, somewhat characteristic 
cocci, which were also found at Cossington in the early part 
of 1890. They had not been present at Crewkerne in 1895 
One of the taints which occasionally arose at Mark was dis- 
tinguished as the " Vinegar " taint, the curd and whey pos- 
sessing the smell of vinegar. 

I was thus led to pay some attention to this coccus. It 
is exceptionally large, does not form chains, but is frequently 
found in pairs; the adjacent sides of the two cocci being so 
flattened that they look .like, one large organism with a 
dividing line * separating it into two rounded ei\d cones. 

Growing on the plate (gelatine) culture the colony is very 
small and perfectly spherical. In course of time, growth being 
very slow, a pit-like cavity of liquefied gelatine is noticed, at 
the bottom of which lies the little colony. Examined under 
the microscope at this stage it is seen to have partly lost its 
clear circular edge, which is now slightly irregular. The 
colony is opaque, no internal structure is visible, and it pos- 
sesses a slight yellow colour. Later on, it seems to burst, 
and particles float out into the liquid gelatine. It is one of 
tlie most slowly liquefying organisms 1 have met with. It 
retains stain by Gram's method. 

A stab culture in gelatine, after some time, begins to show 
liquefaction, which at the surface gradually extends to the 
sides of the tube, and the liquefied portion takes the shape 
of a sac, at the bottom of which is a white or slightly yellow 
deposit, while the lic^uid gelatine is slightly cloudy. 

The organism when grown in milk slowly produces a curd- 
ling effect, and the precipitated curd takes a characteristic 
pinkish tinge. 

On agar an ochre-coloured growth is formed, and on potatoes 
a light ochre-coloured growth. Experiments were made with 
this organism in the usual manner, and the vinegar taint was 
obtained. The cheese when ripe was not good, and had a wrong 
flavour. 

A second experiment was made, the milk being divided into 
two parts, one inoculated, one not inoculated; and again the 



* This under the microrcope is a clear unstained space, the organisms being 
deeply stained. 
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inoculated milk produced an inferior cheese to the milk not 
inoculated. 

As to the origin of this micro-coccus. Fortunately, owing to 
its power of retaining a stain when treated by Gram's method, 
which by far the greater number of organisms found in milk 
are not able to do, it was comparatively easy to examine 
various probable sources of contamination. The coccus was 
soon found in cow's dung, and so long as it gave trouble in the 
dairy it was always to be found in this material. Then came a 
l^eriod when the coccus was no longer found in the curd. Again 
the cow*3 dung was examined from time to time, but none of 
the cocci could be discovered. Towards the end of the season 
the organism again made its appearance in the curd. Once 
more the dung was examined, and again the coccus was 
found in it. There can be little doubt but that its presence 
in the milk and curd was accounted for, as several other 
organisms may be, by want of cleanliness, and the remedy is 
evident. But from a scientific point of view this subject raises 
another and more interesting problem, how came the micro- 
organism into the dung ? 

Ropey Milk Bacteria. — The season was characteristic, bacterio- 
logically, for many reasons. Among others, for the frequent 
presence of organisms which when grown in milk give it a 
slimy consistency, or produce what is known as "ropey" 
milk. 

The organism which ]>ossessed this power to the greatest 
extent w^as a coccus, which grows mostly in pairs, diplo-cocci. 
and does not retain stain by (i ram's method. On gelatine plate 
(niltures the colonies are fairly large, circular, dirty-white iu 
colour, and opacpie. A streak culture on gelatine produces a 
rapid growth, white, thick, and with smooth shining surface. 

This organism when grown in milk causes the latter to 
thicken and become slimy, and subsequently a glutinous 
material appears to settle out of the milk. 

An ex])erimenttil cheese was made with milk inoculated witli 
this organism. Tlie curd was good, and the cheese very good. 
It is thus satisfactory to know that one of the slime-producin.i: 
organisms causes no injurious effect on the cheese. Indeed. 
tliou<;h it was not possible to make further experiments, there 
appears no reason to sui)pose that any of the slime-producing 
organisms found had an injurious effect. 

Xciedless to say, the work entailed in preparing the cul- 
tures for the experimental cheeses enumerated above was con- 
siderable. In addition to this, regular bacteriological obsen'a- 
tions have been made throughout the seven months of the 
cheese-making season. And, as each month's cheese has been 
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ire has been a bacteriological examination of some of the 
l1 cheeses. The results of the examination of the cheeses 
confirm those which have been obtained in former years, 
b from this work on the cheeses, forty-eight plate cultures 
ade at Cossington, from which eighty-six pure cultures 
stained and studied. 
3 may be classified as follows : — 



Cocci ji'q»^f^i"-^. . •• 



16 

21 

Bacilli V'l'"'r-">- o? 

(aon-liquetying 31 

Yeasts. &c. .. \ 10 

Tot:il 80 

m and Locality. — As in former years, so in 1896, nearly 

liquefying organisms were found during the early part 
season, that is during April and May, in which months 
a of the twenty-four liquefying organisms were obtained, 
jrsistence of this peculiarity year after year seems to 
) the fact that the variation is due to some unexplained 
rity of the season. 

he other hand, the organisms which were most abundant 
> — the varieties of Coli communis — though present, more 
lly towards the latter part of the season, ix. from August 
ber, were on the whole not nearly so frequently found 
L895. Other organisms which were not found at all in 
i^ere far more prominent. But many of these were very 
to, if not identical with, organisms found at Mark in 1894. 

the farm at Mark is only five miles, as the crow flies, 
le farm at Cossington. The cows at Mark, or some por- 

them, feed in the low-lying marsh or moor land which 
3S away continuously till it merges in the moor land or 
s on which many of the cows supplying the milk at 
[ton were kept. The thought naturally arises, can there 

common cause which accounts for the bacteria found in 
id 1896 being so similar ? 

certain bacteria found in certain districts and not in 
Is it locality or is it season which causes these 

fluctuations in the varieties of bacteria present each 
rin^j the clieese-makiu!:: season ? 

1 this question is settled, we cannot hope to make 
urther progress, it is a large question, and one most 
: to solve. It brings us once more face to face with 
nmon belief among cheese-makei*s that to make good 
Dn some soils and in some districts is not possible, or at 
1 only be attained with considerable difficulty. 
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Spans. — Many causes exist by which milk, before ever it 
enters the dairy, may become more or less contaminated ^^tll 
bacteria injurious to cheese-making. Some of these causes 
have yet to be discovered, and others, though known, are 
difficult to get rid of. But while these problems have to be 
solved by future investigation, the cheese-maker should mean- 
while utilise the information already obtained. It has been 
shown that there is no source of trouble in the cheese-dain' 
equal to that due to the introduction of cows' droppings into the 
milk. The use of " spans " is an absolutely certain method of sr» 
contaminating milk, especially as there seems to be a stron«r 
dislike on the part of the milkers to having them cleaneci. 
"Why so many of the cheese-makers of Somerset persist in 
employing them, when over the greater part of England they 
are unknown, passes my comprehension. No amount of can- 
can prevent their becoming soiled, and through them the hands 
of the milkers are also soiled, and thus the milk is conta- 
minated. My advice is, get rid of spans! It may not be 
possible to do so at once, but by degrees it can be accom- 
plished, and once done farmers will wonder why on earth they 
used them so long. 

V. — Cox CL C SION. 

I have endeavoured to summarise in as simple language as 
possible the results of these observations and experiments, 
which year by year become more scientific. At the same time. 
I have endeavoured to indicate the nature of the work which 
yet remains to be carried out. Briefly, the four most important 
problems remaining are : — 

(a.) What hidden chemical changes are taking place in the 
curd during the manufacture of a cheese ? 

(h.) What changes take place during the ripening of a 
cheese ? 

(c.) Will it be possible, by artificially introducing bacteria 
into milk, to improve the quality of cheese ? 

(d.) Whence come those taint-producing organisms which 
are the cause of such an enormous loss of money to the cheese- 
makers of this countrv ? 

llie amount of work which was entailed by these investiga- 
tions has been exceptional, and could not have been carried out 
had not my chief assistant, Mr. Alexander Cameron, willingly 
undertaken to spend the seven months at Cossington and con- 
duct there, under special difficulties, the very delicate tests 
involved. 
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XV. — Annual Report of the Society's Consulting Chemist 
(Dr. J. A. VoELCKER, M.A., F.I.C., &c.). 

'RING the year 189G sixteen samples have been sent to me, for 
ilysis, by Members of the Society. These were as follows : — 



Waters .. 

Milk 

Lin seel C:ike 

Cotton Cakes 

Manuros 

Soil 



Total 



i 
1 
1 

3 

1 

10 



In addition, eight analyses (one of soil, two of grass, two of 
[iter, three of manures) liave been made in connection with 
le Society's Grass Experiments. 

Of the seven samples of water, two were badly contaminated 
ith drainage products, containing, as the subjoined analyses 
low, very large amounts of chlorides and also of nitrates. One 
■ these had, further, an excessive quantity of total solid matter. 



No. 1. 



Total solid Residue 
Oxydisable Organic Mutter 
Nitric Acid as Nitrates 

Chlorine 

(Elqual to Chloride of Sodium 

Free Am|;nonia 

Albuminoid Ammonia .. 



No. 2. 



Grains per gall. 
51 52 


Grains per gall. 
91-64 


•53 


•48 


7^81 


15- 63 


4-81 


11 00 


(7-82) 
•0015 


(17 88) 
trace. 


•003 


»» 



In another instance two different samples of water were sent 
) me, the one taken direct from a well on a farm, and the 
ther, supposed to be from the same source, but drawn from a 
ip within the farm-house, after the water had passed through 
ipes. The results of analysis were : — 



No. 1. 
I From Well. 



No. 2. 

From Tap 

in.side House. 



I Total solid Residue 

Oxydisable Organic Mattir 

Nitric Acid as Nitrates 

Chlorine 

(Equal ti) Chloride of Solium 
! Free Ammonia 

Albuminoid Ammonia .. 



Grains per gaW. Grains per gall. 

8-9G 18-7»J 

•41 "isj 

•06 m 

•8:i 114 

(137) (1-8S) 
•001 1 none. 

•001 trace. 
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It will be noticed that the two waters gave very dififerent 
amounts of solid matter in solution, and, though the second 
one contained a certain amount of iron, derived probably from 
the pipes, the increase in dissolved solids was due principally 
to lime and magnesia salts, and it seems doubtful whether the 
source could have been the same in the two cases. 

The one sample of milk examined was good, giving 3*00 
per cent, of butter-fat, with 12*82 per cent, of "total 
solids." 

Of the three cotton-cakes, one was good, a second not nice 
or fresh, while the third was mouldy throughout, and not in 
a proper condition for feeding. 

The one linseed cake sent was fairly pure. 

The three samples of manures analysed comprised one of 
Belgian phosphate, and two called " Dissolved Bone Manure." 
The Belgian phosphate was called ".Belgian Superphosphate/' 
and was said to contain " 35 to 36 per cent, soluble." As I 
pointed out to the sender, however, after analysis, it was really 
ravj phosphate, and not " superphosphate" (or dissolved phos- 
phate), and the material, though useful enough to a chemical 
manuie manufacturer (it contained 44* 17 per cent, of phosphate 
of lime), is not one for a farmer to use. 

The so-called " Dissolved Bone Manures " gave the following 
analyses : — 



Moistaro 

♦Organic Matter, water of combination, &c. 

Monobasic Phosphate of Lime 

(Equal to ** Soluble Phosphate 
Insoluble Pliosphates .. 
Sulphate of Lime, &c. .. 
Sand 



ii 



♦Containing Nitrogen 
(Equal to Ammonia 



10-27 
17-89 
2-81 
(4-41) 
16-72 
24-25 
28-06 



100.00 



1-39 
(1-69) 



S. 



4-71 
21*13 

2*82 
(3-64) 
29-93 
28-06 
13-85 



10000 



1-89 
(2-29) 



I was subsequently informed that the B sample contained 
Belgian phosphate used as a " dryer." The effect has been to 
re(hice the amount of " soluble phosphate," that may have been 
present, to very small proportions, and it is hardly right to call 
a manure with so little soluble matter " dissolved hon^ manure" 
at all. Probably sample A was similarly made. 

The one sample of soil sent was a heavy impervious clay 
from the Lower Lias. It was not actually deficient in any of 
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3 ingredients of fertility, but the soil, owing to its nature, 
quired much working in order to bring these into use and 
ike them available. 



ri. — The Society's Exhibition at St. Albans. By Thos. F. 

Plowman, Secretary and Editor. 

1896 the Society, for the first time in its history, held its 
inual Exhibition at St. Albans. 

A plan showing the situation and arrangement of the Show 
ird will be found facing the titlepage of this volume. 
The Exhibition was opened on Wednesday, May 27, and 
)sed on Monday, June 1. 

On Thursday the Exhibition was honoured by a state 
iit from the Lord Mayor of London (Alderman Sir W. H. 
ilkin) and the Lady Mayoress, and Sheriff Alderman J. 
►und and Mrs. Pound. His Lordship was accompanied by 
e Sword-Bearer, Mace- Bearer, and City Marshal, with their 
signia of oflBce. The equipages, including the historic gilt 
ach and its six gaily-caparisoned black horses, made a gallant 
ow in their progress through the Yard, whilst the antique 
3turesqueness of some of the official costumes imparted addi- 
►nal interest to the procession. 

On Friday the Society was especially honoured by a visit 
)m its Patron, H.E.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., the 
incess of Wales, the Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, 
d Prince Charles of Denmark. Their Eoyal Highnesses, who 
ire staying at Hatfield, were accompanied by the Premier and 
3 Marchioness of Salisbury, the Secretary of State for War 
he Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G.), the President of the Board 

Agriculture (The Ptight Hon. W. H. Long, M.P), the 
esident of the Local Government Board (The Eight Hon. H. 
aplin, ^I.P), and other distinguished personages. 

Annual Meeting of Members. 

At the Annual General ^Meeting of Members, held on the third 
r of the Show, in the Council Pavilion, the following Eeport 
the Council was received and adopted : — 

Phe Council in presenting their Annual Report congratulate the 
mbers upon meeting for the first time in the Connty of Herts and 
1, city so rich in historic associations as St. Albans. The very 
dial spirit in which the invitation to hold the Show was couveyed 
\ a great inducement to the Council to break fresh ground by 
epting it, and the expectations that were then formed have been 
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fulfilled in the hearty welcome the Society has receiYed and the 
iinusually largo extent of tho Exhibition. 

The {Society has further cause for congratulation in the honour 
conferred upon it by the visits to its Show Yard of Their Koyal 
Highnesses tho Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress of London. The presence of th« Eoyal Patron 
of the Society and of the rex>resentatiYe head of the greatest muni- 
cipality in the world arc noteworthy events in tbe Society's history. 

The Council are glad to l)e able to report that there has been a 
satisfactory accession of new Members during the year, the total 
number standing in the Socicty*s books on January 1st last being 
1,27» as against 1,203 on the corresponding date of the previous year, 
whilst many new Members have been elected during the current year. 

The Council regret that the Society has recently lost by death 
three of its Vice-Presidents, viz. : — the Marquis of Bath (who was 
President in 1863), Col. Troytc (who was for some years a Steward 
of the Society), and Mr. H. Barnett; also three Members of Council, 
viz. : — Mr. V. P. Calmady, Cul. Trood, and Mr. A. Greuiell. 

The Council have continued their eiforts for the promotion of 
Technical Education by organisiug and conducting Schools on behalf 
of County Councils. Under arrangements with these bodies, the 
Society is conducting a Butter School for Devon, a Cheese and a 
Farrieiy School for Somerset, and a Cheese School for Dorset. The 
(^ouncil are glad to be able to state that those for whom the instmc- 
tion is primarily intended have not failed to take advantage of it, the 
attendance of Students at each School being very satisfactory. 

The Council are continuing the practical aud scientific investi- 
gations, initiated a few years since, in connection with Cheese-making 
and Cider-making, the experience of previous years having fully 
satisfied them of tbe value of these researches. Particulars of the 
results obtained have been published in the recent issue of the Society b 
Annual ' Journal.* 

Tho desirability of experimenting on the improvement of grass 
land having frequently been urged upon the Council, they have set 
on foot a series of experiments in this direction. 

Tho Board of Agricultui-e has once more borne testimony to the 
utility of the experimental and research work of the Society hy 
awarding a grant of 350Z. in aid of it. 

As the Pomological Society of France held its Annual Exhibition 
aud Conference for 1895 at St. Brieuc, which is situated in a large 
cider-making district of Brittany, the Council thought it desirable 
to be represented on the occasion, with a view of ascertaining in what 
respects the methods adopted abroad with regard to the cultivation 
of cid^i -fruit and the manufactui*e of cider differ from those pursued 
in our own country. A deputation was accordingly appointed to 
attend on behalf of the Society, and the results of their inquiries are 
recorded in tho last issue of the Society's Annual * Journal.' The ex- 
jHjricnces gained from the visit have induced the Council to in*^^^ 
some material alterations in tho terms of the Society's prizes in the 
Cider classes, and of the conditions under which they are offered. 
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This has rendered the Exhibition more practical and instructive in 
character, and has led to a largo increase of entries. The Society's 
representatives met with much kindness and courtesy from the 
members of the French Society, who facilitated in every way the 
objects of their visit. 

The present Exhibition affords satisfactory evidence of the Society's 
growth, inasmuch as tbis is the largest sbow of Stock that the 
Society has ever held, although, for the £rst time, a limitation was 
imposed with regard to the number of entries an exhibitor could make 
in any one class. The Council regret that owing to the unfortunate 
prevalence of swine fever, it was found inadvisable to include pigs in 
the Exhibition. For the first time Goats find a place in the Society's 
Show Yard, arrangements for this having been made with the British 
Goat Society. The British Beekeepers' Association have also joined 
with the Society in providing an exhibition of bees, honey, hives, &c. 

A new and very interesting feature of the present Exhibition is a 
collection of insects prejudicial to animals and crops, with specimens 
of their ravages, and a series of coloured drawings in further illus- 
tration of the subject. The entomological exhibits have been specially 
prepared and kindly lent to the Society by Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, 
F.E.S., and the drawings by Miss Georgiana E. Ormerod, F.E.S., to 
whom the Society is much indebted for the time, trouble, and ability 
they have devoted to the work. 

The Council have gratefully to acknowledge the receipt of Special 
Prizes, amounting to 152/., from the St. Albans Local Committee, 
and others of varying amounts from the Shire Horse Society, the 
Hunters' Improvement Society, the English Jersey Cattle Society, 
the English Guernsey Cattle Society, the Kerry and Dexter Cattle 
Society, the Shorthorn Dairy Prize Fund Conmiittee, the Shropshire 
Sheep Breeders' Association, the Suffolk Sheep Society, and from Sir 
Walter Gilbey, Bart 

The Council have accepted invitations to hold the Annual Meeting 
in 1897 at Southampton ; and in 1898 at Cardiff. 
* They have much pleasure in recommending that Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu be elected President for the ensuing year ; that the Earl of 
Clarendon and Sir W. H. "Walrond, Bart, M.P., be elected Vice- 
Presidents of the Society; and that the gentlemen named on the 
Agenda Paper be elected Members of Council for the years 1896-8 
in room of those retiring by rotation. 

The Council desire to express their thanks to the Mayor of St. 
Albans, the Members of the Local Conunittee, and the inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood generally, for the cordiality with 
which they have welcomed the Society, and the energy they have 
displayed in promoting the success of the Meeting. 

Eesolutions were passed adopting the recommendations con- 
tained in the Eeport with reference to the appointment of 
officers ; and special votes of thanks were accorded to the 
Mayor and Local Committee of St. Albans, the Judges, the 
Railway Companies, and the retiring President. 
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Entries. 

The following is a comparative statement of the entries in the 
various classes. Owing to the prevalence of swine fever, 
entries of Pigs could not be received in either 1894, 1895, or 
1896 :— 





GaUdford, 


Taaoton, 


St. Albtne, 




1894. 


1895. 


18»«. 


Horses : — 


1 










Agiicultural 


55 




72 




107 


Uunters, Hocks, Ponies, and Harness . . 


55 




64 




113 




— 


110 


.^ 


136 


— 220 


Cattle : — 












Devon 


35 




48 




42 


Sliorthorn 


50 




68 




77 


Hereford 


4U 




38 




48 


Sussex 


58 




34 




44 


Jersey 


172 




163 




16S 


Guernsey 


68 




71 




109 


Aberdeen AnRus 


11 




4 




22 


Kerry and Dexter 


16 




41 




27 


Butter Test 


20 




23 




37 




— 


470 




490 


— 574 


Sheep 




238 




212 


236 


Goats 




• • 




• • 


42 


Poultry 




430 




406 


443 


Dairy Produce : — 












Cheese 


97 




164 




114 


Butter 


99 




206 




167 


Cream 


10 




11 




13 




— 


206 


— . 


381 


— 294 


Cream-Separators 




7 




3 


6 


Miscellaneous Farm Produce 




17 




30 


51 


Competitions: — 












Butter-Making 


190 




283 




137 


Horse-Shoeing 


57 




113 




liS 


Sheep-Shearing 


7 




38 




22 








17 




24 




— 


254 




451 


— 221 




1 


,732 


2 


,118 


2,077 



A list of the Awards, names of the Judges, &c., will be found 
on pages i.-lxv. of the Appendix to this volume. 

Cider. 

A separate Report dealing with this section of the Exhibition 
will be found on pages 124-140. 

Phizes. 

The following table shows how the money prizes were appor- 
tioned at the 1896 Exhibition, and also, for purposes of compa- 
rison, at the 1894 and 1895 Exhibitions : — 
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Guildford, 
1891. 



Hones 

CaUle 

Sheep 

Goato 

Poultry 

Dairyin;;: 
Horse-Shoeing 
Sheep-Shearing .. 
Miscellaneous 

Totals 



£ 9. d. 

536 

1,221 10 

525 

190* 10 

279 

22 

10 

46 



Tamiton, 
1895. 



St. Albany, 
1896. 



£ 9. d. 

567 

1,290 10 

492 

188 ' 

384 10 

24 2 

20 

36 



2,830 , 3,002 2 



£ 9. d. 

644 

1,260 10 

465 

34 

188 

324 10 

22 
20 

23 17 



2,981 17 



The Money Prizes were contributed as follows : — 

£ 8, d. 

Bath and West and Southern Counties Society .. 2,692 10 

St. Albans Local Committee 152 

English Jersey Cattle Society 40 

British Goat Society 24 

British Beekeepers' Association 23 17 

English Guernsey Cattle Society 19 

Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society 10 10 

Shropshire Sheep Breeders' Association 10 

Shorthorn Dairy Prize Fund Committee 10 

2,981 17 

^ - - ' T- -1 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals were also given by the 
Society, and Medals or Plate by the Shire Horse Society, Sir 
Walter Gilbey, Bart., the Hunters' Improvement Society, 
English Jersey Cattle Society, English Guernsey Cattle Society, 
Suffolk Sheep Society, and the British Goat Society. 

Implements. 

The following is a comparative statement of the space 
occupied by Implements, Machinery, &c. 



Machinery in Motion Shedding, feet run 
Agricultural Implements I 

Shedding / 

Seeds, Caitle Foods, &c.,Shed-l 

ding .. .. .. .. ../ " 

Carriaifcs, &c., Shedding .. „ 

Open Space sq. feet 



Guildford, 
1894. 


Taanton, 
18»5. 


St. All«ntf, 
1896. 


1 

1,106 


1,190 


1,190 


4,595 


4,550 


4,155 


880 


877 


694 


840 
10,681 


710 
18,150 


595 
16,238 


18,102 


25,477 


22,872 
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Miscellaneous Depaktments. 

In addition to the features mentioned in the forgoing Eeport 
of the Council, a fully equipped Working Dairy formed as usual 
a prominent feature of the Show Yard. The Butter-making 
Competitions were held in it, and butter-making demonstrations 
were given daily by Professor Carroll, of Glasnevin, assisted by 
the Society's Dairy School Teachers. 

The Exhibitions of Pictures, Art Manufactures, and Plants 
and Flowers were fully up to the average of previous years, and 
there was no diminution of interest in them on the part of the 
public. The customary Art Union was held, and a list of the 
prize winners and of the pictures chosen will be found on pages 
Ixvi., Ixvii. of the Appendix to this volume. At the request of 
the Herts County Council, the Society allotted space in the Art- 
Manufactures Gallery for an exhibition of work executed by 
students in the Technical Classes of the County. The exhibits, 
for which prizes were oflered, consisted of drawings, carvings, 
art-needlework, specimens of book-binding, straw plaiting, &c., 
and attracted considerable public attention. 

Lectures on bee-keeping, combined with practical instruc- 
tion, were given each day under the auspices of the British 
Beekeepers' Association. There was also an exhibition of 
honey, hives, and apiarian appliances, prizes for these being 
offered in thirteen Classes. 

Musical performances were given by the Bands of Her 
Majesty's Scots Guards and the Portsmouth Division of the 
Eoyal Marine Light Infantry. 

The usual Sunday service, at which there was a laige attend- 
ance of herdsmen and others engaged in the Yani, was held in 
the Working Dairy. It was conducted by the Eev. R A. 
S([uires, Vicar of St. Peter's, St. Albans, and the sermon was 
l)reached by the Venerable W. J. Lawrance, M.A., Archdeacon 
of St. Albans. 

Attendance. 

The totol number of persons paying for admission was 
o4,43G, as against 43,292 at Taunton in the previous year. 

A comparative statement of attendances since 1852 will be 
found on pages cvii., cviii. of the Appendix to this volume. 
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1. — On vanous Systems of Batter-Making* 

[E system of making butter generally adopted in Devon is 
lown as the " Tub and Hand Process," and is thus concisely 
scribed by the Chairman of the Devon Technical Education 
)minittee, Mr. C. T. D. Acland : — 

*' The milk is allowed to stand in shallow pans for about 
twenty-four hours ; the pans are then heated, either in a 
special heating apparatus (scalder), or otherwise, until a 
thick layer of clotted cream is formed on the top ; the stage 
at which the process is complete is usually judged by the 
eye. The pans are then replaced in the dairy to cool and 
allowed to remain some twenty-four hours, after which the 
clotted cream is skimmed off, placed in a tub, and stirred 
and turned about by the worker's hand until converted into 
butter." 

This system of making butter is not only in vogue in Devon, 
Lit is by some persons maintained to be " the best method of 
mverting cream into butter." Indeed, at a recent Show in 
lymouth the Judges of the butter-making competitions went 
) far as to report that 

" the results obtained in the various contests had, in 
their opinion, indisputably established the superiority of 
the uld-fashioned Devonshii'e method of tub and hand over 
any other style adopted as regarded (1) the time occupied ; 
(2) the weight of butter made ; and (3) the quality of the 
same." 

n view of these statements, and having regard to the enormous 
nportance of the Dairy Industry in Devon, the Coimty Council 
ppointed a Committee to conduct an investigation into the 

* An epitome of, and extracts from, a Report presented to the De^on 
echnical Education Committee, nnd published by W. Pollard k Co., Exeter. 
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relative merits of the various systems of butter-making, and 
Mr. F. J. Lloyd and Dr. Bernard Dyer were appointed to 
carry out the analytical work involved. 



How THE Experiments were Coio>ncTSD. 

The experiments began on Monday, November 23rd, and 
lasted for a week. 

On each of the first three days the milk was thoroughly 
mixed in a cheese tub and divided into six portions of 200 lbs. 
each. 

These six portions were treated each day as follows. 

Three portions were set, each in twelve pans, for scalding in 
the ordinary Devonshire fashion. Two dairymaids (Miss Saveiy 
and Miss Wills) scalded one portion each, the third portion 
being scalded half by each of them. The scalding took place 
after the pans had stood twenty-four hours. In the case of 
Monday's milk, both Miss Wills and Miss Savery scalded to a 
temperature of 170° Fahr. ; in the case of Tuesday's milk. Miss 
Wills scalded to from 180° to 185° Fahr. ; and Miss Savery to 
from 170° to 180° Fahr. ; in the case of Wednesday's milk, Miss 
Savery scalded to from 175° to 180° Fahr., and Miss Wills to 
180° Fahr. The scalded pans were set aside, the three days' sets 
being skimmed and made into butter on the last three days of 
the week, so that each had two days after scalding in which 
to ripen. Out of each day's three sets of pans the cream of 
two sets was made into butter by Miss Savery and Miss Wills 
resi)ectively, by the tub and hand method; and the cream of 
the tliird set was churned by Miss Smart. 

The fourth portion of milk on each of the three days was set 
up in large old-fashioned shallow " leads." These were skimmed 
on the mornings of the two succeeding days. The cream of 
Monday's niUk was churned on Thursday, that of Tuesday^s 
milk was churned on Friday, and that of Wednesday's milk 
was churned on Saturday. 

The fifth portion of milk on each of the three days was sepa- 
rated by a Laval Farmer's Alpha hand separator. Monday's 
milk (owing to the non-arrival of the separator on Monday) was 
sei)arated on Tuesday. Tuesday's and Wednesday's milk was 
separated at once. The separated cream of Monday's milk was 
churned on Wednesday,* that of Tuesday's milk on Friday,, 
and that of Wednesday's milk on Saturday. 



* Owing to the milk standing a day before it was separated, this eream 
found to be ripe enough for churning a day earUer than it would hATB been had 
it been separated at once. 
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The sixth portion of milk was also separated by the sepa- 
rator, and the cream scalded at once in ordinary scald pans 
to a temperature of 150° Fahr. The creams of the three days' 
milk were churned respectively on Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday. 

Thus there were for comparison : — 

Devonshire scald, " tub and band " 6 experiments. 

Devonshire scrtld, churned 3 

Shallow mn creara, raw, churned 3 

Separated cream, raw, churned 3 

Separated cream, churned, after scalding .. .. 3 



»» 
»» 

»9 



The milk was all morning's milk of good quality, containing 
t)n an average nearly 3 • 65 per cent, of fat. 

The butter was carefully weighed and subsequently analysed 
to ascertain the percentage of fat, water, curd, and salt contained 
in it, and also to calculate the proportion of fat recovered as 
butter and that lost in skim-milk, butter-milk, &c. 

For check purposes the skim-milk, and also the butter-milk, 
were weighed and analysed to find the quantity of fat respec- 
tively contained in them. In fourteen out of the eighteen ex- 
periments the quantity of butter-fat found by analysis in the 
skim-mUk and butter-milk almost exactly accounts for the 
butter-fat not recovered in the butter {see Table A). In three 
or four of the scald milks the fat did not appear to balance so 
well. This was explained by the fact that after the scald pans 
are skimmed, a rim of clotted cream adheres so tenaciously, 
that it is difficult to remove, and when removed it is by no means 
easy to re-mix with the skim-milk so as to obtain an exactly 
accurate sample for analysis. 

Although the butter-milk was analysed, the water in which 
the butter was subsequently washed was not analysed, and 
probably in some cases it carried away an appreciable 
quantity of fat. These considerations account for the apparent 
loss. 

At the conclusion of the week's trials, samples of all the 
eighteen butters made were marked with arbitrary numbers and 
sent for report to four judges selected by the Committee. 



The Analytical Hesults Obtained. 

The table on pages 210, 211 shows the weight and per- 
centages of fat in the original milk, in the butter, and in the 
by-products (skim-milk, &c.), and the weight of fat recovered 
in the butter or lost in the by-products. 
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TABLE 



Milk 

Batter 

8kiiii Milk 

Butter Milk 

Incidental Lom of Fat in Pans, &o. 



Devon Scald. 
Tub «nd Hand. 



Weight. 



P»r- 

C«Dt«g« 

of Fat. 



Actual 
Wtlfht 
of Fat. 



lbs. 



200 

181' 
4' 



65 
60 
10 



8-57 

78 '70 

•54 

2-85 



Ibi. 

7-14 

6-02 

•98 

•09 

•05 



Dkvox Scalii. 
Tnb and Hand. 



Wol|Bt. 






Per- Actwd 
ofFat. offit. 



Iba. i 

200 ! 

7-81 
181-00 

7-20 



Ibn 

S'57 7-U 

81*00 5-9! 

•55 •» 

1*80 -13 

•1« 



Tuisdat's 



Dkton Scald. 
Tub and Hand. 



I Per- 
Weigbt. ' ceutaga 
* of Fat. 



Ibet. 



Milk :200 

Butter 1- 

Skim Milk 181^ 

Butter Milk , 3' 

Incidental Lobs of Fat in Pans, &c. . . , •• 



. 3-70 
95i 79^30 
40 -43 
90 801 



Actoal 
Wdgbt 
ofl^ 




Divoar Scalik 
Tub and Hani 



Wdgfat 



Brw Arwl 
centage W«iffbt 
or Fat. efFai. 



Iba. 



Ito. 



1200 I 3'70 7-44) 
7-94 80-30 6-38 

181 -so! -41 -74 

6-(|0: 2^15 -14 

•14 



WSDHEflDATB 



Dkvox Scald. 
Tub and Hand. 



I rer- 
Wcight.' centage 
I of Fat. 



Actual 
WelgfadWeigfaL 

ofFkt. 



Milk 

Butter 

i^kim 3Iilk 

Butter Milk 

Incidental Loss of Fat in Pans, &c. 



Ibn. . 

200 ' 3-67 

7-80i 80-10 

183- OOJ -47 

i G-40 317 



Iha. 

7-34 

6 25 

•86 

•20 

•OB 



DsTov Scald. 
Tnb tad Hand. 



IVr- 



Iba. 



Actul 
I of Fat. of tat 



Iba 



200 3-67 7-34 

7*84 79*80; 5*8i 

181 ao -sa •SI 

5^00 6-60 *8S 
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3X Scald. 
lumed. 


Shallow Pax. 


Sepabator. 

Cream Churned. 
Kaw. 


Sefaratob. 

Cream Scaldi'<i 
Before Churning. 


Per- Actual 
rentage Weisht 
of Fat. of Fat. 


Per- 
\\ eight. centaKt* 
1 of Fat. 


Actual 

WelKht 

of Fat. 

lbs. 


Weight 


Per- 
centage 
of Fat. 


Actual 
Weight 
of Fat. 


Weight 


Per- 

centAge 

of Fat 


Actual 
Weight 
of Fat. 




Ihs. 


Ibe. 1 


lbs. 




lbs. 


lb6. 




lbs. 


3-57 


714 


200 3-57 


714 


200 


3-57 


7-14 


200 


3-57 


714 


J560 


5-83 


5^7585()0 4-88 


7-8086-90 


6-77 


7-54 


86^10 


6-49 


•62 


112 


178-70 1-20 2- 14 


153*00| -12 


•18 


154 00 15 


•23 


•70 


•12 


24-20 -33 -08 


47-00 -41 


•19 


43-00 


•85 


•36 


• • 


•07 


1 

• • • • 


•04 


• • • • 


•00 


• • 


• * 


•06 



r'OK Scald. 






turned. 


Shallow Pax. 


Per- 


Actual 




Per- Actual 


cenUge 


Weight 


Weight. 


cent44(e Weight 


of Fat 


of Fat 




of Fat 1 of Fai 




lbs. 


Ibi. 


lbs. 


3-70 


7^40 


200 


3-70 ' 7-40 


83-90 1 6-13 


6-75;85-20 5-75 


•40 i -72 


176-30' -8* r48 


118 1 -27 


17^40 -71 12 


• « 


•28 


• • 


•05 



Sepabator. 

Cream Cimrned. 
Raw. 



Per- 
W^eighticentage 
of Fat 



lbs. 

200 3-70 

7-89 86-30 

166-00 -11 

38 00 •OS 



Actual 

Wdgbt 

ofM 



lbs. 



7- 
6 



40 
81 
18 
25 
16 




Sepauatok. 

Cream Scalded 
Before Churning. 



Per- Actual 
cent age Weight 
of Fat. ' of Fat. 



200 

7 

169 

36 



3-70 
94 87-70 
10 -10 
50 -51 



lbs. 

7-40- 

6-96 

-17 

-19 

• -08^ 







Separatou. 


Sepakaxor. 


rox Scald. 








Zliurned. 


Shallow Pan. 


Cream Churned. 
Riw. 


Oeam Scalde I 
Before Churning. 


Per- Actual 


1 
PtT- 1 Actutl 


Per- i Actual 


1 

Per- Actual 


ct-ntaue Weight 


Weight centige Weight 


Weight, centago Weight 


Weight centjigc Weleht 


of Fat. of Fot. 


of Kilt, of Far. 


ofFut of Fat 


; of r-ai, 1 of Fat. 


lbs. 


1 
lbs. lbs. 


lbs. Ibfl. 


lbs. lbs. 


3-67 7 34 


20O 307 7-34 


200 3-67 


7-34 


200 .^»-07 7-34 


82-90 5-54 


68384-20 ' 5-75 


8-3182-70 


6-87 


8-09 85 30 G-90 


•40 -71 


178^0 -78 1-39 


16000 -11 -17 


15300 -10 15 


2-30 -63 


17 60 -87 1 15 


42-50, -67 -28 


40-00 -70 ^28 


•46 


.... '05 


• m 


•02 


•01 



V '1 
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The foUowiug table (B) gives the average results for the 
three days obtained by each system, and the average composi- 
tion of the butters. 

TABLE B. 
Averages. 



6 Scald 

Tub aud 

Hand. 



I 



3 Scald 
Cbumed. 



3 Shallow 
Pan. 



Weight of Butter made .. 

Weight of Fat in Milk .. 

Actual Fat recovered in 
the Butter .. 

Fat in Skim Milk . . 

Fat in Butter Milk.. 

I^oss in appairatus unac- 
counted for .. 



lbs. 

7-66 

7-29 

611 

•88 
•17 

•13 



lbs. 

6-93 

7-29 

5-83 

•85 
•34 

•27 



lbs. 

6^44 

7-29 

5-4G 

1-67 
•II 

•05 



3 Separator 
Haw. 



SSeptntor 
ScaMel 



Ibt. 

8-00 

7-29 

682 

•17 
•24 

•06 



Ibp. 

7-86 
7^29 

6-78 

•18 

•28 

•05 



Average percentage Composition op Butteb. 



Fat 


.. • 79-8 


841 


84-8 


85-3 


86*4 


AVatcr 


.. : 1(3^7 


13-8 


125 


126 


119 


Curd 


.. • 11 


•5 


•5 


•6 


•5 


Salt and Ash .. 


2-4 


1-6 


2-2 


1-5 


1-2 




100-0 


100^0 


100^0 


100 •O 


lOU-0 



The Conclusions at which the Chemists Arrive. 
Devonshire Scald Cream Butter, 

The first comparison we would draw is between the tub and 
hand and churn methods of dealing with Devonshire scald cream. 

l>y the " tub and hand " system, the average quantity of 
butter made from 200 lbs. (rather less than twenty gallons) of 
£;()od milk was 7*60 lbs. (7 lbs. lOJ ozs.) ; while, by churning 
the scald cream, the average quantity made was 6*93 lbs- 
(1) lbs. 15 ozs.). The actual weight of butter made by the tub 
and liaud method was therefore greater by llj ozs. than that 
made by the churn. 

This gain of w^eight does not imply a correspondingly large 
i^ain in real butter-fat. The extra butter-fat recovered in the 
tub and hand method averaged 28 lbs. (4J ozs.). The greater 
part of the apparent gain was in water, curd, and salt 

It is generally considered by public analysts, and by the 
Government analysts at Somerset House, that any qtiantity of 
water in butter over and above 16 per cent, is exceasiy& Only 
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ne of these six tub and hand butters contained less than 16 
>er cent, of water, while one contained over 17 per cent, and 
.nother nearly 18^ per cent, of water. The quantity of curd 
)resent was in no case less than 1 per cent., being, on the 
Lverage, more than twice as much as that contained in any of 
he butters made by the chum. The proportion of actual fat in 
ihe tub and hand butters averaged less than 80 per cent. 

We cannot, therefore, regard the larger weight of butter, 
ilthough an advantage to the vendor so long as the moisture 
went unchallenged, as being altogether in the light of a gain. 

The butter made from Devonshire scald cream by the chum 
contained on the average only 13*8 per cent, of water, and in 
no case exceeded 14*3 per cent.; and as the curd and salt 
wei-e both less, it contained on an average 84*1 per cent, of 
butter-fat, and was therefore, pound for pound, of much better 
value to a purchaser. 

To test the actual time taken by the two processes, the time 
was noted at which each lot of scald cream was handed to each 
dairymaid, and also the time at which the butter was placed on 
the board ready for weighing. 

The times, in the tub and hand trials, were, on the first day, 
48 and 45 minutes, as against 45 minutes by the chum ; on the 
second day, 51 and 47 minutes, as against 38 minutes ; and on 
the third day, 34 and 38 minutes, as againt 27 minutes by the 
churn. On the average, the two tub and hand workers took 
45 minutes, as against 37 minutes by the churn. The difference 
thus averaged 8 minutes less by the churn for the making up 
of the cream of 20 gallons of milk. 

Sliallow Pan System, 

The butter made by this plan weighed, on the average, only 
6 • 44 lbs. (6 lbs. 7 ozs.). There was a much larger loss of butter- 
fat in the skim-milk than in the scald process, and the butter 
was less in quantity as well as inferior in keeping quality. 

Separator System. 

The butter made from the raw cream obtained by the 
separator averaged 8 lbs., and from the cream which was 
scalded 7*86 lbs. (7 lbs. 13| ozs.). The fat averaged in these 
two sets of butters 85*30 per cent, and 86*40 per cent., so that 
the butters were greater in quantity and richer in fat than any 
of the others. 

This was due to the fact that, by the use of the separator, 
the fat left in the skim-milk only averaged 0*11 per cent., 
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as against '48 (or more) iii the scald system, and 0*94 in the 
shallow })au system. 

There was obtained on the average from the scalded separated 
cream nearly 8 lbs. of butter, as against nearly 7 lbs. from the 
churned Devon scald cream. This represents nearly seven 
]>ounds a week on a daiiy dealing with 20 gallons of milk 
dailv. 

The difference between the rehitive local values of scald milk 
and separated milk may to some extent help as a set-oflF against 
this loss, for scald milk is not only richer in fat than separated 
milk, but is said to be a popular article of consumption in 
Devonshire. 

Scalding, whether applied to the milk in Devonshire fashion 
for the raising of the cream or to ci'eam obtained by the me- 
chanical separator, exercises a strong i)reservative action, first 
of all by killing the micro-organisms which otherwise would 
produce subsequent fermentation, and more especially by 
rendering insoluble the albuminoid constituents of the milk. 

Flavour and Kecpinig Qualities, 

To test these, samples of the butter were sent to four 
butter merchants, with a request that they should report upon 
them as soon as received, and again one week and a fortnight 
later. One of the judges failed to carry out his promise to 
judge the butter, and the other three strangely disagree in 
several instances. But Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Dyer are at one as 
regards tlieir opinions of the butter, and from their Beport we 
gather that the Devon scald cream butters were all originally 
of good tiavour, but when compared with the average of the 
liand-made butters, two out of the three which were churned 
have kei>t better than the hand-matle butters. The scald cream 
butter, churned from the firat day's milk, has not kept so well 
as the other two olmnied samples, owing to the fact that it 
was undersalted. Consequently it has not kept so well as the 
best of I lie hand-made Imtters. 

Some of the tub and hand buttei-s have stood the time test 
remarkiiMy well, remaining sw^eet and affording a striking 
contrast to some of the mw cream buttere. 

The ])resent time of year is very favourable for keeping butter. 
In the summer the more complete removal of the butter-milk by 
the churn would probably give the churned butter a better chance 
of keeping than tul) and hand butter. 

Butter from scald cream is still scald cream butter, even when 
made l)y the churn ; that is to say, it retains, in the main, the 
l>eculiar characteristics of scald cream butter. But it also retains 
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5 cool, delicate flavour of fresh, sweet butter better than wheu 
ad made, owing, no doubt, to the removal of much more of 
J curd and other constituents of butter-milk. 
If this is the case in winter with butter made under the 
ictest supervision, by picked and skilled dairymaids, it seems 
isonable to suppose that any advantage in quality gained by 
uming the scald cream instead of tubbing it, would be still 
3ater in summer, especially in the case of workers of only 
erage skill and intelligence. 

The butter made from the raw separated cream was very 
cidedly superior, especially in keeping quality, to the shallow 
n butter, but inferior in keeping quality to any of the scald 
3am butters. 

In every case, the butter made from separated cream which 
d been scalded retained its original good flavour and quality 
tter than any of those made from raw cream, and better 
an the tub and hand butters. Whether its flavour is equal 
that of the Devon scald churned butter is a matter of indi- 
[lual taste, as the flavour of each, though excellent, is different. 



The Committee's Hepobt. 

After carefully considering the Reports of the Analysts and 
idges, the Committee think they are justified in drawing the 
[lowing conclusions : — 

First. — That as an instrument for extracting the utmost 
possible amount of butter-fat from the milk, the separator 
is unequalled, and may profitably be used in dealing 
with any quantity of milk exceeding the produce of, say, 
eight cows. 

Second. — That the cream, when separated, should be 
scalded before being made into butter, in order to insure it 
keeping good and sweet for a longer time, by destroying 
any germs that may exist in the mUk. 

Third. — That for small dairies of, say, less than eight 
cows, the tub and hand or scald cream system will probably 
be found the most economical on the whole, owing to the 
greater value of the scald skim-milk as compared with 
separated milk, the initial expense of additional apparatus, 
and the smaller amount of articles to be kept clean. [The 
Committee suggest that there is no actual necessity for 
using the hand in stirring or making up, Scotch hands 
being in some respects preferable, and with practice, as 
easy to use, though it is said that their use occasions loss 
of weight.] 
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It is important to point out that the time occupied and 
fuel consumed in scalding* a large quantity of milk must 
be set against the much shorter time in which a similar 
quantity of milk can be dealt with by the separator. 

Fourth. — That in dealing with small quantities the tub 
and hand system gives better weight than the chuTQ 
system. The analyses, however, show what the advocates 
of the latter system have consistently maintained, viz., that 
the increased weight of butter produced by the tub and 
hand system, as. compared with the chum system, results 
chiefly from the presence in the tub and hand butter of 
water, casein, and salt. The Reports of the Judges, oa 
the other hand, show that this does not interfere with 
the flavour or keeping qualities of the butter, and that the 
extra amount of water present is so incorporated that the 
butter does not appear to the eye to be wet. With reference 
to the remark made by the Experts on the subject of the 
standard adopted at Somerset House, the Committee think 
it only fair to the butter-makers of the Western Counties 
to draw attention to the fact that, in the opinion of compe- 
tent judges, the commercial value of the butter is not dete- 
riorated by the presence of what is considered to be an 
excessive proportion of curd and water. 

The Committee think it important to draw attention to the 
fact that the Experts present a Joint lieport, and though they 
do not state tlie fact, it is worth mentioning that where it was 
possible to arrive at a conclusion by two different methods con- 
cun-ently, they adopted that plan, and they have been able to 
agree on the results. These results may therefore be accepted 
as scientifically reliable, and the Committee venture to think 
that the lieport, as a whole, will be of considerable practical 
value to persons interested in butter-making, not only in the 
"West of England, but in other districts. 



2. — Economic Horav Feediny. 

Economic horse feeding may be briefly defined as the art of 
obtaining the maximum of efficient work at the minimum of 
cost. Tliis, of course, is the commercial aspect of the question 
— the aspect with which we are chiefly concerned, — for we may 
leave out of account those cases where animals are fed beyond 
the limits of nutrition, regardless of cost, for the sake of appear- 
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mce only. As a nation of horse breeders and large users of 
[lorse power, it is astonishing how very little attention has been 
paid to the economic feeding of this animal, for, with the 
exception of the larger horse-owning corporations, very little 
attempt is made to manage horses on strictly commercial lines. 

Even in those cases where there is a demand for a fixed ration 
suitable for a certain class of animal — say a draught horse — the 
application of economic principles commonly falls short of the 
ideal, for the ration is given week in week out, Sundays, 
holidays, and working days alike, and it is expected that the 
animal will continue in health, always be ready for work, and 
at the same time look well. 

Amongst all the panaceas for the woes of the farmer there is 
none that has so much to recommend it as decrease in the cost 
of production. In a great many instances, economy might begin 
in the team stable ; indeed, it might be carried into the stables^ 
of thousands of users of horse labour who are not farmers, with 
advantage to both owners and horses. 

But it must not be assumed, as is too often the case, that 
economy and parsimony are synonymous, or that the feeding of 
the team on unsaleable rubbish is economical. There is far too 
much of this now, and it is not economic feeding because it doe» 
not fulfil the condition of enabling the maximum of efficient 
work to be obtained. A food is not necessarily economical 
because it is cheap, for if it is of an unsuitable character or of 
bad quality it injuriously affects the liealth, which in its turn is- 
destructive to working capacity. As an instance of how money 
may be saved by judicious management, we have the record 
accomplished by Mr. John Malcolm, the veterinary superin- 
tendent of the Birmingham Corporation horses. In 1881, the 
average number of animals kept was 224 ; the average weight of 
each was l,o28 lbs. ; and the cost of maintenance per horse per 
week was a trifle over 14s. 1^/. In 1887, there were 272,, 
averaging 1,628 lbs. each, and costing less than lis. Id, each 
per week to keep. Something, doubtless, must be allowed for 
the gradual cheapening of feeding-stuffs ; but bigger horaes were 
being fed for half-a-crown a week less money, and, what is more, 
there was more efficient work and greater immunity from 
disease. 

Anything like this saving in a farm stable means a con- 
siderable cheapening in the cost of production, for half-a-crown 
a week on a four-horse team is equivalent to an increment of 
26/. a year. In the majority of cases the matter does not end 
with a saving of the cost of food given beyond the actual 
requirements of the animal, for we get greater working capacity, 
less sickness, a lower death-rate, and a reduced expenditure for 
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nuraing, medicines, or veterinary attendance. Some time ago 
a prominent veterinary surgeon expressed the opinion that half 
the mortality among equines occurred from some gaatro-enteric 
trouble, and said that so far as his experience went these troubles 
were rather on the increase than otherwise. Probably the estimate 
is excessive, but it tends to show the extreme prevalence of 
digestive troubles ; and these are, of course, very much a matter 
of feeding. 

Too large quantities of food, feeding at irregular intervals, 
and on food of improper character or bad quality, are mostly to 
blame ; in fact, there is no disputing that the greater amount of 
giistro-enteric troubles are the direct consequence of dietetic 
errors and bad management. In most cases the feeding of the 
team is left almost entirely to the carter, and, although he may 
be a well-meaning and industrious man, he is not likely to know 
much about the physiology of the animal with which he is 
dealing, or of the functions of digestion and nutrition. Generally 
he is l)itten with the mania of his class — an overwhelming 
desire to have his charges fat — and it is with him an article of 
faith that when a horse is not working he ought to be eating. 
The owner rarely interferes while the horses are looking well, 
and does not know within a few shillings what they are costing 
to keep. Itarely is any attempt made to suit the ration to the 
work or to the individual ixiquirements of each animal. Nor ib 
this defect confined to farm stables. 

In economical horse feeding both the horse and his work 
have to be considcjreil, and allowance should be made for the 
kind, quantity and quality of the food used. No fixed diet can 
be made for all hoi'ses, either in the quantity used or in its 
albuminoid ratio. The requirements of the horse vary with his 
class, and his food should be directly proportionate to his work. 
As one horse will do more work than another, and work means 
waste of tissue, so the quantity sufficient for one will be insuffi- 
cient for another. A horse doing moderate work does not 
require so much food as one doing very hard work, nor need it 
l)e so ricli in nutritive qualities. Horaes doing fast or slow work 
sliould not be fed alike, as the former require a more nitrogenous 
and a less ])ulky diet than the latter. Young growing horses, and 
those in low (Condition from previous hard work or stinting, 
re(|uire more food, and of diffei*ent constituent elements, than 
horses that aie fully matui-ed and in fit condition. As the work 
varies witli tlie seas(m of the year, so ought the food to \'ary, and 
this applies especially to farm horses, whose work at different 
.seasons tluetuates very nuiterially. 

It is essential to remember that no large bulk of innutritious 
foods will make up for a lack in quality, and no highly concen- 
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trated one, however rich, will compensate for a deficient quantity. 
There is generally very little fear but that bulk enough will be 
provided, since this is usually furnished by hay and straw, which, 
however, also provide a portion of the nutritive materials. 
Horses can be kept on good hay alone, but it is much too bulky, 
unduly distends the stomach, and incapacitates the animal from 
hard work, especially on the roads, or where activity is required. 
Large quantities of innutritious provender derange the digestive 
organs, and are especially unsuitable for a small-stomached 
animal like the horse. The grain ration of a horse should be 
designed to make muscle, not fat, especially when hatd work is 
expected. When idle, the quantity of food should be reduced, 
even if the rest is only for a single day, but instead of this farm 
horses are commonly allowed more food on Sundays or other 
rest days, simply because they have more leisure to consume 
it. This is why colic and lymphangitis are more common on 
Mondays than on any other day in the week. 

It is a mistake to stuff a horse with as much food as it will 
eat, under the idea that strength and endurance oan be bottled 
up, or to regard the stomach as a kind of tender to the ei^ine, 
from which reserves of fuel, or condensed energy, can be drawn 
when required. 

As an average diet can be made for men of similar weight 
and occupations, so an average diet can be made for horses, but 
subject to certain limitations. For instance, the army authorities 
make the soldier a fixed daily allowance of food, and in the 
aggregate it suflBces, but it is not sufficient for the average 
growing recruit, or the man of abnormal appetite or powers of 
assimilation, although more than enough for the mature soldier. 
The man, however, is at liberty to supplement the government 
allowance, and commonly does where he finds it inadequate ; and 
we must remember this when providing an average ration for 
horses. If a dozen horses in one stable be doing similar work to 
a dozen of like weight and condition in another, an equal allow- 
ance of food may with all safety be apportioned to each stable, 
but the attendants will need to sometimes rob Peter to pay Paul. 
The difference in individual requirements and power of assimila- 
tion require to be noted. Experience goes to show that horses 
^vith large bones and loose-looking joints generally require more 
food in proportion to their weight than short, closely knit, compact- 
looking animals ; but in regulating the food allowance to a stable 
a careful and intelligent man can note the necessity for an 
increase, or the utility of a decrease,, in individual cases. The 
actual weight of food will, of course, vary a good deal with its 
nutritive constituents, but in the case of working animals there 
should never be an enormous disproportion between bulky hay. 
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straw, or roots, and the more concentrated grain. Heavy 1 
at slow work may receive more bulk and a lower albun 
ratio than the same class of animals doing very heavy 
while bulk should be reduced in favour of grain in the c 
animals working at a rapid pace. 

A large number of cart horses managed by Mr. Eeync 
well-known authority on animals of this class, received wl 
regular work : maize, 10 lbs. ; Egyptian beans or Canadian 
5 lbs. ; oats, 2 lbs. ; oatmeal and linseed, 1 • 3 lbs. ; bran, 2 • 
hay, 10*6 lbs. ; roots or grass, 3 lbs.— total 34 lbs. Dr. Fl( 
gives the ration of a company where horses are required to 
very heavy loads as: hay (all chaffed), 16 lbs.: oats, 10 
beans, 5 lbs. ; maize, 4 lbs. ; bran 2 lbs. — total 37 lbs. 
grain is all crushed, and in Mr. Reynolds* stud the greater \ 
the hay is chaffed, only 2 or 3 lbs. being given in the ra 
night. The large proportion of grain to hay should be not 
well as the chaffing of hay and the inclusion of maize and 
in the diet. 

In the typical agricultural ration hay preponderates, a 
many cases the sole grain allowance consists in sunimei 
bushel of oats per week. In many cases tlie oats are oj 
inferior quality — " pilkings " or tail grain — the refuse 
cleaning machine — are supplied to the team, whilo the 
grain is sold off, any deficiency being made up by the pu 
of thin foreign oats. These oats are generally issued i 
carter by measure, and in this way the horse is doubly defn 
The whole of the space at our disposal might be taken u] 
a consideration of the difference in the feeding propert 
good oats and bad, and the effect of thin poor grain c 
health and working capacity of the animals receiving it. 
not too much to say that the feeding of agricultural hoi 
generally bad, and not calculated to secure the maxim 
efficient work ; therefore the feeding is not economical. 

Let us examine the rations allowed by the Tramway 
panics to a type of horse that does much of the lighter d: 
work of the large towns : — 
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It will be seen that maize is largely used in every case. The 
)at3 exceed the maize in only one instance, and in one case, that 
)f the Liverpool Company, oats are entirely dispensed with. Jn 
3ach case the grain allowance exceeds, in most instances largely, 
:he hay ration. The total quantities are instructive as showing 
the daily weight of food necessary to maintain the animals in 
hard working condition. 

Mr. Malcolm tells us that economic feeding may be achieved 
by the use of a ration " consisting of oats, maize, beans, barley, 
hay, &c., the mixture varying in its proportions from time to 
time, as the prices of the articles comprising it fluctuate in the 
market, provided always a due albuminoid ratio be maintained." 
Of all the food stuffs on which, from time to time, the horse has 
been fed — ranging from the grass of his native prairie to animal 
matter in the shape of his brother horse, — none has found so 
much favour in this country as oats, for furnishing, in the most 
convenient form, the necessary bone, muscle, and fat growing 
constituents. We may construct an equivalent in the matter of 
albuminoid ratio by a mixture of four parts of maize with one 
of beans, but experience shows that oats suit English horses 
best ; and it is probable that there resides in this grain some 
special stimulating property absent in others. 

Oats alone are incapable of supplying the nitrogenous 
matters required to replace tissue waste where very hard work 
is exacted, and the addition of beans is required,, and these 
are very valuable for mature horses, although not suitable for 
young animals. 

A good deal of prejudice exists in many quarters against the 
use of maize, but there is no doubt, especially in certain states 
of the food market, that it forms a thorouglily useful and econo- 
mical food when its deficiency in albuminoids is compensated 
for by the addition of beans. The large horse-owning companies 
appear to find it answer their purpose, since it enters so largely 
into their rations. 

Hay is always likely to form the staple diet of the agricul- 
tural horse, and it cannot be too good. The farmer often sells 
his best hay and feeds his own horses on that of very inferior 
quality, which is not a measure of economy, since bad hay is 
productive of disease, and especially of broken wind and urinary 
disorders. 

The practice of racking up with vast quantities of hay is 
happily going out of fashion, but it is still far too common ; the 
bulk of tlie hay allowed should be chaff*ed and mixed with the 
corn. There are several reasons for this ; one is the avoidance 
of waste, since when hay is fed in the rack the horse, in his 
attempts to cull the best and sweetiBSt of the fodder, pulls out 
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and drops a good deal on the ground, where it is trodden under 
foot. A little straw will improve the chafl' made from soft hay, 
and is readily taken ; but it should always be bright and clean, 
and good oat straw preferred to that of wheat. 

A word in conclusion on the subject of cooking, steaming, 
macerating or fermenting horse provender. It does not pay, 
and is bad for working horses, causing indigestion, flatulent 
colic, and other intestinal troubles, because the food is bolted 
without proper mastication, and no amount of cooking can 
replace thorough admixture with saliva for the purpose of diges- 
tion and assimilation. The large horse-owning corporations, 
whose object is to get all the work out of the horses that they 
art capable of performing, and who have large numbers of horses 
on which to experiment, have discarded cooking in favour of 
crushed grain and cut hay. The digestive organs of the horse 
are quite capable of dealing with good food in its raw state- 
By M. E. C. V. S., in Mark Lane Express Almanac. 



3. — Is Nitrate a Purging Manure ? 

If this question were to be answered by landlords or land 
agents, the majority of them would probably reply that it is. 
Farmers, on the other hand, could bring evidence to show that 
they cannot do without nitrate if they want to have fair crops. 
But when any farmer is in the position of an incoming tenant, 
he is likely to 'desire as much information as he can obtain as 
to the quantities of this manure used by his predecessor in the 
last years of the said predecessor's tenancy. 

Nitrate is, or is not, a scourging mi^nure, according to the way 
in which it is used. Tliere is no 4oubt that, as applied when it 
first came into this country in a former generatioi}^ it was abused, 
and from this probably much of the prejudiofi -against it has 
arisen. When it was first used it was found, (if course, to give 
immense crops, and its application was rei)eateA- year after year, 
the final result — that it would, sooner or late^;*, by excessively 
stimulating the growth of the plants, use up all tl^e immediately 
available supplies of phosphoric acid, potash, &c. — never being 
anticipated. 

A few figures from liothamsted will best put this valuable 
manure in its true light. The amount of nitrogen abRorbed by 
each kind of crop per acre per annum of an average yield is as 
follows : — 
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Yield. Nitrogen. 
30 bus. 48 lbs. 
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That is to say, an ordinary crop has to obtain somewhere — 
from the soil, the air, or manure — as much nitrogen per acre as 
is contained in from 100 lbs. to 830 lbs. of nitrate. Of course, 
practical experience has shown that the chemical composition of 
a crop is no guide to manuring the same, because a given variety 
of plant has aflinities or powers of its own which may make 
some unlooked-for ingredient the "dominant" one, while there 
is the unknown, or little understood action of soil and root 
microbes. But the fact remains that the plants must get all 
this amount of nitrogen somewhere, while we further know 
that, as a soluble plant food, nitrogen must be presented to the 
roots in the form of a nitrate. Thus it is that nitrate of soda — 
being the cheapest nitrate in the market — ^is popular as a source 
of nitrogen, and thus also its effects are immediate and decided 
on all crops, except leguminosse (beans, clovers, &c.), which have 
been shown in recent years to have their nitrogen supplied to 
them from the air in the soil by the action of root microbes. 

Now, all soils — excepting those like virgin prairie land — are 
deficient in nitrogen, and probably also in phosphoric acid, but 
have a large supply of everything else in nine cases out of ten. 
It follows, therefore, that if a liberal dose of nitrate is applied 
it will stimulate the growth of the crop at the expense of the 
other elements of fertility in the soil, and, if this course is per- 
sisted in, the fertility of the land will become very much 
reduced, more especially in phosphoric acid. On this system it 
becomes a scourge. But, on the other hand, if — as it ought to 
be — the land is in good condition, or a proportion of phosphatic 
manure, such as bones, slag, or phosphatic guano, is used at the 
same time, it is both proper and desirable to use some nitrate. 

There is an aspect of the question, however, often lost sight of, 
that the use of nitrate may tend to enrich a farm as a whole. 
Tliis statement may seem somewhat paradoxical ; but when the 
particular effect of a dose of nitrate on the crop itself (in contra- 
distinction to the effect on the soil) is examined, it will at once 
be seen how we get this state of matters. To begin at the 
beginning, we must refer once more to the Eothamsted experi- 
ments. In a paper read before a Science Conference at South 
Kensington in 1876, Sir J. Henry Gilbert showed that in the 
average crop of wheat over twenty-eight years on three plots, 
cue of which had been manured with a complex mineral manure, 
another to which 82 lbs. of. nitrogen as ammonia had been 
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^dded, and a third receiving 82 lbs. nitrogen as nitrate, there 
^vas an increase in the one ingredient carbon of 125 per cent, 
fur the ammonia, and 153 per cent, for the nitrate, over the plot 
which had received mineral manure only. Xow, be it noted 
that this is an increase of carbonaceous matter, principally 
fitarch, sugar, and similar valuable carbohydrates, which is wholly 
absorbed from the air as carbonic acid gas, is combined with 
water in tlie chemical processes in the leaf, and robs the soil of 
nothing. Further, let it be noted — as every farmer knows who 
has been using his eyes — that the outside and visible efifect of 
nitrate is to stimulate the growth of leaf and stalk, and not that 
of the grain : in corn crops, for instance, it tends to cause the 
development of large, flaggy leaves of a darker green colonr. 
Of course, there is a paitly corresponding amount of mineral 
matter taken up from the soil to assist in the extra development 
of the ])lant ; but the principal facts are, first, it is the car- 
bohydrates that are abnormally develoi)ed, which take nothing 
from the soil ; and, secondly, it is the leaf and stalk of the plant 
as a whole which are most increased. But in the ordinary 
pmciice of farming i*oot -crops are consumed at home, and, if 
nitrate has been used in their gi'owtli, there is an extra pro- 
]>ortion of sugar and other carbohydrates present, and a greater 
growth of leaf — the latter lieing genemlly i^turned when the 
roots are topped to the land whei^ it grew. Again, stalk and 
leaf constitute fodder in the case of gi'ain crops, also consumed 
at home ; so that, leaving out of account the comparatively small 
jiumlHjr of farmers who sell all crops straight off, the immediate 
result of the ordinary use of nitrate is to increase the amount of 
straw and roots for home consumi)tion ; that is, to increase the 
l)ulk of farmyard manure returned to the land. Every farmer 
wlio is ])articular aljout the (quality of his sample of grain will 
use nitrate sparingly, because, while it is lialde to cause exces- 
sive growth (»f the straw, it is also apt to cause lodging, and 
s})oil the gi-aiii. 

We are therefore boun<l to come to the conclusion that where 
liay, stiaw, and roots are grown for home consum])tion, the 
lilu^ral use of nitrate of soda is of direct benefit to the farm, and 
will tend to the enriching and raising of the " condition " of the 
soil. Even where the crops are sold off, the drain on the fer- 
tility of the soil is kept up with comparative ease, being prac- 
tically coniined to the ])hosphoric acid alone. The growth of 
hay for sale is the most common form of an exhausting crop ; 
but when the components of this crop are stated in equivalent 
mauuies, it will be seen how small is the proportion of 
phosphate required to balance the nitrate applied. Thus tlie 
1 J ton of meadow-hay of the above table contains as much 
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nitrogen as is found in 2^ cwt. of nitrate, while only as much 
phosphoric acid as would be contained in 80 lbs. of basic slag. 
As L cwt. of nitrate is a common dressing to an acre of hay, 
the above figures show that the soil cannot be depleted of 
the other ingredients at a very rapid rate. A very moderate 
dressing of other manure will keep up the standard of fer- 
tility in the soil. Of course, if nitrate alone is employed 
year after year the result will be disastrous ; but we may leave 
[)ff where we began, that nitrate is good or bad, according to the 
way in which it is used: good if used in conjunction with 
3ther fertilisers, or where produce is grown for home con- 
sumption, and bad if used continuously and alone where the 
produce is all sold off. — P. McConnell, B.Sc, in The Farmer 
%nd Stock-Breeder Year-Book, 



4. — On the Farm Team, and a TeamsmarCs Duties. 

"Like master, like man" is a trite saying, the general truth of 
which is foimd apparent in every sphere where the twain are 
brought together. If a master concerns himself but little with 
the well-doing of the team, it is, perhaps, scjircely reasonable to 
expect that the man will evince greater interest therein than 
Ids employer. But to every rule there are exceptions ; and in 
cases where the farmer himself is heedless of the manner in 
which his horses are attended to, one often finds men who leave 
nothing undone to secure the comfort and welfare of their teams. 
Let us take a glance at some of the duties which should be 
performed by those under whose care the farm horses are placed. 
When horses return from the day's work, not only should 
all matter which has accumulated inside the hoofs be at once 
removed, but the feet ought also to be thoroughly washed with 
a brush and cold water. The instrument used for picking 
earth or other substances from a horse's feet is better made of 
some hard wood, cut to a blunt point at the end, rather than of 
metal. One occasionally sees a sharp iron or steel pick used, 
which, in careless hands when a restive animal suddenly 
moves his leg, may easily enter a soft frog, and set up 
inflammation. If it is made a rule always to use wood, no 
fear of damaging the foot can exist. For washing purposes, an 
ordinary cheap scrubbing brush serves every end. AU deposits 
of dirt should be thoroughly cleansed from the legs, the pasterns 
and heels, which are too often slurred over by the thoughtless, 
receiving due attention. When these proceedings have been 
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properly carried out, the reniaining water augbt to be dadied 
over the legs, and the hand then passed downwards with a 
firm grip, in order to press out all the moisture possible.' If 
a sponge is used instead of the hand, so much the better. It 
should be made a jule that all washing is to be done outside 
the stable. The time required to attend to each horse in 
this manner does not occupy more than a . few minutes, and 
the operation is thoroughly essential to the animal'ff well- 
being; sending a horse to bed i^dth clean skin and clean feet 
obviates the development of all maladies which derive their 
origin from neglect of these details; while bathing tlie 1^ with 
cold water bot£ in the evening and the morning has a desirably 
bracing effect. Many farmers seem to have the unwarrantable 
idea that any treatment is good enough for a cart horse, and 
not till signs of grease, cracked heels, or fever in the feet 
become apparent is a conviction of the error brought home to 
their minds. 

The teamsman should have his horses' stalls littered down 
and the food placed ready for them in their racks and mangers 
before they are allowed to enter the stable. A stall is never 
so well and evenly littered if the animal is allowed ingress 
beforehand, and the man has to work the straw about between 
its legs. There should be neither extravagance nor stinting 
in the matter of litter ; the one entails an unnecessary waste of 
straw, the other inflicts discomfort upon the animal, especially 
in cold weather, if he is one of the kind given to shuffling 
about — thus displacing the bed with his feet — ^before lying 
down. Water ought always to be given before the horse enters 
the stable. 

The first things to be done in the morning are to take each 
horse from his stall, to draw the litter aside — thus leaving a 
clear space for the animal to stand upon — and then to place 
his breakfast in rack and manger. Water must be offered hini 
before re-entering the stall, while his feet should be cleared 
of all ordure which may have accumulated during the nigbt 
These things having been done, the teamsman has not only an 
open field in which to work, but al$o a certain quantity of time 
to fill up while his horses are consuming their morning meaL 
Let him, therefore, make it a practice to occupy this time by 
picking out with the fork all straw which is fit for further uw 
as litter, and heaping it up lightly, so tliat the air can reach 
every part and dry it thorQughly before evening comes. The 
remaining portion of the bed must be conveyed to the place set 
apart for its reception. If everything is taken out of the stable 
early in the day, tha floor will be quite dry and the whole 
l^uilding well aired and purified in a few hours ; leaving a 
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IsHnpl^ed untouched till almost the mpment whenithe I(ti^i3. 
igain required for use, a system ofteu.. pursued by thetareless^ 
8 an altogether bad arrangement*. Stable doors and windows 
diould alwkys be left open during the day. 

When the foregoing duties, have been executed^ the teams* 
man's attention may again be turned to the horses themselves, 
«rho will by this time have made good headway with their 
bieak£E»ts. 'Each animal should be thoroughly groo^led with 
i stiff brush. Scouring with a curry-comb is not really 
aeicessary more than once a week, although its constant 
use is good for both the coat and the skin of any horse. 
Mane, forelock, and tail ought then to be run through 
with a wide-toothed comb, and afterwards with the dandy- 
brush, an operation which must take place at least twice a day 
if it is wished to keep the hair smooth and bright. Plaiting 
the mane and tail is merely a matter of individual taste. The 
final duty of a teamsman before allowing his horses ^ be taken 
to the field is that of examining every shoe to sec if all is 
•ight, and at once reporting to his master anything that may be 
;he matter, or, if he should have standing instructions to that 
jffect, sending the animal straight away to the forge. 

As horses differ, often largely, in both the quantity and kind 
)f food required to keep them in good working condition — 
certain animals, for instance, when at hard daily work will 
inly thrive if beans are given them — it must be ascertained 
vhat is best suited to each one of the team, both in amount 
tnd in the relative proportions of hay and corn, and a set 
lUowance should be strictly adhered to from day to day. 
;f one of them is found to be doing not quite so well a& 
le ought, it is easy for the master, knowing, as he does, 
ixactly what food each animal has been having, to make a 
)retty good guess at the change required, and to order an 
ilteration in diet accordingly. It is a good plan to have nailed 
ip in the stable a list of the horses' names, and, following 
ihem, the kind and quantity of food which each receives, 
rhis, besides being a guide to the teamsman, serves as a per- 
nanent and useful register when one has a horse which does 
)adly and experiments are necessary to find out what suits him 
)est in the way of food. 

The writer has onlv noticed a few of those things connected 
vith horse-keeping which are frequently overlooked, or regarded 
LS not worth consideration. Care bestowed upon a horse is 
lever thrown away ; anything which tends to keep him in good 
jondition is money in the owner s pocket. If physical comfort 
ind cleanliness are made subjects of attention, all animals will 
lo better than when these are disregarded. Horses are no 
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exception to the rule, but rather a standing example, of 
the different effects of care and neglect. It is, perhaps, not 
too much to say that a" horse is more subject to ailments 
than any other animal living. The number of his ills is legion. 
Waiit of due attention is directly responsible for many of these ills. 
IVopcr regard for the animal's welfare will prevent the develop- 
ment of others to which he is constitutionally predisposed. 
** Prevention is bettor than cure " should be the fundamental 
axiom of all horse-keeping, applying no less forcibly to the fann 
team than to the stud of Hackneys or hunters. — By Wanjee, in 
Vinton 8 Agricultural Almanac, 
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NOTES AND EEVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

. — The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 

Vol. VII. John Murray, loadcn. 

>F the numerous and valuable papers which have appeared in 
[lis Journal during the past year, two have attracted more than 
rdinary notice, viz., those on " Soil Inoculation," by Dr. N. H. J. 
liller, and on " Nitragin," by Dr. J. A. Voelcker. It is now well 
nown that on the roots of Leguminous plants, i,e. clovers, peas, 
cc, there are found small nodules which- contain bacteria. It 
as also been proved that these bacteria, in some way not yet 
nderstood, enable the plant to obtain nitrogen from the air. 
' oUowing the practice, which has become general in other bacte- 
iological work, of inoculating material with bacteria, when it 
I desired to obtain the same results artificially as are found 
laturally, attempts were made to produce these nodules by 
►lacing some of the bacteria which produce them in the soil in 
rhich the plants were grown. When carried out in a small 
ray these experiments gave favourable results. In order to 
onduct the experiments on a large scale the bacteria had to be 
)repared in considerable quantities, and it is to this preparation 
)f bacteria that the name " Nitragin " has been given. We object 
o the name on the ground that hitherto such a designation has 
)een given to the chemical compound formed by bacteria, and not 
the bacteria themselves, and this system ought to have been 
naintained. Whether the result of inoculating soils on a larger 
jcale with these bacteria will prove of advantage, from a 
farmer's point of view, yet remains to be seen. Up to the 
present no very conclusive results have been obtained in England, 
and much must depend upon season. But there is no reason why 
this system of improving the crops may not become of practical 
value to English farmers when the subject is better understood, 
and the conditions favourable and unfavourable to success have 
been determined. 
Dr. Bond contributes an interesting and instructive paper on 
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" Germs in the Dairy " ; Mr. Dan Kdgeon an important article on 
" Cold. Storage " ; and Mr. Harold S^ney a thoroughly practical 
paper on " The Lambing Pen." 



2. — Thorough Cultivation, By William Sowerby, F.G.S. 
London : Swad' Soiinenschein and Co. 

The author of this work- is* a firm believer in the tdvantage of 
cultivating the earth to a greater depth than ia usual, and this 
is- the meaning winch he attaches to the words ** thorough 
cultivation." 

To emphasise the im'portance of this* deep cultivation of the 
soil he has compiled a- work, selting forth the maoy state- 
ments which can be found in agricultural literature in support 
of the practice, more es{>ecially by such of the older writers^ as 
Fitzgerald, Blith, Tull, and Stephens, " whose works are uo 
longer extant or available*" 

The value of deep cultivation few practical or scientific 
writers dispute. But it ne^^essitates considerable ezpettditue 
on tiie one hand, while on the other hand there is always the 
risk of bringing to the surface a subsojd which is not smtable 
for the growth of plants, and which " befote it became suit- 
able for sustaining vegetation required -to be ■'exposed to the 
action of the air for one, two, or three seasons." 

It is only fair to the author to state that he realises boti) 
these facts. But at tbe^same time he has allowed himself to 
be led away by his hobby, asd in no case is this more striking 
than in the support and prominence he gives lo the experi- 
ments of Sir A. Cotton. 

As these liave I'eceived considerable attention* of late, itmav 
be of interest to consider some of them. It is;however,.difficult 
in this book to distinguish the views or statements of Sir 
A. Cotton from those of the author, yet the following quotations 
may serve the purpose of showing to what' extremes this subject 
of deep cultivation has been carried. The experiments made 
by Sir A. Cotton are thus described: "It was noi till I was 
old that I began to make trifling exfieriments in' onltivatioii 
in different gardens belonging to the houses I occupied." What 
was done in these gardens? The following may be quoted as 
an example. "It had to be broken up with the piek, and the 
first operation cost* about 6^. a rod, or 50/. an' oose. ' After 
the first breaking with the pick I dug it with m'.16«iflKdiifori^- 
This second digging to about 3< feet deep qobIs a]M>ttt25/. 
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ieir acreC'-* Theti, as to maniuing : -^^ At first I ^avB' 160 tons 
)er acre/' But he sajs, " I have greatly nuxhfiediny idete 
ibMt\it''(tKUUQurcy of late/' and fi^imttimal evidence we 
may judge ^*tiiat 30 tons per acre is now eonsidered suffident; 
The method of sowing w4ieat was as fcdlows ; '' In spots one 
aiid a half, or one and a quarter feet apart each way, four 
grains in a spot, an inch or two apart, and as soon as they 
are a few inches high I pidl up ' tliree, leaving the* strongest 
one:'* In spite of this enormous outlay aU' attempt is mdde 
to show that a profit results, but in all the calculations to 
this end we find that only the interest on the capital expen- 
diture is calculated. Now by this assumption ' tho whole 
question is begged. How can we tell that the money so 
expended will result m an absolutely permanent improve* 
ment. On the contrary, both science ana practice lead ui^ to 
an opposite conclusion — that the results would only be'tfeto- 
porary; add tliat iinless the land wei^ kept open to this depth 
it'WOidd soon consolidate and become as it was before: 'We 
cannot therefore look upon this initial outlay as an expen- 
diture of '^pital, for which tfae farmer should be content to 
obtain intetest only, yet we have no means of estimating the 
length of titne' over wiiich its influence would be felt, nOr' the 
annual Expenditure which would be necessary to maintain 
the land In sTuch a friable and thorough state of cultivation. 
- While we think that the author, like Sir A. Cotton, has 
carried his views too far, there Is yet much in tlie woi*k which is 
interesting, and would be valuable if it would lead farmers to 
pay niore attention to the gradual opening up of the soil, and 
its proper aeration, without bringing the subsM to 'the eurfdcej 
For as to the beneficial results of such practice there can it Ito 
question. 



3. — Transa^ions of. the Higldand amd Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. Edinburgh : William Blackwood and Sons. ^ ,. 

This excellently got up volume of the leading Scottish Agri- 
cultural* Society contains many valuable articles of interesti not 
merely to Scotch farmers. Among others may be mentioned, 
**An ItHjuiry concerning the relation of certaih Birds to" the 
Agricultural Interest as shown by their Diet,^' by John 
Gilmour; "The Hackney Horse/' by H.F. Eureh; and ''Fat 
Formation in the Animal Body," by James Hendrick, B.Sc;, '&q\ 
' Mr. John Speir, in a paper entitled »"T!ie effects of Food- on 
Milk and Butter/' gives the results of a long series^of el^^-^ 
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ments which he has carried oiit, and which lead him 
following conclusions : — 

1st. That at least two foods — viz. young fresh grai 
grains — have the power of lowering the percentage of fat 
milk, combined with a tendency to increase the yield oi 
Vetches and decorticated cotton-seed cake have a t6nd€ 
increase the fat. 

2nd. Most changes of food seem to be followed by an ii 
of fat in the milk, but there is a strong tendency for*th 
to return to what may be called its normal condition. 

3rd. The solids other than fat in the milk s^m to rise 
in much the same manner as the fats, although to a less < 

4tb.. An increase of oil in the food does not seem to gi 
increase of, fat in the milk. 

5th. The effect of food is more marked in the quality 
butter produced than in the (quantity. 

6th. Some foods seem to produce milk from which a 
greater percentage of the fat can be recovered by ch 
than others. 

All the above, and other conclusions are supported by 
setting out in detail the results obtained in the experi 
That these conclusions may, in some respects, not acoor 
the preconceived notions of our readers \^'e grant. Th 
must also not be lost sight of that other experiments mad 
the strictest desire to seek only the truth have resulted J 
elusions being drawn somewhat at variance with the 
This only shows how very diflScult are the problems whi 
author liad set himself to solve. Mr. Speir's paper is, 
opinion, one of the most valuable contributions to dairy i 
which has been made for some years. 



4. — Tlic Elements of Farniing, By Primrose McConneli 

London : Vinton and Co. 

This book has been written as a sort of Introduction 
series of small agricultural volumes known as *' Morton's 
Books of the Farm.'' It reminds us of that celebrated 
work by l*rofessor Huxley, written as an Introducti 
Macmillan *^ Science Primers.'' It is no reflection upon the i 
if we state that his work did not prove so interesting as Pn 
Huxley's. Perhaps it was inevitable, so different ai 
subjects. But we felt that they had one great aimilaritj 
both were written by men who thoroughly understood 
subject in all its details, both scientific and piraotioaL . 
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iuthpr treats of Soils, Crops, Manures, live Stock, Foods, and 
Dairying. Tt6 chief characteristic of the work is that the 
luthor, while he states, concisely and accurately, the leading facts 
uxd principles of the many sciences which b^ on agriculture, 
nvariably look^ upon these as mere adjimcts to farming practice, 
iS aids to the farmer which should enable him to make his 
'arming niore profitable. That such is their true objept need 
aardly be stated, though it is too frequently lost sight of by 
K>me writers. The work is admirably adapted for its purpose, 
uid should become widely known i^ agricultural schools as a 
guide to subsequent and more advanced studies. 



o. — Introdtiction to Practical Farming. An Elementary 
Text-book for use in Irish National Schools. Dublin: Alex. 
Thorn and Co. 

There is no author's name attached to this admirable and 
comprehensive little book, and we trust we are not revealing 
any Irish secret when we hint that the author is the well- 
known and esteemed judge of our .Society, Professor Carroll, of 
Glasnevin. 

• • • • 

It has been written for those who do not possess any scientific 
knowledge, and in this respect differs from Mr. McConnell's 
book, which needs some previous acquaintance with elementary 
science. 

The object of this work is "to lead the pupils of Irish 
National Schools to give their attention to the principles that 
underlie the various processes of agriculture," for the author 
considers that if such pupils commence at school to learn the 
" reason why," it " may result in their cultivating a spirit of 
observation that will be useful to them in after liiGs in whatever 
business or profession they may be engaged in." 

We have quoted these words because we firmly believe that 
they point out the best, if not the only way, by which agri- 
culture may be taught. That this belief is firmly impressed on 
the mind of the author is evident, for later on we find him 
saying " The farmer's knowledge may be obtained from books, 
and from the teaching of persons who have themselves acquired 
accurate information." But, " his great help to the acquisition 
of knowledge will be his own power of observation." 

llie book, then, has been written with a definite object for a 
definite class of students, by one who evidently knows their 
most minute requirements. It differs essentially from any other 
works having the same object that .we are acquainted witli. 
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Fof instance, there is a large section of fifty pages devoted to 
Gardening. The Crops of the Farm, Manuring, live Stock, and 
I)air}ring eacb receive attention; Then, in accorclBli6e "with the 
practice' of foreign school-books' on Agiicultnre, tt tttJACtioe ifk^hich 
we have long urged writers in this ooontiT' td follow; ire find 
duch subjects as Poultry and Bees adequately aoid' phielicaify 
treated^ What has struck us as particularly ori^al'iB the order 
in which the various subjects are dealt with: It'lAnbt the aider 
usuidly adopted, nor is any explanation given for thiflr ddpertme. 
We think, however, that a reason is to be Ibtlild in the fiiefe I 
that the most easily understood subjects, about wbicir it would 
not be difficult to obtain ocular demonstration, are treated fint, 
while more abstruse subjects, much of which must be taken 
for granted by the pupib, are left to the end of the wc^ 
Thus the author is true to his principles, and strivee even in 
the -treatment of his subject to cultivate that '' power of obser- 
vation " on which he rightly lays so much stress. 



6.— TA« Book of the Dairy, Translated from the - German of 
W. Fleisciimann, Ph.D. By C. M, Airman and E. Patrick 
Wright. London : Blackie and Son. 

TiiE greatest living authority on all matters connected with the 
dairy is Dr. Fleischmann. In 1876 he gave to the world his 
great work on **The Dairy Industry" ('Das Molkereiwesen'), 
" a book for practice and science." TWs was at once recog- 
nised as the work of a master-mind and becanie the standard 
work to which all students went for informatioti on dairy 
matters. It was soon translated into French, and for 
aught we know into other languages, but it has never been 
translated into English, greatly to the disadvantage of those 
who, having made dairying their special subject, would have 
been glad to welcome an English edition. 

As yeare rolled on the study of the dairy industry began to 
develop iu (ircrmany, as it has done to a smaller extent in 
England. Dairy Schools and Colleges were started, and the 
need was felt for a reliable text-book, which should enter more 
into practical, and not so deeply into theoretical, qdetftions 
relating to dairying. Every one looked to Fleidchmann to 
supply the want, and in 1893 he published luff ' Lehrbuch der 
Milchwirthschaft,' or Text-book* of Dairying. 

It is a translation of this work into Eng^dflh' Irhidi now 
appears under the title ' The Book of the Dairy/ 
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The original work was a second masterpiece and was broi^Iii 
oat as German puUishern know how to bring out such works; 
The type ^ras etcellent, and clearly distingiudied (which the 
EngUsbtnuislaticm unfortuiuitely does Dot> the tinore elenien* 
ttopf frotn^ the m(»re adyanoed pottidns M the work. • 

Reischmann, like a true man of science, invariably* quoted 
his authorities and gave in foot notes, which are copious^ 
the exact title of every work or artidle he-made use <i{. Thus 
the more advanced student was enabled to pass fit>m' a study of 
his work to that of the original memoirs,' should he seek 
further information. Unfortunately these note6 are not to be 
found- in the present translation. 

The work was wiitten fbr German pupik. So&r as the 
sdenee of dairying is concenied, the triit^ wMeh it teaches aie 
universally applicable, but the praetice> was natiirally confined 
to the manufacture of product peculiar to Germany. '^ The 
practical infoimation, so far as butter is eonceined, is generaHy 
applicable in £ngland, but aS regards cheese-making it is of tod- 
special a character to be of much value to English students. 

Cheddar is the only English cheese described, While Oheshire,. 
Stilton, Lancashire, Wensleydale, and other cheeses peeuliarto 
fkigland^ are not so mtich as mentioned, except perhaps in lists 
of ''foreign " cheeses. Another disadvanti^ which is inevitable 
in any translation is that it says nothing of apparatus, metibods, 
or discoveries which have b^n made or employed sinde the 
publication of the original work. For example, no notice' is 
taken of either the Babcock or Grerber methods of testing milk. 

Such are the inevitable drawbacks of any text-book, not 
written purposely for the students of the country in whichit is 
to be used. 

In spite of these drawbacks, we welcome this translation, for 
there is no English work extant which deals so fully or so 
accurately with the science of dairying as does Fleischmaxm's. 
In addition, there are many practical points which cannot fail to 
set readers thinking. What, for instance, will many^ people say 
to this sentence : *' The indirect determination of the percentage 
of fat in milk by means of the thickness of the cream layer — 
is now quite antiquated " (page 78, the italics are our own). 

Or again, on page 180, where we read: "Only two butter 
workers can be recommended as well suited for their purpose 
and as meeting in a satisfactory way the requirements of such 
utensils." 

We should go even further than Dr. Fleischmann and say 
only one, and that the one which he first refers to. : ? . . 

The original, then, is a standard work of the utmost vidne. 
Have the translators so accomplished their task t^thatifihe 
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translation is of equal value to the original ? Unfortu- 
nately we cannot think they have. The task was, indeed, j 
a most difficult one, and needed in some places the greatest ' 
care. Thus, in making a translation of such a work, it is not 
sufficient merely to use the dictionary equivalent, but it is neces- 
sary to determine whether this word in our language conveys to 
us the same idea as would be conveyed to the German by the 
word used in the original. We all know, for instance, that 
the word "whey" has a distinct meaning in England. The 
liquid which we designate "whey," Dr. Fleischmann calls 
cheese milk. Now whey is frequently skimmed in England 
for the production of whey-butter. In Germany it is not only 
skimm^, but the remaining liquid is evaporated down and a 
substance called " ziger " produced therefrom. There is still a 
residual li([uid which Dr. Fleischmann calls " Molken/' or in 
the dictionary equivalent " whey." But it is evident that to 
use the term whey for this liquid in an English translation 
is most mislejiding, more especially when we find an analysis 
of whey given, which is the analysis of this residual liquid 
unknown in English dairies. Several mistakes arise on page 269 
from the confusion of these terms. A somewhat similar 
difficulty arises on page 200, where the terms "curd" and 
*' coagulum " are used, the first to designate a substance not 
known in England, except as a laboratory product, and 
which should have been designated "casein," while the term 
■*' coagulum" is given to the substance which is universally 
known in England as " curd." 

Here and there we also find signs of haste in the work of 
translation : e.q, on page 268, Mysost, we read, " This is obtained 
by treating tlie whey." Such a bare description is not in 
Fleischmann's style, and upon referring to the original we find 
" is obtained by carefully boiling down the whey." 

We have pointed out these faults that they may be remedied 
in a subsequent edition. For the work might be of the greatest 
value to dairy students, and hence deserves to receive the 
utmost care at the hands of the translators. 



7. — Diseases of Plants. By Dr. K. vox TuBEUF. Translated 
by Dr. William G. Smith, of Edinburgh. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 

Everything living — plant, animal, and man — ^is liable to disease 
and injury. When one reads a comprehensive work on medicine 
human or veterinary, or studies the works of Miss Ormeiod on 
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Lsect Pests, a feeling of wonder arises that so many' men, 
limals, and plants manage to exist at all,, considering the 
imerous foes surrounding them. 

Now we have a new work presented to us which increases 
ir surprise, for we learn from it that plants are liable to 
iseases caused by other plants growing on or in them, diseases 
> numerous that their description fills a handsome volume 
I nearly .600 pages. Turning to the contents, we were further 
irprised at the vast stores of information the work contains, 
he numerous references to original memoirs also attracted our 
btention, so rare are they even in translations from the 
rerman, though so characteristic of the originals as a rule. 
Ve should not discover that it was a translation by reading the 
ilnglish, which says much for the translator. 

" No such book as this exists in the English language," says 
)r. Smith, thinking, doubtless, of his subject, and the statement 
3 true; but we feel inclined to go further, for we cannot 
emember any scientific work which, both as regards its print, 
ts comprehensive indices, and its 330 beautifully executed illus- 
rations, has been more admirably produced than this one. 

The parasitic fungi are present everywhere, during our walks 
^e see them on trees and on shrubs, and we find them to our 
lorrow in our gardens and greenhouses. But as a rule we 
limply look at them and wonder. What they are, how they are 
^used, what steps to take to prevent them coming, or how to 
lestroy them when present, we did not know, nor did we know 
yhere to find the information. 

The publication of this work will remove this difl&culty, and 
ilso any excuse we may have previously had for our callous 
ndifiference. We therefore rejoiced when it was brought to our 
aotice. But upon commencing its study our spirits were 
lamped. Some years had elapsed since the details of structure 
md the nomenclature of the parts of parasitic fungi were 
familiar to us, and by the time we reached page 7 and found the 
following sentence : " Ergot of grain, &c., are also truly parasitic, 
3ven though their apothecia or perithecia are produced from 
liibemating sclerotia, and though their conidia can be sapro- 
phytically cultivated on dead pabulum," we had to seek a 
nanual of botany for aid. We regret that the first chapter 
loes not contain a brief description of the structure and growth 
►f fungi with the nomenclature now used to designate their 
arious parts. However, those who have studied botany, more 
•ecently will probably be familiar with these terms, while 
hose who have forgotten them for a time'can refleSh their 
nemories ; but to anyone who has not stodied botalny' this 
K>ok would be of little use^ It appeil»^r«4MifBarily td the 
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lK>tani9t who is interested in the diseases of plants, and there* 
fore especially to those who are . teaching in Agricoltunl 
Colleges and Schools. It would be well if it were m^e a text- 
book among the upper classes in such colleges, for the informa- 
tion it contains is of vital importance to every landlord and 
land agent Though highly technical and scientific in its 
phraseology) yet, thanks to two copious indices, the admirable 
illustrations, and the fact that in the consideration of each 
disease its practical significance is not overlooked, the book is 
of very general interest 

The contents are divided into two parts, the first general, the 
second a systematic arrangement of the cryptogamic parasites. 
Even in this second part, we find much infonnalaon with 
reference to the best methods of combating an attack of the 
parasite imder consideration. But this part is meant for 
reference only. Not so the first portion, which, in spite of 
the many scientific names employed, is most interesting to 
read. In it we find described the mode of life of the parasitic 
fungi generally and the effects produced by them. Hie 
influences which afiect their development, and the conditions 
which predispose plants to disease, lead naturally to a con- 
sideration of " preventive and combative measures." 

If we but consider that the potato disease, the inist and smut 
of cereals, the ergot of grasses, and the mildew or moulds of 
hops, &c., are all results of parasitic fungi, we shall realise the { 
importance of their study, and thank Dr. Smith for having 
placed at the disposal of English students the exhaustive I 
treatise of von Tubeuf. 



8. — The Mechanical Analysis of Soils, By Fbofessor 

Milton Whitney. 

During the last few years frequent reference has been made 
in this country to the very valuable investigations made in 
America respecting the mechanical properties of soils. Fore- 
most among the workers has been Professor Milton Whitney, 
Chief of the Division of Agricultural Soils of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Among his latest bulletins is one 
upon the above subject, and from that bulletin we quote the 
following passages : — 

" In examining soils it is not sufficient to know the kind 
and size of the grains that form the framework of the soil, 
for the arrangement of these grains has a very important 
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ihAneuce upon th« i^atioh of tb6 lioil to watef; IV^i soils 
may hare the same textnre/bnfc maintain^ ^Vety dififerei^^^ 
amounts of water if the graitik haVe A' diffidre&t ^ktive 
arrangement. 'One soil may be loauayr while the other 
may he quite impervi^hb to water! '' This is -one t)f the 
most important properties of soils; but so far no ^atidfaotory 
method has been derised 'for* detfefaiining lirtth >ai^y 
exactness the arrangement of the grains instituting the 
structure of the soil. < ^ The most ptbmlsing method is *based 
upon the flow of a fluid through a^giten Volume rf sbil. 
Where the grains are evenly distributed in the soil an^the 
spaces between the grains are of nearly unifonn' iSize, 
the resistance to the movement of air or water is 4t a 
maximum, while if the grains are unevenly distributed in 
' the soil as they are in loamy soil, some of the spaces being 
very much larger than others, the resistance to the move- 
ment of air or water is very much less." 

" There is often a marked difference in the texture of a 
soil within the same field and within a radius of a few 
feet This unevenness is often indicated by a difference 
of colour, or in the general appearance of the soil' Fui'ttier, 
it is impossible to cultivate the soil and leave it in the 
same physical condition throughout. A man's footstep 
on a ploughed field has been known to make such a differ- 
ence in the physical condition of the soil as to be plainly 
apparent in the development of the crop throughout the 
season. The effect of roots also and worm-holes, as well 
as the occurrence of stones and large gravel, modify very 
materially the physical conditions of the soil in their 
immediate neighbourhood." 

" The soil appears to be a lifeless inert material, but it 
is in reality full of life and movement." 



3. — Report of Observations of Injurious Insects. By Eleanor 
A. Ormerod. London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

IKE its forerunners, this, the twentieth Eeport, which has been 
sued by the authoress, contains much valuable information on 
isect pests. The contents are varied, and appeal to many 
3sides the farmer. The fruit grower will find information 
jgarding insect pests which attack the apple, pear, and currant, 
he market gardener will be more interested in the description 
r those beetles, &c., which attack such crops as asparagus, beet, 
ibbage, and onions. 
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Those who have pine-woods will be grateful to the authoress 
for her very full description of the pine beetle. And even the 
general public may read with interest the account of the house 
fly, and of that insect which strikes terror into so many lovers 
of flowers, the common earwig. It will be satisfiactoiy to many 
to leam that the common house fly who will so persistently 
spoil their attempts to get forty winks on a hot Sunday after- 
noon in midsummer, possesses no more evil desire than ''to 
imbibe their perspiration," while this, knowledge ought to 
enable them to provide a simple remedy against future 
trouble. 

Special attention is given in this Beport to eel-worms, both in 
connection with their evil effects on oats and clover as also in 
producing " onion-sickness." 

The great value of Miss Ormerod*s work invariably lies in its 
thoroughly practical character. While the insect pests are not 
only admirably described and illustrated, so that wherever 
scientific accuracy is essential, the work is strictly scientific, 
yet the practical importance of the information is never lost 
sight of. The two great problems — How to prevent insect 
attacks, and How to remedy them when present — receive in 
every instance careful and exhaustive consideration at the hands 
of the authoress. We welcome this valuable contribution to 
agricultural knowledge, and trust that Miss Ormerod may 
long be spared to continue her good work. 
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ST. ALBANS MEETING, 1896. 



JUDGES. 

HORSES. 

Shire. — T. B. Freshney, South Somercotes, Louth, Lines. 

Other than Shire. — R. Craig, Crondon Park, Ingatestone, Essex. 

Hunters, Hacks, Ponies, and Harness. — D. L. Beattt, The Moat, 

Rugby. 

CATTLE. 

Devon. — R. Bickle, Beechwood, Lifton, Devon ; J. Chick, Compton 
Valence, Maiden Newton, Dorset. 

Shoithom.— J. T. Hobbs, Maisey Hampton, Fairford; H. Gobbikge, 
Ashcroft, Kingston-by-Sea, near Brighton. 

Hereford. — T. Myddleton, Llynaven, Bucknell, Salop. 

Sussex. — R. Hamshab, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 

Jersey. — C. C. Tudway, Wells, Somerset ; A. T. Matthews, Devonshire 
House, Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W. 

Guernsey.— -J. R. Newberry, St. Mary Church, Torquay. 

Kerry and Dexter. — G. F. Roumieu, Willey Park, Famham. 

Aberdeen An^rus. — C. Stephenson, Sandy ford Villa, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Butter Tests. — E. Mathews, Chequers Mead, Potters Bar, Herts; 
G. T. Barham, College Farm, Finchley. 

SHEEP. 

Ijeicester. — H. Smith, The Grove, Cropwell Butler, near Nottingham^ 
Ck>tswold. — T. Brown, Marham Hall, Downham Market, Norfolk. 
Devon.^^. Carpenter, Blagdon, Puignton, Devon. 
Southdown. — A. He asm an. Court Wick, Littlehampton. 
Hampshire Down. — H. Lambert, Babraham, near Cambridge. 
Shropshire. — T. F. Cheatle, Dosthill, Tam worth. 
Oxford Down.— R. W. Hobbs, Kelmscott, Lechlade. 
Somerset and Dorset Horn.— J. Chick, Compton Valence, Maiden 
Newton, Dorset. 

Suffolk. — S. W. Slater, Chevely Hall, Newmarket. 

GOATS. 
B. M. Ravenscboft, The Noke, Bricket Wood, St. Albans. 

VOL. vn. — F. s. a 



ii Judges. 

POULTRY. 

W. B. Teoetmeieb, North Finchley, London, N, ; P. Pebcival, Somerset 
Court, Brent Knoll, Somerset. 

PRODUCE. 

Cider. — W. Wise, Midsomer Norton, near Bath. 

Cheese, Butter, and Cream. — Jubal Webb, BrookviUe, 3, Phillhnore 
Grardens, KensingtoD, W. ; H. M. J. Undeboill, 7, High Street, Oxford. 

Honey and Apiarian Appliances. — Rev. C. G. W. Bancks, Grfen 
Street Green, Dartford, Kent; W. Brouohton Cabb, 47, Eastdown Park, 
Lewishnm, S.E. ; J. H. Hooker, 9, Beaufort Gardens, Lewisham, S.E.; 
E. D. Till, The Priory, Eynsfbrd, Kent. 



COMPETITIONS FOE MEN AND WOMEN. 

BUTTER-MAKING. 

Prof. Cabroll, Royal Albert Farm, Glasnevin, Dublin ; T. Bigby, The 
Cedars, Sutton Weaver, via Warrington, Cheshire. 

HORSE-SHOEING. 

T. AuBBEY, F.R.C.V.S., 19, Paragon, Bath; F. W. Wbaoo, F.R.C.V.S., 
17, Church Lane, Whitechapel, London. 

SHEEP-SHEARING. 
S. Baber, ElboroQgh Farm, Locking, Weston-super-Mare. 

MILKING. 

J. C. Lock, Saltford, Bristol. 
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PRIZE AWARDS, 1896. 



*^^ An animal designated in this list as the '* reserve number " is entitled 
conditionally, to succeed to any prize that may become vacant in its class by reason 
of the animal placed above it by the Judges failing afterwards to qualifv. 

t Animals, where not otherwise stated, may be considered to have i>een bred 
by tbo Exhibitor. 

Abbretiations explained : — S., sire ; d., dam ; s. of d., sire of dam ; y., year ; 
m., month ; w., week; d., day ; R., Reserve; V.H.C., Very Highly Commended ; 
H.G., Highly Commended ; C., Commended. 

All ages calculated to May 27, 1896. 



HOKSES. 

FOB AGBICUXiTUBAIi FTTBFOSES.— SHIBK 

(Eligible for the Shire Horse Society's Stud Rook.) 

Class 1. — Shire Stallion, foaled before 1894. [5 entries.] 

I. (£20) and Silver Cup.*— A. P. McMullen, Bouchier's Hall Stud Farm, 
ToUeshunt D'Arcy, Essex, grey, Iron Chancellor (14,677), 3 y., 11 m., 
bred by J. H. Smith, Alvaston, Derby ; s.. Chancellor (4959) ; d., Bonny 
(vol. xi. 7602) ; s. of d., Lincolnshire Lad 11. (1365). 

rL (£10.) — Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., Elsenham Hall, Essex, brown, 
Saxon Harold (15,337), 3 y. ; s., Harold (3703) ; d., Shire Bella (6983) ; 
s. of d.. Shire Lad (3308). 

B. & H. C. and B. for Extra.* — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts, 
grey, Faxton (4604), 12 y., bred by Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley, Manchester ; 
s., Lincolnshire Lad II. (1365) ; d.. Pink (vol. iii. 836) ; s. of d., Jolly 
Samson. 

Class 2. — Shire Stallion, foaled in 1894. [6 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — J. A. Barrs, Nailstone Stud, Nuneaton, brown, 19'ailstone 
Xloyal Begent (15,749), bred by R. Morgan, Bahaillon, Newtown, Mon. ; 
s., Kegent II. (6316); d.. Venture; s. of d., Coming Wonder (3039). 

H. (£10.) — P. A. MuNTZ, M.P., Dunsraore, Rugby, brown, Dunsmore 
Porester, 2 y., bred by H. H. Atterbury, Manor House, West Haddon, 
llugby ; s., Dunsmore Forest King (13,019) ; d.. Mettle ; s. of d., Samson. 

B. — W. GREENWEiiL, Marden Park, Surrey, bay, Sterling William 

(15,«69), bred by J. Hodson, The Lodge, Mickleover, Derby ; s., Duke of 
i^ormandy (4359); d.. Sterling Alberta (vol. xv.); s. of d., Albert Edward 
<5467). 

* Given by Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., for Best Stallion in the Shire Classes 
exhibited by a resident in the Ck)unty of Hertfordshire, a Silver Cup, value ol. 

a2 



iv Prizes awarded to Horses for Agricultural Purposes 

Class 3. — iS^tVc Colt or Gelding^ foaled in 1895. [13 ent 

I. (£15.) — Lord Belpeu, Kinaston Hall, Derby, brown colt, Bea 
Lad, bred by Mrs. Perrv Herrick, Beaumanor Park, Leicester; c 
Star (14,754) ; d.. Rose (vol. viu. 4373) ; s. of d., Warrior (2689). 

IL (£10.) — Lord Wantage, K.C.B., V.C, Lockinge, Wanta$re» 
colt, 1 X- ; 8-1 Prince William (3956); d., Bella Donna; a. of d., Kii 
(5154). 

m. (£5.)— A. P. McMuLLEN, Boucliier'a Hall Stud Farm, T 
D'Arcy, Essex, brown colt, D'Arcy Iisd, 1 v., bred by Lord Re 
Tring Park, Herts; s., Carbonite (11,173); d., Gipsy Queen (12,45 
d.. Enterprise of Cannock (2772). 

K. — J. E. Shaw, Brooklands, near Halifax, bay colt, Blythnvoa 
1 y., 2 m., 1 w., bred by Sir J. Blyth, Bart., Blythwood Stud, 
Essex ; s., Hitcbin Conqueror (4458) ; d., Blythwood Bountiful I 
8. of d., Harold (3703). 

C. — Lord Egerton of Tatton, Tatton Park, Cheshire, bay colt, 
L. Wilding, Catterall, near Garstang ; b., Rokeby Rajah (13,520) ; < 
Wildings (vol. xi.); s. of d.. Bold Lincoln (2536):— Sir W. Gilbb 
Elsenham Hall, Essex, black colt, Saxon Samson, 1 y. ; s., 
(3703); d., Scarsdale Gipsy (8807); s. of d.. Black Prince (2981 
Lord Llangattock, Th^ Hendre, Monmouth, bay colt, Hendre 
Prince (vol. xviii.), 1 v., 2 w., bred by A. C. Duncombe, Calwicl 
Ashbourne; s., Prince Harold (14,228) ; d., Calwich Donna (14,867) 
Don Carlos (2416). 

Class 4. — Shire Mare and Foal, or in-Foal. [8 entries 

I. (£20.) — W. Greeswell, Harden Park, Surrey, bay, BalL 
(vol. XV.), loaled 1890, bred by R. Kirkham, Ballan, Lytham, Lai 
s., Mohammed (6173); d.. Policy (vol. xli.); s. of d.. Northern King 
with foal by Nailstone Harold (15,254). 

IL (£10.) — A. Raksom, Benslow, Hitchiu, brown, Hitohin Vi 
(vols. X. xi. xii. xiii. xv. xvii.), 9 y. ; 8., Hitchin Conqueror (4^ 
Hitohin Black Violet (vols. vii. viii, ix. xi. xiii.); 8. of d.. King 
(1207) ; with foal by Cariton Fame (9037). 

Class 5. — Shire Mare, foaled before 1893. [9 entries. 
(The Prizes in Class 5 were given by the St. Albans Local Commit 

I. (£10.)— A. J. HoLLiXQTON, Forty Hill, Enfield, Middlcse 
Rokeby Fuchsia (15,507), 9 v., bred by J. Spalton, Denby, I> 
Lincolnshire Boy (3188); d.. Lady Gray (15,068) ; s. of d.. Noble 
Khire (10,004). 

II. (£5) and Gold Medal.* — P. A. Muxrz, M.P., Dunsmore, Rug 
Melody (10,451), 8 v., bred by A. B. Freeman Mitford, C.B., 
Park ; »., Harold (3703) ; d., Madrigal (6647) ; 8. of d.. Premier (26^ 

III. (£8.) Silver Cup,t and B. for Gold Medal.*— Lobd 5.on 

Tring Park, Herts, black, Windley Lilly, 4 y., bred by W. E. ] 

Windley Hall, Derby; g., Marmion II. (9885); d., Choice (00*4) ; 

Cliarter (2740). 

* Given by the Shire Horse Society, for best Mare or Filly in CltM * 
or 8, subject to Sjieeinl Conditions stated in Prize Sheet — Gold Hedal, i 

t Given by Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart, for Best Mare- im the Shin 
ezhibitcil by a resident in the County of Hortfordshire, a Silver Oiqi^Vtt] 



• Prizes awarded to Horses for Agricultural Purposes. v 

B. & H. C. — ^H.R.H. THE Prince op Wales, K.G., Sandringham, Norfolk, 
>rown, Moulton Ck>untess, 9 y., bred by A. Hanson, Benslow, Hitchin ; 
., Hitcbin Conqueror (4458); d., Hitcbin Countess; s. of d., Duke of Lan- 
aister (2566). 

H. C, and B. for Extra.* — C. T, Part, Aldenbam Lodge, Radlett, St. 
Vlbans, grey, Aldenham Dame (12,253), 6 y., bred by W. G. and A. H. 
JVinter, Thorne, Doncaster ; s., Lincolnshire Lad IL (1365) ; s. of d., Royal 
Ubert (1885). 

H. C. — Lord Egertox of Tatton, Tatton Park, Cheshire, black, Tatton 
Pidy, foaled 1889, bred by T. Thompson, Pointer House, Inskip, near Preston ; 
'., Cressy (4339) ; d., Tidy Thompson (vol. ix.) ; s. of d., Crisis (556) : — and 
rl. Jaggar, Emley, near Wakefield, grey, Ijarky Iiass, foaled 1891 ; s., 
liincolnshire Lad il. ; d. by Lancaster. 

Class 6.— Shire FiUyy foaled in 1893. [7 entriee.] 

L (£10).— W. Greexwell, Marden Park, Surrey, black, Frinoess 
May (vol. xvi.), bred by G. Cox, Elmton Park, Chesterfield ; s., Bar None 
2388) ; d., Violet (vol. xiii.); ». of d., Don John (3596). 

H. (£5.) — W. Greenwell, black, Harold's Flo'wrer (vol. xvii.), bred by 
P. W. Peacock, Vernon's Oak, Somersal, i^erby; s., Harold (3703); d., 
Sudbury Hymen (vol. xvii.) ; s. of d.. Honest Prince (1058). 

TTL (£8.)— G. D. and W. J. Thody, Clotliall, Baldock, bay, Baldock 
Rose (17,698), 3 y., 1 m., 2 w. ; s.. Hydrometer (3744); d., Bonny IJ. 
;4670) ; 8. of d., Endymion (3073). 

R. — A. J. HoLLiKGTON, Forty Hill, Enfield, Middlesex, bay, Saxon Polly 
[18,840), 3 y., bred by Sir W. Gilbey, Bart., Elsenham Hall, Essex ; s., Norman 
[Conqueror (7940) ; d., Follipul (4099) ; s. of d.. Bold Tom (2995). 

C. — C. T. Part, Aldenham Lodge, Radlett, St. Albans, bay, Saxon Iiink 
18,843), 3 y., bred by Sir W. Gilbey, Bart. ; s., Norman Conqueror (7940); 
1., Link (3414) ; s. of d.. Little Britain (2824). 

Class 7. — Shire Filly, foaled in 1894. [14 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — P. A. Muntz, M.P., Dunsmore, Rugby, brown, Dunsmore 
s^eur de Lis (19,862), 2 y. ; s., Dunsmore Willington Boy (13,021) ; d., 
)uiismore Bracelet (12,197) ; s. of d.. The Boy (3358). 

II. (£5.) — Lord Egerton of Tatton, Tatton Park, Cheshire, bay, Tatton 
I^ountesB ; s.. Royal William II. (12,207) ; d.. Duchess (vol. xiv.) ; s. of d., 
;arlton Banker (9017). 

III. (£8.) — J. A. Barrs, Nailstone Stud, Nuneaton, bay, Nailstone 
Ehrecocious, bred by J. Price, Bamsheath, Atherstone; 8., Nailstone Rising 
5tar (14,754) ; d., Carmen (11,862); s. of d., Measham Chief (6124). 

B. — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts, brown, Nailstone Boyal 
Qinpress, 2 y.. brpd by R. L. Ward, Drayton, Uppingham ; s., Nailstone 
.^oyal Stamp (13,372) ; d.. Magpie (vol. xi. 8427) ; s. of d., Harold (3703). 

H. C. — Lord Egerton of Tatton, bay, Kingston Banner, bred by 
Liord Belper, Kingston Hall, Notts; s., Harold (3703); d.. Bonny (9477) ; 
1. of d.. Honest Prince (1058). 

C. — F. Crisp, J.P., White House, New Southgate, bay, 2 y., bred by J. 
?liun, Tednambury, Bishop Stortford; s., Willington Royal (12,668); d., 
Dunsmore Berry; s. of d.. Arbitration (4208). 

- - . _ 

* GiTon by Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., for Best Mare in the Shire Classes 
exhibited by a resident in the County of Hertfonlsliire, a Silver Cup, value 5L 



vi Prizes awarded to any Agricultural Breed except SiUre. 

Class S.— Shire Filly, foaled in 1896. [18 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— P. A. MuKTz, M.P., Dunsmore, Bngby, brown, Bonny 
Mistress, 1 y., bred by K. H. Wright, Yelvertoft Manor, Rugby ; s., Duns- 
more Masterman (12,874); d., Sturton Bonny (11,052); s. of d., Carlton 
Emperor (5606). 

H. (£5.)— Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts, grey, ICooiiah Maiden, 
1 y., bred by R. Wainwright, Sweeney, Oswestry ; s., Regent II. (6316) ; d., 
Dorothy ; s. of d., Lincolnshire Lad II. (1365). 

HL (£3.) — Lord Llangattock, The Hendre, Monmontb, bay, Hendre 
Fairy, 1 y., bred by R. Jones, Tyrssa, Llanyblodwell ; a^ Hypothesis 
(13,181); d.. Diamond (16,537); s. of d., Brown Stout (5602). 

B. — ^D. Crawford, Potterells Farm, Hatfield, Herts, brown, Mima Kofle, 
1 y., 1 m., 2 w. ; s., Harold Harefoot (13,147); d., Mims Maggie (vol. xiiL); 
s. of d., English Oak (2771). 

H. C. — H.R.H. THE Prince of Wales, K.G., Sandrin^bam/Norfolk, brown, 
Lady Topsie, 1 y. : s., Calwice To})sman (8959); d.,Hindly Ladv ; s. ofd., 
All Here (4829) :— and A. P. McMullek, Bouchier's Hall Stud Farm, Tol- 
leshunt D'Arcy, Essex, brown, D'Arcy Queen, 1 y., bred by M. Pate, Elv, 
Cambs. ; s., Ely Harold (11,367); d., Ely Queen (9925); s. of d., SuUon 
Tom (4078). 

O. — J. E. Shaw, Brooklands, near Halificix, bay, Springfloi/^er, 1 y., 8 m. ; 

8., Standard III. (13,610) ; d.. Sunflower (1926) ; s. of d., What's Wanted 
(2332). 



:l:ti: 



ANT AGRICUIiTUBAIi BBEED EXCEPT 

Class 9. — Mare and Foal, or in-Foal, [5 entries.] 



I. (£20.)— Lords A. and L. Ckcil, Orchardmains, Tonbridge, K^t, bay 
Clydesdale, Flower of Kilbride (13,253), (> y., bred by M. Arthur, jun., 
Carling, West Kilbride ; s., Lonl Erskine (1744) ; d., Mary of Carling (4382); 
s. of d., Luck's All (510); with foal by Exquisite (8621). 

II. (£10.)— Miss E. C. Talbot, Margam Park, Port Talbot, In-own Clydes- 
dale, Carissima, 7 y., 2 m., 1 w., bred by Lords A. and L, Cecil ; s.. Clay- 
more (3522) ; d., Darling (1093) ; s. of d., Topsman (886) ; with foal by 
Montrave Major (9623). 

Class 10. — Filly, foaled in 1893. [4 entries.] 

L (£7.)— Lords A. and L. Ckcil, Orchardmains, Tonbridge, Kent, dark 
brown Clydesdale, Crown Imperial, 3 y., 1 m., 2 w. ; s., Crown of Royalty 
(9177) ; d., Cynthia (11,252) ; s. of d.. Claymore (3522). 

H. (£4.) — J. Brown, Marden Farm, Hertford, bay Clydesdale, Iiondon 
Haesie, 3 y., 1 w., bred by J. Young, Platland, Dundonald, Ayrshire; 
8., Prince Alexander (8899); d.. Princess of Avondale; b. of d.. Prince of 
Wales (673). 

III. (£2.)* — Lords A. and L. Cecil, bay Clydesdale, Cigarette, 2 y^ 
10 m., 4 d.; s., Claymore (3522); d., Dautie (911); s. of d., Rusley 
Jock (581). 

B.— Miss E. C. Talbot, Margam Park, Port Talbot, dark brown Clydes- 



Specially recommended. 
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ale, Margam Queen, 3 y., 1 m., 2 w. ; s.. Crown of Royalty ; d., Carillon ; 
• of d^ Claymore. 

Class 11.— FflZy, foaled in 1894. [4 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — ^MiM E. C. Talbot, Margam Park, Port Talbot, brown Clydesdale^ 
BCargam Bell, 2 y. ; s., Tullyallon (9455) ; d., Ambrosine. 

H. ^£4.) — ^LoRDS A. and L. Cecil, Orchardmains, Tonbridge, Kent, bay 
Olydesdale, Coronation Bell, 2 y., 8 d. ; s., Crown of Royalty (9177) ; 
L, Campanella (4480) ; s. of d., Druid (1120). 

TTT. (£S.)* — J. Brown, Marden Farm, Hertford, bay Clydesdale, Iiondon 
Lilly, 1 y., 9 m., 3 w. ; b., Earl Percy (6707) ; d., Winaome Maroon (12,415) ; 
8. of d.. Prince of Kyle (7155). 

R. — S. F. Porter, Walken Bury, Stevenage, Herts, chestnut, white legp. 
Maid of the Mill, 2 y. ; a, Walken Duke. 

Class 12.— JFt7Zy,/oafedtn 1895. [Sentries.] 

L (£7.) — Lords A. and L. Cecil, Orchardmains, Tonbridge, Kent, bay 
Clydesdale. Caress, 1 y., 2 m., 12 d. ; s., Prince Eddie (9637) ; d., Cynthia 
(14,252) ; 8. of d., Claymore (3522). 

H. (£4.) — J. Brown, Marden Farm, Hertford, bay Clydesdale, Iiondon 
Diamond, 10 m., 2 w. ; s.. Royal Reward (10,003); d.. Winsome Maroon 
(12,415) ; 8. of d.. Prince of Kyle (7155). 

R. — Miss E. C. Talbot, Margam Park, Port Talbot, brown Clydesdale, 
Margam Bose, 1 y., 3 w. ; s., Montrave Major (9623) ; d.. Carillon. 

ANTj AGHICUIiTUBAXi BREED. 

Class lS,^Geld%ng^ foaled in 1892. [2 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — J. Holm, Waterend, Ongar, Essex, bay Clydesdale, Jolly, 
3 y., 10 m., 2 w. ; s., Dolfin ; d., Jean. 

II. (£4.)* — Lord Wantage, K.C.B., V.C, Lockinge, Wantage, brown 
jhire. Thicket CharUe, 4 y., bred by J. J. Dunnington Jefferson, Tbicket 
Priory, York ; 8., Pride of Blagdon (6272) ; d., Violet ; s. of d., Yorkshire 
:4193). 

Class 14. — Gelding, foaled in 1893. [5 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — L. DE Rothschild, Ascott Home Farm, Leighton Buzzard, bay. 
Prince. 

H. (£4.) — ^LoRDS A. and L. Cecii., Orchardmains, Tonbridge, Kent, 
brown Clydesdale, Sandy, 3 y., 2 m., 20 d. ; s.. Crown of Royalty (9177) ; 
d., Clara (11,250) ; s. of d.. Claymore (3522). 

m. (£2.)* — D. Crawford, Potterells Farm, Hatfield, Herts, bay shire. 
Drayman, 3 y., 2 m. ; s., Hitchin Drayman 11. (13,165) ; d. Mims Maggie 
(vol. xiii.) ; s. of d., English Oak (2771). 

Class 15. — Gelding, f ceded in 1894. [4 entries.] 

L (£7.) — Lord Llanqattock, The Hendre, Monmouth, bay shire, 
Hendre Waggoner, 2 y., bred by — Cotton, Derbyshire ; s., Prince Harold 
(14,228). 

* Specially recommended. 



viii Prizes awarded to Hunters. 

H. (£4.) — ^LoRD Wantage, K.C.B., V.C., Lockinge, Wantage, grey 
Bhire, Bokeby Ronald, 2 y., bred by J. Paraell, Kugby ; &, Rokeby Rijaii 
(13,520) ; d., Rokeby Fuchsia ; b. of d., Lincolnshire Boy (3188). 

m, (£2.)* — Lords A. and L. Cecil, Oi-chardmains, Tonbridge, Kent, bay 
Clydesdale, 2 y., bred by W. Graham, Eden Grove, Penrith; s., PatriciaD. 

HUJNTKfctS. 

Class 16. — Hunter Mare and Foal^ or in-Foal. [6 entxiee.] 

I. (£20.)—HoLT and Holt Needham, Castle Gary, Somenet, bay, 
Goodorafb <187 H.LS.)i 10 y., bred by the Compton Stud Co, Sandley, 
Gillingham; s.. King Crafty; d., Good 'Un (130 H.LS.); with foal by 
Yardarm, 

II, (£10) and Gold Medal.f^Mrs. G. Armstrong, Clayhill Farm, 
Enfield, N., grey, S'wreetheapt, 9 y., bred by the late J. Boyle, 
Newtowarde, Ireland; s.. Pathfinder; with foal by Pireaux. 

in. (£5.)— V. M. Martin, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Bamet, Herts, 
brown. Sunbeam, 3 y., 11 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s., Betlow ; d., Bay Flower ; with 
foal by Royal Page. 

Class 17. — Hunter Mare or Gelding^ foaled in 1892, to carry not 

less than 14 stone, [7 entries.] 

I. (£20.) — Earl of Dtsart, Buckminster Park, Grantham, chestnut 
pelding, Shark, 3 y., 11 m. about, bred by W. Hunt, Deene, Wansford, 
Northants ; p., Toscano ; d., Fan ; s. of d.. Rivet. 

II. (£10.)— T. Bradley, The Manor Farm, Uffington, Stamford, brown, 
Sultan, 4 y. ; s.. Havoc ; d., Sally. 

III. (£5.) — G. E. Brown, Radford Hall, Leamington, dark chestnut 
gelding, The Toff, 4 y., 1 m., bred by W. Hosken, Pulsack, Hayle ; s.. Uncle 
::*am ; d., Violet. 

R. & H. C. — D. Christy, jun., Margaretting Hall, Ingatestone, Essex, 
grey gelding, Blue Peter, 4 y., bred in Ireland. 

Class 18. — Hunter Mare or Gelding^ foaled in 1892, to carry not 

less than 12 stone, [IG entries.] 

(The Prizes in Class 18 were given by the St. Albans Local Committee.) 

I. (£20.) — Earl of Dysart, Buckminster Park, Grantham, chestnut 
field incr, Champion, 4 y., 2 m., 2 w., bred by the late J. Moimt, Gunby, 
Lincolushire ; s., Blue Blood ; d.. Lady Ethel ; s. of d. Light Bob. 

II. (£10.)— H. E. Thornley, Radford Hall, Leamington, bay filly, 
Sleanor, 4 y., 3 w., bred by W. Mugeen, Douthwaite Hall, Kirbymoorsidc, 
Yorkshire ; s., Spendthrift ; d.. Madam ; s. of d., G. Osbaldestone. 

m. (£5.) — W. P. Jones, Cleve Lodge, Downend, Gloucestershire, chestnut 
geldinjr, Blue and Buff, 4 y., bred by the Duke of Beaufort, Badminton^ 
s., The Cob; d., Mrs. Gilflorey (822, H.I.S.); s. of d., Blood RoyaL 

* Specially recommended. 

t Given by the Hunters' Improvement Society. A Gold Medal, or a Bronie 
Medal and 57., for the Best Hunter Brood Mare, registered in the Beoord of 
Hunter Marcs and Sires, in Class IG, in-Foal to, or with Foal at Foot by, a 
Thoroughbred Horse or Registered Hunter-Sire, subject to oonditioiii atated in 
Prize Sheet. 
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R. — D. Chbistt, jun., Margaretting Hall, iDgatestone, chestnut filly, 
[ay Belle, 4 y., 1 m., 2 w. ; s., Chellwood ; d., Victoria. 

Class 19. — Hunter FiUy or Gelding, foaled in 1893, [7 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — Holt and Holt Needhah, Castle Gary, Somerset, brown 
lare, ITightingale, 3 y,, 1 m., bred by V, A, Sherrin, High Ham, Lang- 
3rt ; 8., Lancastrian ; d., Ruby ; s. of d., Glenmore. 

n. (£10.) — Earl of Dysart, Buckminster Park, Grantham, chestnut, 
dainty, 3 y., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Drummond; d., Nightingale; s. of d., 
^''estminster. 

IIL (£5.) — Mrs. 0. Armstrong, Clayhill Farm, Enfield, N.,grey gelding, 
y. ; 8., Waterproof; d.. Sweetheart ; s. ot d.. Pathfinder. 

R. — P. S. Danby, Church Farm, Offchurch, Leamington, chestnut filly, 
>ai8y, 3 y. ; s.. Just in Time ; d.. Fairy Queen ; s. of d.. Berserker. 

Class 20. — Hunter Fitly or Gelding, foaled in 1894. [11 entries.] 

L (£10.) — T. Bradley, Manor Farm, Uffington, Stamford, bay, Sequent, 
y., 1 m. ; s.. Havoc ; d., Sally. 

II. (£7.) — W. P. Jones, Cleve Lodge, Downend, Gloucestershire, bay 
elding. Morning Star, 2 y., bred by A. V. Trewin, King's Caple Court, 
'oss ; s., Punjaub ; d., Venus (1249, H.LS.). 

m. (£3.) — H. E. Thornley, Badford Hall, Leamington, brown filly, 
jady Waxy, 2 y., bred by T. Bradley; s.. Golden Crown; <i , Kitty, 

R. & C. — V. M. Martin, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, bay gelding, 
?lie Baron, 2 y., 2 m., 2 d. ; s., Kuyal Page; d.. Baroness; s. of d., Tmefit. 

Class 21. — Hunter Filly, Colt or Gelding, foaled in 1895. 

[9 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — T. Bradley, Manor Farm, Uffington, Stamford, chestnut filly, 
lady Alice, 1 y., 1 m. ; s.. Golden Crown ; d., Kitty. 

H. (£7.) — T. Bradley, brov/n colt. Sequel, 1' y., 1 m. ; s.. Havoc; 

, Sally. 

m. (£3.) — Holt and Holt Needham, Castle Cary, Somerset, bay filly, 
ady Craft, 1 y., 1 m. ; s., Yardarm ; d., Goodcraft (187, H.I.S.) ; s. of J., 
ing Cralty. 

H. — W. P. Jones, Cleve Lodge, Downend, Gloucester, brown colt, 
vening Star, 1 y., bred by F. W. Barling, New House, Koss; s., Apollo; 
, Venus (1241), H.I.S.). 

HACKNEYS. 

Class 22. — Eackney Mare and Focd, or in-Foal, [5 entries.] 

(The Prizes in Class 22 were given by the St Albans Local Committee.) 

I. (£20.) — Sir W. GiLBEY, Bart., Elsenham Hall, Essex; chestnut, Iiady 
ieyingham (2925), 8 y., bred by H. Livesev, Kothtrfield, Sussex; 
, Daiiegelt (174); d., Dorothy (2016); s. of d.. Lord Derby 2nd (417); 
ith foal by Agility (2799). 

H. (£10.) — W. S. FoRSTER, Gore Court, Maidstone, bay, in-foal, Olive 
ree, 7 y., bred by W. Conlson, Hook, Goole ; s.. Lord Derby 2nd (417) ; 
, Lady Andley ; s. of d.. Royal George (683). 



X PHzes awarded to Ha/iks and Ponies* 

m. (£5.)*— W. S. FoRSTEB, chestnut, Nellie (5931), 5 y.; s., Vigoroos 
(1215) ; d., Filbert (2060) ; s. of d., The Colonel (149) ; with foal by 
Danegelt (174). 

Class 23. — Hackney Mare or Gelding^ foaled before 1892, 

over 14 hands, [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — G. Slater, The Horse Repository, Canterbury, chestnut, 
Masterpiece, aged. 

n. (£6.) — P. GrORDON, 12, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, bay 
gelding, Look Behind, 7 y. 

IIL (£2.) — Capt. F. Cookson, Dane End, Ware, Herts, chestnut Biare, 
FrinceBS, 6 y. 

Class 24. — Hackney Mare or Gdding^ foaled in 1892 or 1893, 

over 14 hands, [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — F. J. Batchelor, The Reddings, Moor Green, near Birming- 
ham, bay mare, Lady Vigorous, 4 y., br^ by G. Pearson, Wymondon ; 
8., Vigorous ; d.. Lady Kathleen ; s. of d., Confidence. 

IL (£6.)— A. McIlwraith, Campbellfield, St. Albans, chestnut gelding, 
4 y., 1 m. ; s.. Candidate ; d., Polly. . 

m. (£2.)* — P. Gordon, 12, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, 
chestnut gelding, Menelik, 4 y. ; s., Danegelt ; d., Foston flreaway. 

Class 25. — Hackney Mare or Oelding, not over 14 hands. 
^ [8 entries.] 

(The Prizes in Class 25 were given by the St. Albans Local Committee.) 

L (£10.) — W. HoLLiNS, Pleasley Vale, Mansfield, Notts., brown mare, 
Jemima, 4 y., bred by T. Hipkins, Honingham, Norfolk ; s., Wellington 
(1363) ; d.. Countess (6513) ; s. of d., Goldfinder (318). 

IL (£5.) — E. S. GoDSELL, Salmon's Spring Brewery, Stroud, chestnut 
gelding, Nobility, 6 y. 

m. (£2,)— A. S. Day, Berkeley Stud, Crewe, bay mare, Magio (966 F.S.), 
I) y., bred by R. Clarke, Tacolneston, Norfolk; s., colt by Dr. Syntax; 
d., Topsy (1100, F.S.) ; s. of d., PrickwiUow (1100). 

B. — J. Woods, Elizabeth House, High Barnct, bay mare, Wondsr 
(H.S.B., vol. siii. 1105, F.S.), 7 y., bred by H. Gant, Snettisham, Norfolk; 
8., Model (460) ; s. of d., Tuck's Model. 

FONIEa 

Class 26. — Pony Mare or Gelding, not over 14'1 hands [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — S. Brunton, Frogmore House, St. Albans, chestnut mare, 
Dancing Girl, 7 y. ; s.. Canvasser. 

II. (£5.)— V. M. IMartin, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Bamet, Herts, 
chestnut mare, Mayflower, 5 y., 1 m. ; s.. Tommy (H.S.B., 1236); 
d., Lady Betty. 

IIL (£2.) — F. J. Batchelor, The Beddings, Moor Green, ^niilnghaiD» 

* Specially recommended. 
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rown. Mariner, 7 y., bred by W. King, Hull ; s., Lord Derby 2nd ; d., Kitty ; 
. of d.. Wildfire. 



Class 27. — Harness Mare or Gelding^ over 15 hands, [7 entries.] 

(The Prizes in Class 27 were given by the St Albans Local Committee.) 

I. (£10.) — Sir W. GiLBEY, Bart., Elsenham Hall, Essex, bay mare, County 
Belle (2658), 7 y. ; s., County Member (948) ; d., Crompton (76) ; s. of d., 
5t. Giles (687). 

n. (£6.) — J. B. Joel, The Firs, Brondesbury, London, bay mare, Lady 
Primroae, 5 y. ; s., The Greneral ; s. of d., Lady Excellence. 

in. (£2.) — P. GoBDON, 12, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, bay 
gelding, Iiook Behind, 7 y. 

B. & H. C. — F. W. Silvester, Hedges, St. Albans, chestnut mare, The 
Baroness, 8 y. 

Class 28, — Harness Mare or Oelding^ over 14 hands^ and not over 15. 

[11 entries.] 

L (£10.) — S. Bbunton, Frogmore House, St. Albans, black mare. 
Modesty, 7 y. 

n. (£5.) — F. J. Batchelob, The Beddings, Moor Green, Birmingham, 
bay, Iiady Qonvllle, 6 y., 1 m., bred by J. Bowhill, Wymondham ; s., 
Wymondham Grentleinan ; d.. Lady Grace ; s. of d.. Confidence. 

HL (£2.)-^P. Gordon, 12, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, bay 
gelding. Lord Windsor, 5 y. ; s., Prince Bardolph (3215) ; d., Queen 
(6062). 

Class 29. — Harness Mare or Gelding, over 1 3 hands, and not over 14. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— A. S. Day, Berkeley Stud, Crewe, bay mare, Magic (966, 
P.S.), 9 y., bred by K. Clarke, Tacolneston, Norfolk ; s., colt by Dr. Syntax ; 
i., Topsy (1100, F.S.) ; s. of d., Prickwillow (1100). 

H. (£5.) — W. HoLLiNS, Pleasley Vale, Mansfield, Notts., brown mare, 
remima, 4 y., bred by T. Hipkins, Honingham, Norfolk ; s., Wellington 
;i363) ; d., Countess (6513) ; s. of d., Goldfinder (318). 

HL (£2.) — ^W. HoLLiKS, brown mare. Blank Pearl, 4 y., bred by Sir 
L F. De Trafford, TraflFord Park, Manchester; s.. The Genus (2082); 
L, Lady Landseer (2931) ; s. of d., 2nd Sir Edwin Laudseer (1563). 

* Si)ecially recommended. 
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CATTLE. 



DEVON. 

Class 30.— Deiow Bull, calved in 1892 or 1893. [5 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — A. BowERMAN, Capton, Williton, Taunton, Pretty 'M'^^^^ifag 
3rd (3173), 3 y., 8 m., 2 w., 3 d., bred by Sir W. R. Williama, Bart, 
Horridge, Barnstaple ; s., Pretty MiddliDg (2859) ; d., Fashion (5865) ; 8.of d., 
Duke of Flitton 17th (1544). 

H. (£10.) — J. C. WiLUAMS, Caerhays Cnstle, St. Austell, Pretty 
Middling 4th (3337), bred by Sir W. R. Williams, Eart., Upcott, Uaro- 
staple; s.. Pretty Middling (2859); d., Fiction 2nd (11,108); s. of d., 

Foreman 2nd (1969). 

R. & H. C. — £. MucKLOW, Whitstone Head, Holsworthy, Whitstone 
Ijandscape (3371), 3 y., 3 m., 4 w., 2 d. ; s.. Lovely Laddie (2612); d., 

Dorothy (11,670); s. of d., Lord Wolseley (2063). 

Class 31. — Devon Bull, calved in 1894. [7 entries.] 

I. (£15.)~£. MucKLOW, Whitstone Head, Holsworthy, Whitstone 
Magna Charta (3527), 2 y., 2 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Whitstone MenymaD 
(31^1) ; d., Dorothy (11,670); s. of d.. Lord Wohjeley (2063). 

IL (£10.) — A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somenet, 
Duke of Pound 24th (3423), 2 v., 3 m., 1 w., 6 d. ; s. Masterpiece 
(2837) ; d., Duchess 7th (5260) ; s. of d., Duke of Farrington (1323). 

IIL (£5.) — J. F. R. Morris, Marwood, Barnst-aple, Middling Character, 
1 v., 11 m., 6d., bred by Sir W. II. Williams, Bart., Upcott^ Barnstaple; &, 
Pi-etty Middling (2859) ; d.. Fancy 6th (11887) ; s. of d., Captain (2204). 

. B. &; H. C. — J. C. Williams, Caerhays Castle, St. Austell, Afte^ 
thought, bred by Sir W. R. Williams; s., Pretty Middling 2nd (3172); d., 

FictiuQ 3rd (11,889) ; s. of d., Captain (2204). 

Class 32. — Devon Bull, calved in 1895. [7 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — E. MucKLOw, Whitstone Head, Holsworthy, Whitstone 
Commander-in-Chief (3670), 1 y., 1 m., 2 d. ; s., Marquis of Wolseley 
(3162); d., Whitstone Rosewater (12,956); s. of d., Duke of Pound 16tli 

(2391). 

IL (£10.) — J. F. R. Morris, Marwood, Barnstaple, Deemster^ 1 y., 3 m., 
3 w., 6 d. ; s.. Medal 2nd (3029) ; d., Daisy 5th (12,939) ; s. of d., Master 
Froth (2458). 

III. (£3.) — A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset, 
JDuke of Pound 27th, 1 y., 1 m., 1 d.; s.. Lord Punchaid (3148); cL| 
Duchess 17th (8988); s. of d.. Lord Currypool (1589). 

R. &; H. C. — J. C. Williams, Caerhays Castle, St. Austell, Farrier; 
s.. Pretty Middling 2nd (3172) ; d.. Fashion 3rd (12,679) ; s. of d., Ckptwn 
<2204). 

• C. — R. C. Garton, Worplesdon Place, Guildford, Middllnff^ 1 y^ 2 w., 
5 d.; 8., Pretty Middling 2nd (3172); d.. Flame 4th (11.891); s. of d., 
Captain (2204): — E. Kidner, Manor Farm, Cothelstone, near Tsontoo, 
Harold 4th, 1 y., 4 m.,4 d.; s., Harold 3rd (3127); d.,Lady Hesteroombe; 
s. of d.. Lord Currypool : — and K. Mucklow, Whitstone Baetor (3676)^ 



J 
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. y., 1 m., 2 w. ; s., Whitstone Curate (3209) ; d., Dorothy (11,070) ; 
>, of d.. Lord Wolseley (2063). 

Class 33. — Devon CoWy in-Milk or in^Calfy calved be/ore 1893. 

[2 entries.] 

L (£15.) — A. C. Skinkeb, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset, 
Myrtle 88th (13,081), 4 y., 4 m., 2 w. ; s., Lord Passmore 2nd (2628) ^ 
i., Myrtle 25th (9834); 8. of d., Lord Currypool (1589). 

Glass 34. — Devon Heifer, in^MiUcor iu'Calfy calved in 1893. 

[4 entries.] 

L (£15.) — A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset, 
)io88 Bose 22nd of Found (13,608), 3 y., 3 m., 6 d. ; s., Masterpiece 
2837) ; d.. Moss Rose 16th (11,737) ; s. of d.. Baron Golsoncott 4th (2193). 

n. (£10.) — ^E. J. Stanley, M.P., Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater, Quantock 
Seauty 11th (13,638); 2 y., 9 m., 2 w., 2d.; s.. Baronet (1897); d.^ 
Beauty 8th (11,404) ; s. of d., Duke of Wellington (1955). 

Class 35. — Devon Heifer , calved in 1894. [6 entries.] 

L (£10.) — J. C. Williams, Werrington Park, Launceston, Flash (14,287) \ 
., Marmion (2642) ; d.. Flame 3rd (9932) ; s. of d., Eclipse (1728). 

n. (£5.) — J. C. Williams, Caerhays Castle, St. Austell, Nessie 2nd ; 
., Cardsharper (3082) ; d., Nessie (7989) ; s. of d.. Sir Michael (1646). 

TTT- (£2.) — A. C. Skinneb, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset, Iiady 
Jourton 8rd of Found (14,175), 2 y., 4 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; 8., Masterpiece 
2837) ; d.. Lady Bourton 2nd (11,675); s. of d., Freshman (2408). 

B. & H. C. — E. J. Stanley, M.P., Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater, 
Quantock Frineess (14,215), 2 y., 4 m., 1 w., 5 d. ; s., Soronet (1897) ; 
., Princess Dorothy (11,039) ; s. of d.. Tempter 2nd (2153). 

C. — Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hestercombe, Taunton, Cherry '(14>656),. 
y., 7 m., 1 w. ; s., Duke of Currypool (3096) ; d., Duchess 2nd (12,645) ; 
. of d.. Nobleman (2848). 

Class 36. — Devon Heifer, calved in 1895. [11 entries.] 

I. (£^.)— Sir W. Willlams, Bart, Heanton, Barnstaple, North Devon,. 
^ashion 5th, 1 y., 2 m. ; s., Pretty Middling ; d., Fashion 2nd ; s. of d., 
!aptain. 

H. (£6.) — E. MucKLOw, Whitstone Head, Holsworthy, Whitstone "Sevr 
fear's Gift (14,615), 1 v., 4 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Whitstone Landscape 
3371) ; d.. Lady Ida (12,385) ; s. of d., Duke of Bourton (2581). 

m. (£2.) — A. BowERMAN, Capton, Williton, Taunton, Bosebud, 1 y., 
m., 1 w., 5 d. ; s.. Starlight (3514) ; d.. Rose (13,783) ; s. of d., Palmerstou 
2474). 

B. & H. C. — J. C. Williams, Caerhays Castle, St. Austell, Ellen, 
'erry 4th ; s.. Captain (2204) ; d., Ellen Terry 3rd (12,561) ; s. of d., 
larmaduke (2280). 

H. C. — A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset, Bosalie 
th of Pound (14,783), 1 y., 4 m., 1 w., 2 d. ; 8., Compensator (2942) ; d , 
losalie 2nd (13,087) ; s. of d., Milkman (2841). 

C— J. C. Williams, Temptress 28rd; s., Doleful (2384); d., Ttmptrejs- 

[)th (12,572) ; s. of d., Marmaduke (2280). 



xiv Frizes awarded to Sltorthom Caitle. 

SHOBTHOBir. 

Glass 37,— Shorthorn Bull, calved in 1892 or 1893* [7 entries.] 

L (£15.) — G. Harrison^ Grainford Hall, Darlington, roan, Champion 
Cup (65,240), 3 y., 4 m., 1 w., 4 d., brtd by J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, 
Codford ; s., Challenge Cup (57,029) ; d., Cineraria ; s. of d., Commodore 
(54,118). 

JX (£10.) — G. Harrison, roan, Iiord Boycott Snd (65,788), 3 y., 8 m^ 
3 w., 6 d., bred by W. D. Fetch, Singlett Hall, Pocklington ; s., Jjord Boycott 
(57,687)j d., Miss Baroness 3rd ; s. of d., Duke of Hodge Beck (52,762). 

m, (£5.) — G. L. Foster-Harter, Puckrup Hall, Tewkesbury, roan, 
Royal Richard (66,223), 3 y., 1 m., 1 w., 6 d., bred by W. Taylor, New 
House, Kendal ; s., Jacobite (62,742) ; d., Bashful Queen ; s. of d^ Golden 
Duke (57,391). 

R. & H. C— F. W. Bond, Wargrave Manor, Twyford, Berks, roan, 
Royal Gwynne 2nd, 3 y., 3 w., 2 d., bred by J. Howell, Green Fara, 
Cardiff; s., Koyal Butterfly's Duke 2nd (56,454) ; d., Cymro Gheynne 3id 
(vol. xxxix. p. 427) ; s. of d., Heathfield (55,852). 

Glass SS.^Shorthom Bull, calved in 1894. [9 entrieB.] 

I. (£15.) — H.R.H. THE Prince of Wales, K.G., Sandringharo, Norfolk, 
roan, Celt, 1 y., 11 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Gael (60,856) ; d., Lily Burington ; 

8. of d.. Golden Silence (54,377). 

II. (£10.) — R. Stratton, ITie Duffryn, Newport, Monmoathshire, red, 
Red Rube (67,710), 2 y., 2 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s.. Medallion (56,175) ; d.. Row 
of Dufl'ryn ; s. of d., Garnet (51,289). 

m. (£5.) — H. Wyatt, Walton Grange Farm, Aylesbury, red, Hjurald, 

1 y., 9 m., 3 w,, 2 d. ; s., Hercules (54,424) ; d., Duchess 3rd ; s. of d., ViJe 
Duke (58,245). 

R. &; H. C. — ^W. GuEENWELL, Marden Park, Surrey, roan, Patriot, bred 
bv W. H. 0. Duncombe, Paisley ; s., Liberator (64,260) ; d., Buby Qoecn 
(il.B., vol. xli.) ; s. of d., Nansen Duke 10th (63,086). 

H. C. — G. Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, red, Wiltahira Count, 

2 y., 3 m., 2 w, 1 d, bred by J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wits: 
8., Count Lavender (60,545); d., Wiltshire Daisy; s. of d., lUsing Star 
(54,920). 

C. — P. L. Mills, Kuddington Hall, Nottingham, roan. Saint Stephen, 
1 y., 11 m., 11 d. ; s., Prince Stephen (64,603); d.. Jessamine; s. of d., 

Captain of the Guard (58,596). 

Class 39. — Shorthorn Bull, calved in 1895. [15 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — P. L. Mills, Kuddington Hall, Nottingham, roan, MaiingOi 
1 y., 3 m., 3 w., bred by W. Duthie, Tarves, Aberdeen ; s., Soottish Archer 
(59,893) ; d., Missie 118th ; s. of d., William of Orange. 

II. (£10.) — G. Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, red roan, Brigbt 
Archer, 1 y., 1 m., 1 w., 6 d., bred by W. Duthie, CoUynie, Aberdeenshire; 
8., Scottish Archer (59,893) ; d.. Bright Bell ; s. of d., Leon (49.^). 

m. (£5.) — J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, WfltSp led, Bapton 
Javelin, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. ; s., Prince Stephen (64,603) ; d., Jadnth ; s. of cU 

Commodore (54,118). 
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B. As H. C— C. W. Bbierley, Twyford Villa, Brimfield, R.S.O., roan, 
lango, 1 y., 1 m., 3 w., 2 d., bred by J. Kendall, Oddingley, TrjitwicL ; 
Captivator (60,445) ; d., Morw eiina 6th ; s. of d.. Earl of Naworth 3pd 
5,663). 

H. C. — R. Stbattox, The Duffryn, Newport, Mon., red, Bedstart, 
. m., 1 w., 1 d. ; s., Medallion (56,175) ; d., Birdseye; s. of d., Bellerophon 
7.471). 

Class 40. — Shorthorn Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1898, 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£16.)— C. W. Bbierley, Twyford Villa, Brimfield, R.S.O., red and 
hite, BoBedale Cowslip, 4 y., 9 m., 3 w., 2 d. ; s.. Wed King's Farewell 
10,159) ; d., Cowslip ; s. of d.. Javelin (46,530). 

EL (£10.)—- Mrs. E. Ross, Sloe Hill, Hitchin, roan, Lady Feggy 
arewell, 6 y., 11 m., 2 d. ; s., Prince of Fame 7th (59,6S0); d., I^dy 
sirewell 3rd ; s. of d.. Meadow King (50,052). 

B. — ^F. Platt, Bamby Manor, Newark, Notts, roan. Dowager of 
arrington, 4 y., 2 w., 2d., bred by P. L. Mills, Ruddington Hall ; s., 
arming Barrington Duke (60,290) ; d.. Dowager of Waterloo ; s. of d., 
Waterloo Victor (56,728). 

Class 41. — Shorthorn Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf calved in 1893. 

[11 entries.] 

I. (£15.)— C. W. Bbierley, Twyford Villa, Brimfield, R.S.O., roan, Queen 
f Hearts, 2 y., 10 m., 6 d. ; s., Rosedale Referee (61,650) ; d., The Queen ; 
of d., Rufus (48,648). 

H. (£10.) — J. D. Wiujs, Bapton Manor, Cpdford, Wilts, roan^Iiavender 
ountesB, 3 y., 3 m., 2 w. ; s.. Count Lavender (60,545) ; d.. Lavender 
Hh ; 8. of d., Ghondomar (55,821). 

m. (£8.) — F. W. Bond, Wargrave Manor, Twyford, white, Welah Gem, 
y ., 2 m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by Lord Bute, Cardiff Castle ; s., Unionist (60,093) 
, Bright Gem; s. of d.. Lord Granville (64,325). 

R. As H. C. — A. E. W. Dabby, Little Ness, Shrewsbury, white, Ness 
nowberry, 3 y., 4 m. ; s., Baron Leopold (60,317); d., Ness Bilberry 
of d.. Proconsul Pippin (56,360). 

C. — F. Platt, Bamby Manor, Newark, Notts, roan. Sea I«ark 2nd 

y., 9 m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by the Marquis of Kxeter, Burghley Park 

taraford ; s., Oxford Gwynne (59,564) ; d.. White Fog ; s. of d., Prince of 

Jrklevington 4th (53,466). 

Class 42. — SJiorthom Heifer , calved in 1894. [13 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — P. L. Mills, Ruddington Hall, Nottingham, roan, Scottish 
Blanche, 2 y., 3 m., 1 w., 6 d. ; s., Master of the Ceremonies (56,162) ; d., 
Waterloo Blanche 4th ; s. of d., Duke of Stroxton 2nd (55,632). 

H. (£5.) — J. D. Wn.Lis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, red. Seraph, 
y., 3 m., 2 w. ; s.. Roan Robin (57,992) ; d., Spicey 13th ; s. of d., Master- 
:roke (57,751). 

III. (£2.)— G. Habbison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, red, Bose 
tloBSom, 2 y., 2 m., 2 w., 3 d., bred by S. Campbell, Loft Hills, Kintore, 
.benleenshire ; s.. Clan Alpine (60,495); d., Roselinty ; s. of d., Gravesend 
16,401). 
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B. & H. C. — F. W. Bond, Wargrave Manor, Twyford, Berks, rcan, 
Wargrave Mareohal Niel, 2 y., 3 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; s., Rosedale Fanner 
(63,234) ; d., Gertrude 2nd (vol. xxxviii. p. 211); s. of d., Kissington Prince 
(59,760). 

H. C. — C. H. JoLiFFB, Goldicote, Stratford-on-Avon, roan. Twilight 
Dream, 2 y., 4 m., bred by C. "VV. Brierley, 'Jhe Lydiatcs, Brimficid ; 8^ 
Rosedale George (63,235) ; d.. Strawberry 5tli ; s. of d., Prosperitr 
(54,876). 

C. — Col. I. J. C. Herbert, C.B., C.M.G., Llanarth Court, Raglan, 
Mod., red and white, Beauty, 1 y., 11 m., 6 d., bred by the late J. A. 
Herbert, Llanarth Court, Raglan, Mon. ; s., Hiudlip 103rd (65,652) : — and 
H. Wyatt, Walton Grange Farm, Aylesbury, red, Brouglitoii IKiohess 
6th, 1 y., 7 m., 3 d. ; s., Hercules (54,424); d.,Broughton Duchess; s. of d^ 
Virgil (48,878). 

Class 43. — Shorthorn Heifer, calved in 1895. [14 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — F. Platt, Barnby Manor, Newark, Notts, roan, Dewy Mom 
2nd, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s.. Electric Light (65,443) ; d., Dewy Mom ; 
s. of d.. Flower Prince (58,968). 

IL (£6.) — J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, roan, Bapton 
Daisy, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w., 4 d.; s., Adolphus (66,604); d., Wiltshire Daisv; 

s. of d., Rising Star (55,920). 

III. (£2.) — P. L. Mills, Ruddington Hall, Nottingham, roan. Mistress 
Farewell, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; s.. Master of the Ceremonies (56,162); d., 
Springhill Farewell; s. of d.,Springhill Prince 3rd (58,180). 

B. & H. C. — R. Stratton, The DufFryn, Newport, Mon., white, 
Iilanfair, 1 y., 3 m., 4 w. ; s., Flag Signal (65,527); d., Llauwern ; s. of d., 
Signet (55,037). 

H. C— »C. W. Brierlet, Twyford, Brimfield, R.S.O., roan, Daooiiig 
Girl, 10 m., 3 w., 4 d.; s.. Darling's Delight (65,330); d.. Cinders:— and 
P. L. Mills, roan, Sittington Dowager, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. ; s.. Master of 
the Ceremonies (56,162); d.. Dowager of Rosedale; s. of d., Duke of 
Rosedale 19th (49,479). 

Class 43a.* — Pure Shorthorn Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, MuJbject to 
Conditions staled in Prize List. ' [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— Mrs. £. Ross, Sloe Hill, Hitohin, roan, Lady Peggy Farewell, 
y., 11 m., 2 d.; s., Prince of Fame 7th (59,680); d., Lady Farewell 3rd; 
s. of d.. Meadow King (50,052). 

II. (£6.)t— G. Taylor, Cranford, Hounslow, red. Wild Queen find, 
7 y., 8 ni., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Marquis of Kirklevington 3rd (53,277) ; d., Wild 
Queen ; s. of d.. Earl of Siddington 6th (51,189). 



Class i-^.^Hereford BuU, calved in 1892 or 1893. [4 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — J. H. Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominstefi Frinoe Bulbo 
(17,442), 3 y., 3 m., 6 d.; s., Rose Cross 2nd (14,865); d,. Blossom lOtb; 
«. of d., Hampton Court (8707). 

* The First Prize in this Class was given by the Shortlioni Jhirf Priie 
Fund Committee, and the Second Prize by the Bath and West and Sootbero 

Counties Society, 
t Specially recommended. 
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H, (£10.) — Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Worcester, Courtier, 
v., 11 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Royal Ruler (13,406); d.. Counterfeit; s. of d., 
xielbert (8185). 

C. — E. R. Payne, Thornbury Court, Bromyard, Thornbury Hope 
17,575), 3 y., 1 m., 1 w., 3 d., bred by E. Yeld, Endale, Leominster ; s., 
[o|>e ( 13,872) ; d.. Jubilee Peeress (vol. xxii. p. 755) ; s. of d., Rothschild 
?000). 

Class 45. — Hereford Bull, calved in 1894. [5 entiies.] 

I. (£15.)— E. Yeld, Endale, Leominster, Royal Hero (18,067), 

y., 3 ni., 1 w., 1 d., bred by Sir C. R. Boughton, Downton Hall, 

.udlow; s.. Royalist 3rd (16,958); d., Plum 6th; s. of d., Grand Duke 

5342). 

H. (£10.)— J. H. Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster, Red Cross 
18.040), 2 y., 3 m., 1 w., 6 d.; s.. Rose Cross 2nd (14,86o); d., Pearl 5th ; 
. of d.. Conjuror (5264). 

H. C— R. Gueen, The Whittem, Kington, Herefordshire, Sir Richard, 
: v., 3 ra., 1 d.; s.. Pioneer (16,269); d.. Silver Bell; s. of d., Horace 
lardwick (8748). 

Class 40. — Hereford Bull, calved in 1895. [11 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — R. Greex, The Whittem, Kington, Herefordshire, Nonsuch, 
. v., 4 m., 1 w., 1. d. ; s., Pioneer (16,269); d., Nura; s. of d., Defender 
98,071). 

H. (£10.) — J. H. Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster, Montezuma 
vol. xxvii.), 1 y., 2 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Good Cross (14,569) ; d., Lively 13th ; 
. of d., Iroquois (7039). 

m. (£8.) — J. Price, Court House, Pembridge, Herefordshire, David, 
v., 3 m., 2 d. ; s., Boniface (9600); d., Dowager 2ud ; s. of d., Pioneer 
14,025). 

H. C. — R. Palmer, Lodge Farm, Nazeing, Waltham Cross, Orgon. 
v., 4 m., 1 w., 2 d. ; s., Prospero (16,917); d., Wideawake; s. of d., Crown 
'rince (8464). 

C. — T. Fenn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow, Downton Sportsman, 1 y., 
ni., 3 w., 6 d. ; s. Launcclot (13,917) ; d., Sfiot; s. of d.. Sir Isaac (5598) : — 
nd H. W. Taylor, Showle Court, Ledbury, Aluminium, 1 y., 1 m., 1 w., 
d. ; s., Prompter (14,811) ; d., Clarissa ; s. of d., Mohican (8919). 

Class 47. — Hereford Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1893. 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — E. W. Caddick, Caradox, Ross, Nina, 4 y., 8 m., 1 w., 3 d. ; 
., Sir Edward (14,911); d., Nicola (vol. xvi. p. 91); s. of d., Lord Grosvenor 

7804). 

IL (£10.) — R. Palmer, Lodge Farm, Xazeing, Wnltham Cross, Whiskey, 
y., 2 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Crown Prince (8464) ; d., Wellingtonia 4th ; s. of d., 
.andlord (7073). 

H. C. — H. W. Taylok, Showle Court, Ledbury, Vain Lady, 5 y., 
in., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Cavalier (9682); d., Vain Lass; s. of d., Maidstone 
l>875). 

C. — E. Wight, Tedstone Court, Worcester, Bingle, 8 v., 9 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; 
.. Champion (968G) ; d., Whitonob 3rd ; s. of d.. Little Archer (6026). 
VOL. vn. — F. S. h 
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Class 48. — Hereford Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf ealced in 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — R. Green, Tlie "VVhittern, Kington, Herefordshire, 
Perilla, 3 y., 4 m., 2 w., 8 d. ; s., Whittem Grove (10,843); d., l 
fection ; s. of d.. Lord Wilton (4740). 

H. (£10.) — J. TuDGE, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, Salop, Prinoei 
3 y., 2 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Rupert (16,366) ; d., Golden Pippin ; s. of < 
(11,877). 

H. C. — E. W. Caddick, Caradoc, Ross, Graceflil, 2 y., 5 m., 

Cai-adoc Boy (16,617); d., Gertrude (vol. xix. p. 247); s. of d., 
(4907). 

Class 49. — Hereford Heifer , calved in 1894. [7 entries 

L (£10.) — R. Edwards, Stranj^worth, Pembridge, Herefordshire 
2 y., 3 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Sheriflfs Whittern Grove (16,990) ; d.. Bangle 
Shaftesbury (11,676). 

IL (£5.) — W. T. Barneby, Saltmarshe Castle, Bromyard, Idlao i 

1 m., 2 w,, 5 d., bred by the late \\\ Barneby ; s., Ricochet (16, 
Lilac 3rd; s. of d., Prince Arthur (11,554). 

in. (£a)— R. Green, The Whittem, Kington, Herefordshir 
Briar, 2 y., 4 m., 3 w.; s., Pioneer (16,269); d.. Wild Rose; s. of 
Stock (6651). 

H. C. — J. Price, Court House, Pembridge, Herefordshire, Qentlc 

2 y., 1 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Pioneer (14,025) ; d.. Governess ; s. of d., 
(7858). 

C. — H. W. Taylor, Showle Court, Ledbury, Whisper^ 2 y., 3 
s., Bombardier (12,869); d., Sister Mary; s. of d., Admiral (12,797) 

Class 50. — Hereford Heifer, calved in 1895. [11 entri 

I. (£7.) — E. Yeld, Endale, Ijeominster, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w., 5 d. 

Ou (16,800); d., Royal Daisy; s. of d.. Assurance (5193). 

H. (£5.) — A. E. HuGHKS, Wintercott, Leominster, Bountiflil, 1 
2 w., 3 d.; s., Albion (15,027) ; d., Barbara 2nd; s. of d., Scmbreese 

m. (£2.) — ^Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Worcester, Gav 
') m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Missionary (16,857) ; d.. Gazette ; s. of d., E03 

(13,406). 

H. C. — Col. Bridgford, C.B., Kinnersley, Hereford, Daisy, 1 
1 w., 1 d.; 8., Ardcarn (16,576); d., Lena ; s. of d., Byron (13,656] 

C. — E. W. Caddick, Caradoc, Ross, Caradoo Jewess, 1 y., 1 

(5 d. ; 8., Blagduu (16,548) ; d., Caradoc Jewel ; s. of d., President (1^ 

SUSSEX. 

Class bl.— Sussex Bull, calved in 1892 or 1893. [3 enti 

L (£15.) — Earl of Derby, Birtlev, Witley, Surrey, Pfood 
(1249), 4 y., 4 m., 1 w., 1 d.; s., Dog Daisy (1112); cU, PHd 
Family 2nd (2469) ; s. of d., Young Hartley (444). 

EL (£10.)--Earl Winterton, Shillinglee Park, Petworth, 
(1343), 3 y., 2 m., 1 w., 2 d., bred by J. S. Hodgson, Lythe BUI, -H 
8., Dog Daisy (1112); d., Laura 7th (3268) ; 8. of d., Loi^ QziM (- 
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I. (£5.)* — ^L. HuTH, Possingworth Manor, Waldron, Sussex, Fitzgerald 
I, 3 y., 7 m., 1 w., 5 d. ; s., Fitzgerald 8th (1204) ; d., Virgin 22nd 
7) ; s. of d., Fitzgerald (498). 

Class 62. — Sussex Bull, calved in 1894. [5 entries.] 

(£15.) — C. J. Lucas, Warnham Court, Horsham, Oxeye Srd, 2 y., 

., 3 w., 2 d., bred by the late C. T. Lucas ; s.. Lord Oxeye (954) ; d., 
icer 3rd (4202) ; s. of d., Drungewick 2nd (498). 

:. (£10.)— W. S. FoBSTEB, Gore Court, Maidstone, Qeoffrey (1375), 
,4 m., 4 d. ; s., Claude (1177) ; d., Gipsy Maid 3rd (5040) ; s. of d., 
)i (483). 

X (£6.) * — P. F. R. Saillabd, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, Saracen 
(1445), 2 y., 1 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s.. Silversmith 2nd (1115) ; d., (Cowslip Ist 
1) ; s. of d., Bedlam 3rd (660). 

:. C. — Earl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, LorcLQeorge Napier 
2), 2 y., 3 w. ; s., Gladiator (1171) ; d.. Lady Napier 2nd (5185) ; s. of d., 
3r(1149). 

. — L. HuTH, Possinsjworth Manor, Waldron, Sussex, Fitsgerald 19tli, 
10 m., 4 w. ; s., Fitzgerald 8th (1204) ; d., Tilly 9th (4444) ; s. of d., 
sian (626). 

Class 53. — Sussex Bull, calved in 1895. [11 entries.] 

(£15.) — Earl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Bellman (1412), 
4 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s.. Lord Oxeye of Wantley (1070) ; d., Broad Belle 
3) ; s. of d., Butterman (889). 

;. (£10.) — ^W. Wood, jun., Hassocks, Sussex, Pilgrim, 11 ul; s., 
lee 2nd (1346); d.. Young Mayflower (6113); s. of d., Dennett's 
(1018). 

I. (£8.)— P. F. R. Saillard, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, Spirit 2nd 
7), 1 y., 2 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Rochester (1114) ; d.. Duchess Fern ; s. of d., 
ing Duke (1333). 

. & H. C— P. F. R. Saillard, Saracen Srd (1446), 1 y., 2 m., 3 d. ; 

ilversmith 2nd (1115) ; d.. Cowslip (3951) ; s. of d., Bedlam 3rd (660). 

. C. — A. Agate, Grandford House, Horsham, Prince John of Hor- 
n, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s.. Prince John (1261) ; d.. Gentle 10th (4415) ; 
d.. Nobleman (707) : — W. Beldam, Lyminster, Arundel, Abbot 2nd, 
4 m., 1 w., 5 d. ; s., The Abbott (1357); d., Eleanor (5298); s. of d.. 
;ht of Woodmancote (962): — W. S. Forster, Gore Court, Maidstone, 
time (1416), 1 y., 2 m., 3 w., 2 d. ; s., Claude (1177) ; d.. Butterfly 2nd 
2) ; s. of d., Lord Fitzgerald (702) : — L. Huth, Possingworth Manor, 
iron, Sussex, 10 m., 1 w., 6 d. ; s., Fitzgerald 12th; d.. Virgin 20th 
1) ; s. of d.. Lord Beckley 6th (700) : — C. J. Lucab, Warnham Court, 
ham, Eau de Vie 2nd, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w., 2 d., bred by the late C. 'J'. 
s ; s.. Lord Oxeye (954) ; d.. Brandy 6th (3918) ; s. of d., Hadlow 3rd 
) ; — Earl Wikterton, Shillinglee Park, Petworth, Shakespeare, 1 v., 
, 2 w., 3 d. ; 8., Shylock (1343); d.. Sempstress 4th (6093); s. of d., 
m (1043) :— and F. Wabde, Aldon, Addiugton, West Mailing, Kent, 
:e of Aldon, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w., 5 d.; s.. Dog Kose (1036); a, Aldon 
[)ell (6047) ; s. of d., King Alfred (340). 

* Specially Koommended. 

b2 
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Class 54. — Sussex Goto, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1893. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — ^W. S. FoRSTER, Gore Court, Maidstone, Flo (5879), 4 y., 4 m., 
3 w., 5 d. ; s., Gondolier (1001); d., Wadhurst Marygold (5050); s. of d, 
Lord Charles. 

II. (£10.)— F. Wabde, Aldon, Addington, West Mailing, Aldon 
Prebble C (6057), 3 y., 11 m., 1 w., 2 d. ; s., Redhill Golddust (927) ; d., 
Prebble C 1st (3320) ; s. of d., Steyning (309). 

III. (£3.)— W. S. FoRSTER, Careless E 7th (5865), 6 y., 1 m., 3 w., 5 d., 
bred by Major Kirkpatrick, Horton Park, Hythe ; s., Redhill Golddust (927); 
d., Careless E 5th (3661) ; s. of d., Napoleon 2nd (353). 

R. & H. C. — Eabl op Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Honey Lass 
(5851), 4 v., 4 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Lord Oxeye (954) ; d., Honey 3rd (3753); 
s. of d., Percy (712). 

H. C. — L. HuTH, Possingworth Manor, Waldron, Sussex, Qentle 11th 
(5130), 7 y., 1 m., 2 w., 2 d. : s.. Lord Beckley 6th (700)^ d., Gentle 9tli 
(3731) ; s. of d.. Sir William (520). 

C. — C. J. Lucas, Wamham Court, Horsham, Verity 2ndy 6 y., 8 m., 
2 w., 3 d., bred by the late C. T. Liicas ; s., Golden Horn (754) ; d., Veritas 
(3852) ; s. of d., Goldston (600). 

Class 55. — Sussex Heifer, in'Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1893. 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — G. Warde, Tutsham, West Farleigh, Maidstone, Dulcimer 
3rd (6365), 2 v., 11 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s.,. Dog Rose (1086) ; d., Dulcimer 
(6066) ; s. of d.,' Hadlow 3rd (824). 

II. (£10.) — W.S. FoRSTER, Gore Court, Maidstone, Bemina (6203), 
2 y., 10 m., 6 d. ; s., Gondolier (1001) ; d., Stately (3832) ; s. of d., Lord 
Beacons6eld (459). 

III. (£3.)*— Earl of Derby, Bh-tley, Witley, Surrey, Novice (6183), 
2 y., 11 m., 1 d. ; s.. Gladiator (1171); d., Noblesse (3078); s. of d., 
Drungewick (456). 

Class 56. — Sussex Heifer, calved in 1894. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — F. Warde, Aldon, Addington, West Mailing, Kent, Aldon 
Butterfly 2nd (6669), 2 y., 3 m., 2 w. ; s., Dog Rose (1036) ; d.. Butterfly 
12th (4354) ; s. of d., Buffer (663). 

II. (£6.)— Earl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Carnation. (6494), 
2 y., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Gladiator (1171) ; d.. Cuckoo (5462) ; s. of d., Frank (997). 

III. (£2.) — W. Beldam, Lyminster, Arundel, Lyminster Maid, 1 y., 
11 m., 3 d.; s.. The Abbott (1357); d., Alwyn Maid (6304); s. of d., 
Oxheart (842). 

R. & H. C. — Major Best, Park House, Boxley, Maidstone, Flora (6474), 
2 y., 4 m., 4 d. ; s., Marechal Niel (1180) ; d., Grandiflora (4627) ; s. of d., 
Frankfort 1st (811). 

H. C. — W. S. FoBSTER, Gore Court, Maidstone, Patience (6617), 2 y., 
2 m., 2 w., 3 d.; s., Claude (1177); d.. Pretty Maid 6th (3668); s. of d.r 
Honest Boy (544) :— and P. F. R. Saillard, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, 

• Specially recommended. 
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Wind 8rd (6646), 1 y., 11 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Silversmith 2nd (1115) ; d.. 
Wind (4830) ; s. of d., Statesman (1022). 

Class 57. — Sussex Heifer ^ calved in 1895. [10 entries.] 

I (£7.)— P. F. R. Saillard, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, Maud (6928). 
1 y., 2 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s.. Silversmith 2nd (1115) ; d., Cherry Tart (5662) ; 
i.ofd., Saracen (1032). 

n. (£5.) — C. J. Lucas, Warnham Court, Horsham, Toque, 1 y., 4 m., 
t w., 6 d., bred by the late C. T. Lucas; s.. Prince John (1261) ; d., Bonette 
t3th (5501) ; s. of d., Nobility (838). 

HL (£2.) — Eabl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Honey Royal 
'6774), 1 y., 4 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Proud Prince (1249) ; d., Honey Lass 
;5851) ; 8. of d.. Lord Oxeye (954). 

R. & H. C. — G. Warde, Tutsham, West Farleigh, near Maidstone, 
jhuety Girl, 1 y., 2 m., 5 d. ; s.. Prince John (1261) ; d., Columbine 6th 
4410) ; s. of d., Oxford Duke (708). 

H. C. — Major Best, Park House, Boxley, Maidstone, Boxley Acorn, 
y., 3 m., 1 w. ; 8., Marechal Niel (1180) ; d., Acorn : — Earl of Derby, 
3erry Bright (6769), 1 y., 2 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s.. Jubilee 2nd (1346) ; d., 
Jerry 12th (4835) ; s. of d., Sir John (851) :— W. S. Forster, Gore Court, 
iaidstone, Bosebud 3rd (6793), 1 y., 3 m., 5 d. ; s., (Gondolier (1001) ; d., 
Rosebud 1st (3825) ; s. of d., Frankenstein 2nd (328) : Earl Winterton, 
hillinglee Park, Petwortli, Sweet Pea 2nd, 1 y., 3 d. ; s., Shylock (1343) ; 
., Sweet Pea (5315) ; s. of d.. Gold (815) :— G. Warde, Tutsham Lady, 
y., 4 m., 2 w. ; s.. Prince John (1261) ; d.. Noble Lady 5th (4419) ; s. of d., 
Tobleman (707) : — ^and W. Wood, jun.. Hassocks, Sussex, Woodmancote 
jass 3rd, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s.. Fen Goldsmith (1212) ; d., Woodman- 
3te Lass 2nd (6112) ; s. of d., Don John (1029). 



JEBSEY. 

Class 58. — Jersey Bull, ccdved in 1892 or 1893. [6 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — Mrs. C. McIntosh, Havering Park, Romford, Essex, dark 
rey. Reaper, 3 y., 11 m., 2 w., 5 d., bred by J. T. Michel, Jersey ; s., 
Radical (1470) ; d., Maud (3396) ; s. of d., Beau Gustavo (865). 

H. (£10.) — J. F. Hall, Chilcote Manor Farm, Wells, Somerset, dark 
awn. Marquis, 3 y., 49 w., 4 d., bred by J. B. Cole, Sunnybuik, 
Veymouth ; s., Duke of Abercom 3rd (4074) ; d., Madge (vol. v. p. 504) ; 
. of d.. Prince Welcome (1936). 

m. (£5.) — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, brown, 
lay Lord (1943, J.H.B.), 3 y., 4 m., 3 w., 6 d., bred by C. Simon, St. 
Fohn's, Jersey ; s., Wonder Lad (1390, J.H.B.) ; s. of d., Polite Carlo (1418, 
r.H.B.). 

B. — Mrs. Starkie, Mitchells, Saffron Walden, Essex, whole, Gronfille*8 
[jad, 3 y., 3 w., od. ; s., Hillside Lad (3369) ; d., Gronfille ; s. of d., Grouville's 
Champion (3346). 

Class 59. — Jersey JBtiZZ, calved in 1894. [20 entries.] 

L (£15.) — E. Mathews, Chequers Mead, Potters Bar, dark fawn, Malta, 
I y., 7 m., 3 w. ; s., Noirmant's Boy (4646) ; d., Orange Flower (vol. vi. 
p. 160); 8. of d., Scarsdale Dundee (3782). 
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H. (£10.)— Mrs. C. McIntosh, Havering Park, Romford, Essex, fawn, 
Mont PeUier (Reg. No. 12, E.J.H.B.), 2 y., 1 m., 3 w., 5 d., bred by J. 
Fallot, Jersey; s., What Wanted (1259); d.. Duchess; s. ofd.. Sir Richard. 

III. (£5.) — Sir G. CJreenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrino:ton, brown, 
Golden Baron (2067, I.U.B.), 2 y., 4 m., 4 w., bred by T. Mourant, 
Trinity, Jersey ; s.. Golden Pink (1419, I.H.B.) ; d., Queen Lass (1179, 

i.h.b:). 

B. & H. C. — J. Brutton, 7, Princes Street, Yeovil, dark grey. Golden 
Lad, 2 v., 1 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s.. Useful (4730) ; d., Grolden Lass 5th ; s. ofd., 
Vulcan (3906). 

H. C. — S. Baxen'dale, Bonningtons, Ware, whole, Baal (93), 1 y., m., 
2 w., 4 d.; 8., Rechab 58th (4681); d.. Balm 2nd (168, vol. vL p. 23); 
s. of d., Nelson (3564) : — W. Mc. K. Bhadlkt, Ley lands, Meopham, Kent, 
whole, Prince of Beresford, 2 y., 2 m., 2 w., 5 d., bred by C. Mourant, 
St. Saviour's, Jersey; s.. Gamboge Lad (1798 I.H.B.) ; d.. Fancy (423, 
I.H.B.) ; s. of d., Grey (1094) :— A. E. McMullen, Vale House, Hertford, 
(lark fawn, Duke, 1 y., 5 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Marquis (4931, E.J.H.B.); 
d., Valentine lOlh (vol. vi. p. 610); s. of d., Promise (2819, E.J.H.B.):- 
and Mrs. A. Perkinp, Oakdene, Holm wood, Surrey, whole brown, Fame's 
Duke, 2 y., 3 m., bred by P. Labey, Grouville, Jersey; s., Duke of Carteret 
(J.H.B., 1790); d., Fame 8th (J.H.B., 3421). 

C. — L. P. Fowler, Little Bushey Farm, Herts, Buddigore, 1 y., 9 m., 1 w., 
bred by J. Falle, St. Martin's, Jersey ; s., Lord Smart (1684) ; d., Victoria 3rd 
(4781): — and Col. W. A. Hankey, Beaulieu, near Hastings, whole. Golden 
Spur, 2 y., 2 m., 2 w., bred by J. G. Le Contour, St. John's, Jersey; s.. 
Golden Lad (1242, I.H.B.); d.. Bonny Lass (4577) ; s. of d., Sapeur (1358). 

Class 60. — Jersey BuU, calved in 1895, [36 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — J. R. CoRBETT, More Place, Betchworth, Surrey, fawn, 
Harry 4tli, 1 y., 1 m., 1 w. ; s., Franciscan ; d., Harebell A. ; s. of d., 

Reti 2nd. 

II. (£10.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, silver grey, 
Planet, 1 y., 1 ra., 2 w., 2 d.; s., Spot's Lad (4389); d., Pontorson 2nd 
(vol. v. p. 596); s. ofd., Pandora's Boy (3619). 

III. (£8.) — W. Barron, Taplow House, Bucks, grey, Ijord Dandy, 
10 m., 5 d. ; s., Lord of the Isles (4612); d.. Dandelion (Reg. ix. p. 11); 
s. of d., Lily's Bud (3469). 

R. & H. C. — Lord Rothschild, fawn, Tulip's Lady 1 y., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., 

Song>ter (4710) ; d., Tulii) 3rd (vol. vi. p. 381); s. of d.. Spot's l4ad (4389). 

H. C. — S. Baxexdale, Bonningtons, Ware, whole, Bildad (106), 1 y., 1 ni., 
2 d. ; s., Tim (74, vol. vi. p. 501) ; d., Bramble 3rd (198, vol. vi. p. 68) ; s. of d., 
Jonathan 39th (4201) : — H. J. Corkish, Thomford, Sherborne, Dorset, dark 
brown, Bacer, 1 y., 4 ni., 1 w., 3 d., bred by N. Gorvel, St. Helier'8, 
Jersey ; s., Golden Hero (1S33, J.H.B.) ; d., La Fountain's Mabel (6910, 
J.ll.B.) : — J. R. CoRiJETT, fawn, Starling, 11 m., 2 w. ; s.. Little Goldie; 
d., Stargazer C. ; s. of d., Franciscan : — Sir G. Green all, Bart., Walton Hall, 
Warrington, brown, Golden Glory, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w., 1 d., bred by T. 
Mourant, Trinity, Jersey ; s., (iranny's Golden King (1867, J.H.B.) ; d.. Queen 
Lass (1179, J.H.B.) : — G. C. Kxight, Baldhonis Park, Rii8i)er, Sussex, 
brown, Eufus, 1 y., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Xorwaktus (Reg. ix. p. 65) ; d., Badna; 
s. of d., William Tell (4447) :— E. Mathews, Chequers Mead, Potters Bar, 
grey, Golden Star, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w., 6 d., bred by F. Vasselin, St. John's, 
Jersey; s.. Golden Hero (4857); d., Issue; s. of d.. Distinction's Pride 
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(4060) : — A. E. McMullen, Vale House, Hertford, dark grey, La Chasse 
Baron, 1 y., 1 ni'> ^ w., bred by P. Le Brocq, Jersey ; s., La Chasse Prince 
[1927, J.H.B.) ; d.. Lady of Avenel (6174, F.S.) :— Mrs. C. McIntosh, 
Havering Park, Romford, Essex, grey, Lucifer, 9 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s.. Morning 
itar (E.J.H.B.); d.. Match Box 2nd (5317, J.H.B.) ; s. of d.. Fern King 
1558, J.H.B.) : — and Sir J. Blyth, Bart., Blythwood, Stansted, Essex, fawn, 
Distinction's Omega, 1 y., 4 m., 6 d. ; s.. Distinction's Champion ; d.. 
Distinction's Alpha ; s. of d., Distinction's Pride (4060). 

C. — Capt. Hon. T. S. Brand, R.N., Glynde, Lewes, Sussex, whole, Nero, 
11 m., 1 w. ; s., Cprreze ; d., Dairy Lass 2nd ; s. of d.. Sambo (2003) : — Sir 
J. Greenall, Bart., fawn, Perry Farm Golden Mine, 1 y., 1 m., 3 d., 
}red by J. A. Desreaux, St. Mary's, Jersey; s.. Golden Mine (1979, 
J.H.B.); d., Trial's Lassie (4984, J.H.B.) :—CoL W. A. Hankey, 
Beaulieu, near Hastings, whole, Prince Qrouville, 11 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; 
}., Grouville's Dairyman (4153) ; d., Your.g Queen 4th ; s. of d., Biron (1375, 
I.H.B.) :—Q>, E. Keyser, Aldermaston Court, Reading, light grey, Columbus 
5rd, 10 m., 1 w., 2 d., bred by C. D. E. Fortumer, Stanmore, Middlesex ; 
^ Columbus 2nd (4036); d., Belinda; s. of d., Berkeley 2nd (2246):--Col. 
r. B. Shaw Hellier, Womburne, Wodehouse, Wolverhampton, whole, 
BCiOor, 1 y., 4 m., 3 w., 1 d., bred by John Arthur, St. Mary's, Jersey ; 
I., Golden Hero (4857); d., Clementine 2nd (3087); s. of d., Pollux (I.H.B., 
^71): — F. Freeman Thomas, Ration, Willingdon, Sussex, dark grey, 
Dransvaal, 1 v., 1 m., 1 w., 4 d. ; s., Wigton Boy ; d., Elegant ; s. of d., 
^rd Arundel (2619) : — and F. Freeman Thomas, dark fa^\Ti, Butter Tooth, 
11 m., 2 w. ; s., Butterfly (4006) ; d., Harebell B. ; s. of d., Martin's Duke 
3523). 

Special Prizes, given hy the English Jersey Cattle Society ^ for the Best 
Jersey Bull, under 2 years old, eligible for the English Jersey Cattle 
Society's Herd Book, exhibited in Class 59 or 60, descended through 
the sire or dam from a cow that has won a prize or certificate of merit 
in the English Jersey Cattle Society's Butter Tests, [24 entries.] 

L (£5.) — J. R. Corbett, More Place, Betch worth, Surrey, fawn. Starling, 
.1 m., 2 w. ; s., Little Goldie ; d., Stargazer C; s. of d., Franciscan. 

IL (£3.) — S. Baxendale, Bonningtons, Ware, whole, Baal (93), 1 y., 
I m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Rechab 58th (4681) ; d., Balm 2nd (168, vol. vi. p. 23) ; 
. of d.. Nelson (3564). 

III. (£2.)— Sir J. Blyth, Bart., Blythwood, Stansted, Essex, fawn, 
Distinction's Omega, 1 y., 4 m., 6 d. ; s., Distinction's Champion; d., 
Mstinction's Alpha ; s. of d.. Distinction's Pride (4060). 

R. — H. J. Cornish, Thornford, Sherborne, Dorset, dark brown, Racer, 
. y., 4 m., 1 w., 3 d., bred by N. Gorvel, St. Heller's, Jersey; s., Golden 
lero (1833, J.H.B.); d., La Fountain's Mabel (6910, J.H.B.). 

C. — Capt. Hon. T. S. Brand, R.X., Glynde, Lewes, Sussex, whole, 19'ero, 
1 m., 1 w. ; s., Correze ; d., Dairy Lass 2nd ; s. of d., Sambo (2003). 

Class 01. — Jersey Cow^ in-Milk or in-Calf calved before 1893. 

[22 entries.] 




witch 
(oignan 
J.H.B., 4063). 
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TL (£10.) — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, fawn, 
Mabel 23rd (3231, 1.H.B.). 8 y., 3 m., 2 w., 3 d., breJ by W. J. Labey, 
Grouville, Jersey ; s., Eveiton King (390, I.H.B.) ; d., Mabel 13th (1125, 
I.H.B.). 

HL (£8.) — Lord Rothschild, brown grey, Gipsy Queen 2nd (J.H.B., 
5052), 4 y., 3 m., 4 w., 1 d., bred by J. Falbe, St. Martin, Jersey ; »., Golden 
Lad (E.J.H.B., 3324) ; d., Gipsy Queen (440). 

B. & H. C. — Col. W. A. Hankey, Beaulieu, near Hastings, wbole, 8t 
Brelade's Iisdy, 6 y., 9 d., bred by J. Bobinson, St. Broladts, Jersey; s, 
Maufants Carlo (3572) ; d., Mrs. Denne (3526, LH.B.). 

H. C— Sir J. Blyth, Bart., Blythwood, Stanstcd, Essex, grey, Princess 
Alice, 8 y., 3 m., 1 \v., bred by J. T. Michel, Jersey ; s., Pollux (871, 1.H.B.); 
d., Alice 4th (526, I.H.B.) :— Sir G. Green all, Bart., brown, Daic^ of the 
Valley, 6 y., 3 ni., 1 w., 1 d., bred by J. C. Le Sueur, St. Saviour's, Jersey; s., 
Ct, Wolseley (928, I.H.B.) ; d., Beauty of Ogden (3563, I.H.B.) :— J. F. Hall, 
Chilcote Manor Farm, Wells, Somerset, fawu and white, Howena 10th, 
9 y., 4 m.; s.. Wrangler (3003) ; d., Rowena 4th (J.H.B.); s. of d., Erebus 
(1559):— J. F. Hall, grey and white, Silver Bell 2nd, 7 y., bred by — 
Suoden, Alvechurch; s.,PiinceRullecourt (3678); d., Silver Bell (imported) : 
— Lord Rothschild, brown. Dairy's Golden, 4 v., 6 m., 1 w., 1 d., bred 
by W. J. Labey; s., Golden Lad (E.J.H.B., 3324); d., Darkey; s. of d., 
Dairy Pride (J.J.H.B., 186) : — and Mrs. Starkie, Mitchells, Saffron, Walden, 
whole, Granddaughter, 5 y., 1 m., 2 w., 6 d., bred by E. G. de la Perelle, 
Jersey ; s.. Sir William 2nd (3810) ; d.. Daughter (2912, P.S.C.) ; s. of d., 
Volunteer (2983). 

C. — Sir J. Blyth, Bart., grey, Snowflake 4th, 8 y., 2 d., bred by J. C. 
Le Sueur; s., Everton King (1565); d., Snowflako (714, LH.B.) :— and 
Mrs. C. McIntosh, Havering Park, Romford, Essex, grey, Ville Au Bas 
Iiady 4th, 4 y., 2 d., bred by J. Perrier, Jersey: s.. Wonder Lad (1390, 
J.H.B.) ; d., Ville Au Bas Lady (940, P.C.J.H.B.) ; s. of d.. Royal Oak P. 
(286, H.C., J.H.B.). 

Class 62. — Jersey Heifer, tn-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1893. 

[14 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — Mrs. C. McIntosh, Havering Park, Romford, Essex, brown, 
Golden Buttercup, 3 y., 3 m., 2 w., 6 d., bnd by W. Alexander, St. 
Mary's, Jersey; s.. Golden Lad (1242); d.. Snap Buttercup 2nd (338S, 
H.C., J.H.B.) ; s. of d.. Due de Chambord (580). 

H. (£10.) — Sir J. Blyth, Bart., Blythwood, Stansted, Essex, fawn. Bay 
Iieaf, 3 y., 2 w., 3 d., bred by E. Ballaine, Jersey ; s., Skinner (I. U.B., 1620); 
d., Jeanne d'Arc 2nd (I.H.B., 2841). 

m. (£8.) — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, fawn, 
Golden Mona, 3 y., 3 w. ; s.. Golden Lad (1242, J.H.B.) ; d., Mona 7ih 
(3694, J.H.B.). 

B. — A. E. McMoLLEN', Vale House, Hertford, brown. Bijou V., 2 y., 

8 m., 5 d., bred by Frauds Vasselic, St. Mary's, Jersey ; s., Gordon Roy 
(1518); d.. Bijou IH. (4877). 

Class 63. — Jersey Heifer ^ calved in 1894. [29 entries.] 

L (£10.) — A. S. Marsden Smedley, Normanhurst, Matlock, whole, 
Mignonne, 2 y., 3 m., 1 w., 2 d., bred by T. Fas Hinault, Tiinity, Jersey; 
s., I'asha (No. 1804) ; d.. Belle Mignonne. 
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n. (£5.) — ^LoRD Rothschild, Tring Park, Tiing, Herts, fawn, Oxford 
affodil, 1 y., 11 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; s., Nunthorpe (4G48) ; d., Oxford Buttercup 
oL vi. p. 450) ; s. of d., Golden Lad (3324). 

nL (£2.) — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, brown, 
Appy III.9 2 y., 2 m., 3 w., 2 d., bred by A. le Goubey, Jersey ; s., Tudor 
682, (I.H.B.); d., Happy (4608). 

B. & H. C. — Mrs. A. Perkins, Oakdene, Holm wood, Surrey, whole fawn, 
onny Fancy, 2 y., 2 m., 3 w., 3d.; s., Lord of the Sunny Isles (4243) ; 
, Golden Fancy ; s. of d.. Golden Nero (3325). 

H. O. — W. Barron, Taplow House, Bucks, fawn. Lady Tidy Srd, 2 v., 
m., 1 w. ; 8., Lord of tlie Isles (4612) ; d.. Lady Tidy (vol. v. p. 715) ;. 
of d.. Sir Joe (3799) : — Fowler and De la Pjirrelle, Southampton, solid, 
Dlip» 2 y., 4 m., 1 w., bred by T. Pantier, Jersey ; s., Result (1667, 
H.B.) ; d., La Croix Kose II. (5021, J.H.B.) : — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., fawn, 
aisy's (Jem, 2 y., 2 w.; s.. Little Gem (1828, 1.H.B.); d., Daisy of tli& 
ftllcy : — and his fawn and white, White Mona, 2 y., 1 m., 1 d. ; s.. Golden 
id (1242, I.H.B.); d., Mona 5th (2619, LH.B.):— and Lord Eothschild, 
wi. Bangle, 2 y., 2 m., 4 w., 1 d., bred by J. E. Baudains, St. Peter's,, 
trsey ; s.. Skinner (1620) ; d., St. John's Twist (6798). 

C. — W. Barron, fawn, Phyllis 2nd, 2 y., 1 d. ; s., Lord of the Isles 
612) ; d., Phyllis CReg. ix. p. 11) ; s. of d., Golden Prince :— Sir J. Blyth, 
irt, Blyth wood, Stansted, Essex, fawn. Distinction's Brebis, 1 y., 11 m. ; 
Distinction's Pride (4060); d., Brebis 6th :—T. D. Ddtton, Springball, 
wbridgeworth, Herts, brown, tongue and tail black, Qladioli 3rd, 
y., 4 m., 3 w., 4 d., bred by Fr^res Queree, Jersey ; s.. Simon (J.H.B., 
46); s. of d.. Gladioli (J.H.B., 4731) :— and A*^. Gibbs, Tyntesfield, 
istoi^ broken, Kitty's Surprise, 2 y. ; s.. Golden Prince (4559) ; d., 
itty's Pet; a. of d.. Kaiser's Prince (3420). 

Glass 64. — Jersey Heifer , calved in 1895. [41 entries.] 

L (£7.) — F. Freeman Thomas, Ratton, Willingdon, Sussex, fawn, 
eath, 10 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s.. Butterfly (4006) ; d., Hilarity ; s. of d., Cloth 
Gold. 

EL (£5.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, fawn, Remem- 
ance, 10 m., 3 w., bred by Mrs. F. Lamy, St. Clement's, Jersey ; s., 
»lden Pride (1903, J. J.H.B.) ; d.. Broadside Queen (2538, J.J.H.B.). 

TTT- (£2.)— C. G. Knight, Baldhorns Park, Rusper, Sussex, fawn, 
^ylas, 8 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., William Tell (4447) ; d., Aja ; s. of d., Jacky 
193). 

B. &• H. C. — Mrs. C. McIntosii, Havering Park, Romford, Essex, fawD, 
)ve 2nd (E. J.H.B.), 10 ni., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Sir June (1917) ; d., Love 
,H.B.) ; s. of d.. Golden Lad (1242). 

H. C. — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, fawn, Plum, 
y., 1 m., 1 w., 6 d.; s., Gay Lord (1943, l.H.B.) ; d.. Currant 4th (3560, 
LB.): — E. Mathews, Chequers Mead, Potters Bar, fawn, Noirmont'a 
leen, 9 m., 1 d. ; s., Noirmoni's Boy (4646); d.. Young Queen 4th 
)1. vi. p. 497) ; s. of d., Everton Lord (3258) : — Mrs. A. Perkins, Oak 
me, Holmwood, light fawn, Valkyrie, 1 y., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Harry Lynx 
L71); d., Valentine; s. of d., Angela's Lad (1307): — and F. Freeman 
[OMAS, fawn broken, Abutilow, 10 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Butterfly (4006) ; 
Abbuna Jewel ; s. of d., Lord Ratton (3488). 

C. — W. Barron, Taplow House, Bucks, fawn, Phyllis Srd, 1 y., 
w., 3 d. ; s.. Lord of the Isles; d., Phyllis (Reg. ix. p. 11); s. of d,. 



i. 
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Golden Prince ; — and his fawn, Iiady of the IiaJce 0tli, 11 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; 
»., Dora*s Champion; d., Lady of the Lake 5th ; s. of d., Viola's Pride:— Sir j.; 
J. Blytii, Bart., Blythwood, Stansted, Essex, dark ^ey, HUlside Snow- j 
flake, 1 y., 2 m., 1 w., 5 d.; s., Hillside Lad (1163); d., Snowflako 4th; j 
8. of d., Everton King (1565): — Capt. Hon. T. S. BRA^iTD, R.N., Glynde, , 
Lewes, Sussex, whole, Nectar, 10 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Correze ; d., Joyful i 
Girl ; s. of d., Kaiser's Prince : — Mdme. de Falbe, Luton Hoc Park, May j 
Queen 2nd, 11 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s.. Plucky Lad ; d.. May Queen ; s. of dt 
Rival King (4343):— M. Marcus, High Trees, Redhill, Surrey, fawn, ^ 
Sunbeam 2nd, II ro., 1 w. ; s.. Little Goldie; d., Sunflower 5tli; s. of d., 
Mourier King 2nd (3557) : — A. E. McMullen, Vale House, Hertford, grey 
fawn, Scotch Lassie 2iid, 9 m. ; s., Perryfarm Glory (4659) ; d., iscotch 
Lassie ; s. of d., Lord Wolseley 3rd : — ^and for his rich dark fawn, Black 
Bess 2nd, 9 m., 13 d. ; s.. La Chasse Prince (1927, J.H.B.) ; d.. Black Bess 
(F.S., 8192):— Mrs. C. McIntosh, fawn, Zenobia 48rd (E.J.H.B.), 
9 m., 2 d. ; s., Keaiier (4984, E.J.H.B.) ; d., Zenobia 38tli (vol. vi. p. 638); 
s. of d., Bounce (1768) :— and for her brown, Qolden Buttercup 2nd 
E.J.H.B.), 11 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s., Multon (2028); d., GKdden Buttercup 
J.H.B.); 8. of d., Golden Lad (1242) :—T. Taylor, Harpendenbur}', 
Redboum, St. Albans, fawn, Una, bred by M. Rose, Oak Lea, Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex: — K. A. Vaxsittart, North Cray Place, Foot's Cray, Kent, 
fawn, Honoria, 1 y., 1 m., 1 w. ; s.. Mariner ; d., Signorina ; s. of d,. Royal 
Cicero : — and W. A. Wiqram, Hersham House, Walton-on-Thames, fawn, 
Heather, 11 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Pickwick (4964) ; d., Heliotrope; s. of d., 
Harry (4580). 

GUEBNSEY. 

Class 65. — Guernsey Bull, calved in 1892 or 1893. [7 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — Sir F. Mon'Tefiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, Sussex, fawn 
and white. Signalman (585), 4 y., 4 m., bred by C. Barfoot^ Bishopstoke, 
Hants; s., Squire of Fig Tree (370) ; s. of d., Gentrice (561). 

IL (£10.) — W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Seaview, Isle of Wight, orange fawn 
and white, FroUc 5th (612, E.G.H.B.), '3 y., 1 m., 3 w. ; s., The General 
(444, E.G.U.B.); d.. Frisky (357, E.G.H.B.). 

III. (£5.) — Express Dairy Company, Limited, College Farm, Finchley, 
Middlesex, orange fawn and white. Ambassador, 3 y., 4 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; bred 
by J. W. Martcl, Castel, Guernsey; s., Meridian (735, R.G.A.S.); d., Hilda 
2nd (2035, Pv.Ct.A.S.). 

B. & V. H. C. — A. H. Wingfield, Ampthill, red and white, Benefiw- 
tor (059, E.G.H.B., vol. ii.), 3 y., 4 ni., 2 w., 5 d., bred by J. Bourgaisc, 
Gron, St. Saviour's, Guernsey; s., Willing Lad (752, P.S., R.G.H.S.); d., 
Benefactress 4th (381, P.S., K.G.ll.S.). 

Class 06. — Guernsey Bully calved in 1894. [12 entries.] 

I. (£15.)— H. J. GiBBs, Milford, Salisbury, fawn, Masher 4th (931, 
R.G.A.S.), 2 v., 2 m., 1 d., brtd by D. Gaudion, St. Sampson's, Guernsey; 
s., Masher (705, H.G.A.S.); d., Blanch Flower 4th (3569, R.G.A3.). 

n. (£10.)— Dowager Lady Heathcote, Beechwood, Totton, Hants, lemon 
and white, Milo (No. 808, vol. xii. E.G.C.S.), 1 y., 11 m., 2 w.; s., Signal- 
man (No. 585, vol. ix. E.G.C.S.) ; d., MeiTy (No. 2244, vol. ix. E.G.C.S.). 

in. (£5.)— Sir F. A. MoNTKf tore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, fawn and 
white. Sir Francis Srd (734), 2 y., 4 m., 1 w. ; s., Francis 2nd (440); ^ 

Constance (751). 
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B. & V. H. C— W. H. FowLEB, Claremont, Taunton, red and white, 
^laremont Silver Stream, 2 y., bred by T. Manger, jun., Lestre, St. An- 
lrew*8, Guernsey; s., Squire of the Pouchey (837, P.S., R.G.H.B.); d., Nora 
lu Lestre Ist (3248, P.S., R.G.H.B.). 

H. O. — W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Seaview, Isle of Wight, orange fawn 
nd white, Hopeflil 7th, 1 y., 8 ni., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Moscow (K.G.A.S.) ; d., 
Amelia (1223, E.G.H.B.) :— and C. Middleton, Marton R.S.O., Yorkshire, 
awn and white, Primpo (948, R.G.A.S., P.S.), 1 y., 9 m., 3 w., 3 d., bred by 
^ Le Page, Roque a Boeut', Castel, Guernsey ; s.. Squire of the King's Mills 
th (838, R.G.A.S., P.S.) ; d., Doatta Galla 1st (1429, P.S., R.G.A.S.). 

C. — J. D. T. Paksonj^, jqn., Ashurst Place, Langton, Tunbridge Wells, red 
nd white. Calypso's Pride (661, E.G.H.B.), 2 v., 3 m., 1 w., 6 d., bred by 
frs. Parsons, Ashurst Place ; s., Sir Bevys (366, E'G.H.B.) ; d.. Calypso (1504, 
S.G.H.B.); s. of d., Tan-o. 

Class 67. — Guernsey Bull, calved in 1895, [14 entries.] 

L (£15.) — Sir H. D. Tichborne, Bart., Tichborne Park, Alresford, Hants, 
.wn and white, Sir "Visto (835), 1 y., 4 m., 4 w., bred by J. Windsor, 
iUocq Castel, Guernsey; s.. Squire of Le Land (895, P.S., R.G.A.S.); d., 
lamboyant 5th (3599, P.S., R.G.A.S.). 

n. (£10.) — W. A. Glynn, Sea<»rove, Seaview, Isle of Wight, orange fawn 
id white, Hopeful Sth (781, E.G.H.B.), 11 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s.. Frolic 5th 
12, E.G.H.B.) ; d.. Favourite 15Ui. 

m. (£3.) — E. A. Hambro, Hayes, Kent, yellow and white, Iiord Hayes, 
m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s.. Lord Westbury (628) ; d., Bon Espoir (2609). 

B. & V. H. C. — W. H. Fowler, Claremont, Taunton, fawn and 
lite, Claremont Scamp, 1 y., 4 m., 1 w., 3 d., bred by T. Bichard, Ram^e 
irm, Guernsey ; s., Masher (705, P.S., R.G.H.K); d., Bessie 3rd. 

H. C. — Express Dairy Company, Limited, College Farm, Finchley, Middle- 
K, fawn and white. Doctor Jim, 9 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s., Ambassador; d., Dairy 
lecn 5th : — H. J. Gibbs, Milford, Salisbury, red and white, Sea Breeze 
32, E.G.H.B.), 1 y., 1 w., 2 d. ; s., Bonnie Bairn (387, E.G.H.B.) ; d., 
lisbury Lotta (1442, E.G.H.B.) ; s. of d.. Excelsior Sth (138, E.G.H.B.) :— 
d J. H. Howard, Goldenhayes, Bartley, Totton, Hants, dull red and white, 
Tunpeter, 11 m., 3 w., 11 d. ; s.. Signalman (585, E.G.H.B.) ; d., Tur- 
oise 2nd (1198); s. of d., Papageno (351). 

C. — J. C. FoRSTER, Clatford Mills, Andover, red and white. Jingo, 1 y., 
n., 1 w., 6 d., bred by Mrs. Faith, Andover ; s., Jove (621, E.G.H.B.) ; d., 
itford Spot (1240, E.G.H.B.) :— and W. H. Fowler, pale red and white, 
ichard of Taunton Dean, 11 m., 3 w., 1 d., bred by A. Simon, Les 
ches, Guernsey; s., Iloval Squire of L'Etinnerie (812, P.S., R.G.H.B.); 
Bijou de Louisville (1101, F.S., R.G.H.B.). 

Class 68, — Guernsey Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1893. 

[14 entricH.] 

C. (£15). — W. H. Fowler, Claremont, Taunton, fawn and little white, 
Euremont Sweet Briar, y., 4 m., 3 w., 2 d., bred by T. Le Patourel, 
8 Prcvots, St. Saviour's, Guernsey; s.. Master Tom (170, P.S., R.G.H.B.); 
Beauty of Les Prevots. 

X (£10.) — W. H. Fowler, fawn and white, Claremont Sweet Iiaven- 
r, 5 y., 11 m., 6 d., l^red by J. Le Pelley, jun., Les Galliennes, St. An- 
w's, Guernsey; p., Maximus (595, P.S., K.G.H.B.) ; d., Bonnie Dundee 
16, P.S., K.G.ILB.). 
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m. (£3.) — J. Stephens, Grove House, Finchley, Middlesex, red and 
white, Muriel 4th (1984), 4 y., 7 m., 2 w., 4 d.; s., May Boy (346); d^ 
Muriel (1132). 

K. & V. H. C. — W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Seaview, Isle of Wiaht, orange 
fawn and white, Favourite llth, 7 y., 9 m., 1 w., 5 d.; s.. Hopeful; d., 
Favourite 6th. 

H. C. — J. Stephens, fawn and white, Camelia of Guernsey (2103), 
6 y., 1 m., 3 d., bred by H. Gaudion, St. Sampson, Guernsey; s., Lord 
Strangford 2nd (234, G.H.B.); d., Daisy. 

C. — J. Stephens, orange fawn and white, Muriel (1132), 10 y., 8 m., 
2 w., 1 d., bred by H. Abrahams, St. Peter's, Guernsey; s., Climax 14th ;d., 
Whitey (1603, G.H.B.). 

Special Prize, given hy the English Guernsey Cattle Society^ for the Best 
Pair of Guernsey Cows in Class 68. [4 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — W. H. Fowler, Claremont, Taunton, fawn and white, Clare- 
mont Sweet Lavender, 5 y., 11 m., 6 d., bred by J. Le Pelley, jun., Les 
Gallirnnes, St. Andrew's, Guernsey ; p., Maximus (595, P.S., R.U.H.B.); 
d., Bonnie Dundee (1346, P.S., R.G.H.B.): — ^and his fawn and little white, 
Claremont Sweet Briar, 6 y., 4 m., 3 w., 2 d., bred by T. Le Patourel, 
Les Prevots, St. Saviour's, Guernsey ; s., Master Tom (170, P.S., R.G.H.B.) ; 
d., Beauty of Les Prevots. 

K. — J. Stephens, Grove House, Finchley, Middlesex, fawn and white, 
Camelia of Guernsey (2103), 6 y., 1 m., 3 d., bred by H. Gaudion, St. 
Sampson, Guernsey ; s., Lord Strangtbrd 2nd (234, G.H.B.); d., Daisy :— and 
his orange fawn and white, Muriel (1132), 10 y., 8 m., 2 w., 1 H., bred 
by H. Abrahams, St. Peter's, Guernsey; s., Climax 14th; d., Whitey 
(1603, G.H.B.). 

Class 69. — Guernsey Heifer, in-MiUc or in-Calf calved in 1893. 

[17 entries.] 

I. (£15.)— Sir F. A. Montefiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, faw» 
and white. Lady Jane of the Naftian, 2 y., 7 m., 2 w. ; s., Sir Francis 
(155) ; d.. Lady Jane of the Naftian (599). 

II. (£10.) — W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Seaview, Isle of Wight, orange fawn 
and white, Bella 4th (2373), 2 y., 7 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s.. The General ; d., 
Bella. 

III. (£3.) — W. H. Fowler, Claremont, Taunton, fawn and white, Clare- 
mont Olive (2916, E.G.H.B.), 3 y., 1 m., 1 w., bred by E. T. le Page, F- 
Taode, L.'Epinel, Guernsey; s., Ck)gent (756, P.S., B.G.H.B.); d., Polly. 

R. & V. H. C. — Express Dairy Company, Limited, CollegeiFarm, Finchlev, 
Middlesex, fawn and white, Eaat Iiynne 6th, 2 y., 11 m., bred by ^' 
Long, Marlborough, Wilts; s.. Oriole (494) ; d., East Lynne (1527). 

H. C— W. H. Fowler, fawn and white, Claremont Hilda (290H, 
E.G.H.B.), 3 y., 4 m., bred by H. Mace, Baillents, St. Andrew's, Guernsey; 
8., Pas Mai (542, P.S., R.G.U.B.) ; d., Dolly Rose (2004, G.H.B.) :— Hon. 
Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, Sheldons, Hook, Hants, fawn and little white. Sweet 
Marjoram (No. 2817, E.G.H.B.), 3 y., 3 m., 1 w., 5 d. ; s., Jesse (No. 32«, 
E.G.H.B.) ; d.. Sweet Silage (No. 1458, E.G.H.B.) ; s. of d., Meicury 
(No. 197, E.G.H.B.) :— and J. Stephens, Grove House, Finchley, Middleb«» 
red and white, Muriel 5th (2524), 2 y., 9 m., 6 d. ; s.. May Boy (846); <H 
Muriel (1132). 
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C— P. H. Fowler, Watford, Herts, lemon and white, Sally Jane 8th 
155, P.S., K.G.A.S., H.I5.), 3 y., 2 m., 2 w., 5 d., bred by T. Le Messurior, 
ernsev; s.. Domino (788, P.S.); d., Sally Jane 5th (2190, P.S.); s. of d., 
Qch (409, F.S.). 

Class 70. — Guernsey Heifer, calved in 1894. [17 entries.] 

:. (£10.) — A. H. WiNGFiELD, Ampthill, red and white. Fair Queen 
63, E.G.H.B., vol. xii.), 2 y., 4 m., bred by N. Quivipel L'Erie, St. Peter 
he Wood ; s., Count Lavender. 

X (£5.) — W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Seaview, Isle of Wight, oi-nnge fawn 
[ white, Jessica 4tli, 1 y., 11 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Moscow (R.G.H.B.) ; d., 
sica (E.G.H.B.). 

[XL (£2.) — J. D. TooGOOD Parsons, jun., Ashurst Place, Lanjjtou, Tiin- 
ige Wells, yellow and white. Saffron Crocus 2nd (2792, E.G.H.B.), 
'., 3 m., 1 d., bred by George Long, Ogboiime, Marlborough ; s.. Oriole 

4, E.G.H.B.); d., Saffron Crocus (925, E.G.H.B.); s. of d., Telephone 

5, E.G.H.B.). 

2. & V. H. C. — W. H. Fow[,ER, Claremont, Taunton, white and fiiwn, 
iremont Marian (2913, E.G.H.B.), 2 v., 1 m., 2 w., 5 d., bred by J. W. 
rtel, Preil Castel, Guernsey ; s.. Lord Clyde (874, P.S., R.G.H.B.) ; d., 
rian (3272, P:S., Ii.G.H.13.) ; s. of d., Gallaise Ist (306, F.S., R.G.H.B.). 

I. C. — W. H. Fowler, fawn and white, Claremont Gladys, 1 y., 
m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by W. Le Ruey, Les Prevots, Guernsey ; s., Captain 
I ; d., Lucy : — E. A. Hambro, Hayes, Kent, yellow^and white, Hayes 
se, 1 v., 5 m., 2 d. ; s., Aunatto (801, P.S.); d., Rose of the .Ville 
iphrey (2789) : — C. Middleton, Marton, R.S.O., Yorkshire, fawn and 
ite, Rosalie 2nd, 2 y., 2 m., bred by John Laine, Islet, St. Sampson's, 
ernsev^; s., Golden Kinir (277); d., Rosalie: — and S. Tbower, Stanstead 
ry, Ware, Herts, lawn. Forget-me-not 5th (2670, E.G. H.B.), 2 y., 2 m., 
IV., 2 d.; s., Gentle (546, E.G.H.B.); d., Forget-me-not 2nd (2148, 
J.H.B.). 

1 — ^Fowler and De La Perrelle, Southampton, red and white, Bell 
)wer (4797, G.H.B.), 2 y., 1 m., bred by A. Ralls, Guenisey ; s., Rydall ; 
Flora of the Friquet: — W. A. Ulynn, orange-red and white, Nelly 8rd 
84, G.H.B.), 2 y., 2 ra., 3 w., 6 d., bred by H. de Guris, Les Belles, St. 
riour's ; s.. Prince of L*Etiennerie ; d., Nelly : — and E. A. Hambbo, yellow 
I white, Hayes Lily of Calais, 1 v., 8 m., 1 d. ; s., Mars (849, P.S.) ; 
Lily of Calais (2720). 

Class 71. — Guernsey Heifer, calved in 1895. [28 entries.] 

!. (£7.) — Sir F. A. Monte fiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, fawn, 
cy des Forgettes 3rd, 1 y., 4 m., 1 w. ; s.. Sir Francis 2nd (440); 
Lucy des Forgettes (1372). ' ' ) 

I. (£5.) — E. A. Hambro, Hayes, Kent, yellow and white, Hayes Vesta, 

. ; s., Lord Westbury (628); d., Vesta 44th (2582). 

H. (£2.)— J. Stephens, Grove House, Finchley, Middlesex, pale red and 
ite, Camelia of Guernsey 2nd (2886), 1 y., 2 m., 2 w., 6 d.; s., May 

r (346)^, d., Camelia of Guernsey (2103), 

^ & V. H. C. — J. C. FoRSTER, Clatford Mills, Andover, red" ami white, 
itford Spot 4th, 1 v., 1 m., 3 w., 2 d. ; s, Jove (611, E.G.H.B.); d., 
tford Spot 2nd (2112, K.G.H.B.). :, : 



XXX Prizes awarded to Butter Test, 

H. C. — J. C. FoRSTER, fawn and white, Antona 6th, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w., 
4 d.; d., Antona (980, E.G.H.B.); s. of d., Jove (621, E.G.H.B.) :— E J. 
GiBBS, Milford, Salisbury, fawn and white. Vanity (8203, E.G.H.B.), 1 y., 
2 w., 2 d.; 8., Nobleman (634, E.G.H.B.); d., Valise (2580, E.G.H.B'.); 
8. of d., Bonnie Bairn (387, E.G.ll,B.) : — E. A. Hambro, yellow and white, 
Hayes Musette, 11 m., 4 w.; b.. Lord Cloud (298); d.. Musette 3rd 
(2766) : — and his yellow and white, Hayes Princess, 1 y., 1 m., 1 w., 5 i; 
8., Paramour (718); d., Princess (2826): — J. H. Howard, Goldenhayes, 
Bartley, Totton, Hants, red, few white markings, FrivoUty, 1 y.,2 m.,3 d.; 
8., Signalman (585, E.G.H.B.); d.. Fickleness (1855, E.G.H.B.); s. of d., 
Sentinel (270, E.G.H.B.) :— Sir F. A. Montefiore, fawn and white, Eoae 
of Capelles 2nd (3164), 1 y., 1 ra., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Batchelor 2nd (850, P.S., 
R.G.A.S.); d.. Rose of Capelles (3163):— Sir H. D. Tichboene, Bart, 
Tichbome Park, Alresford, Hants, red and white, Mfine of the Villette 
3rd (2948), 1 y., 1 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s., Guess (615) ; d., Elfine of the Villette 
(2658) :— and his red and white, Rosey 2nd (4972, G.H.B.), 1 y., 4 m., 1 w., 
bred by \V. Le Ruez, Les Prevosts, St. Saviour'^; s., Royal Squire of 
L'Etiennerie ; d., Rosey. 

C. — H. J. GiBBS, fawn and white. Lady Bird of Milford (3053, 
E.G.H.B.). 1 y., 2 m. ; 8., Nobleman (634, E.G.H.B.) ; d., Lady Blanche 
(2190, E.G.H.B.) ; s. of d., Oriole (494, E.G.H.B.) :— W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, 
Seaview, Isle of Wight, orange, fawn and white. Favourite 20th (2972), 
11 m., 1 w.; 8., Frolic 5th (612); d.. Favourite 10th (1287):— and Hon. 
Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, Sheldons, Hook, Hants, fawn and white, Iiady Jean 
2nd, 1 y.,2 d.; s.. Dog Star (463, E.G.H.B.); d., Lady Jean (1345, 
E.G.H.B.) ; 8. of d., Baron Vauxbelets 2nd (126, E.G.H.B.). 

Special Prize^ given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society^ for the 
Best Pair of Guernsey Heifers in Class 69, 70, or 71. [20 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — Sir F. A. Montefiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, fawn, 
Lily of the Bridge (3080), 3 y., 3 w., bred by F. Hamley, St. Sampson's, 
Guernsey ; s.. Surprise of the Capelles (281, G.H.B.) ; d., Lily of the Bridge : 
— and his fawn and white. Lady Jane of the Naftian, 2 y., 7 m., 2 w.; 
8., Sir Francis (155); d.. Lady Jane of the Naftian (599). 

K. — W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Seaview, Isle of Wight, orange red and 
white, Nelly 8rd (4784, G.H.B.), 2 y., 2 m., 3 w., 6 d., bred by H. de Garis, 
Les Belles, St. Saviour's; s.. Prince of L'Etiennerie; d., Nelly: — and his 
orange fawn and white, Jessica 4th, 1 y., 11 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; 8., Moscow 
(R.G.H:B.); d., Jessica (E.G.H.B.). 

Whole Class V. H. C. 

* 

BUTTER TEST FRIZES. 

(Given by the English Guernsey Cuttle Society.) 

Cow or Heifer in the Guernsey Classes, eligible for the Cruemsey Berd 
Book, yielding the largest quantity of Buttei' by the practical Test 
of the Separator and Chum. [7 entries.] 

I. (Gold Medal and £8.)— Sir F. A. Montefiobe, Bart, Worth P»rki 
Crawlpy, fawn and white, Marguerite des FauzcennairaSy 8 y., 8 xa«9 
bred by T. Martin, Guernsey ; s., Billy ; d., Mt^rguerite des IVikUZCenDaireB 
(1966, G.H.B.). 

IL (Silver M^dal and £8.) — J. Stithens, Grove HouiBeyHnfihley^Mid^ 
sex, fawn and white, Camelia of Quemsey (2103), Qy^luLfSd^ bred* 



J 



Pinzes awarded to Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. xxxi 

Gaudion, St, Sampson, Guernsey; s., Lord Strangford 2nd (234, 
) ; d., Daisy. 

(Bronze MeHal and £8.)— W. H. Fowler, Claremont, Taunton, fawn 
tie white, Claremont S-weet Briar, 6 y., 4 m., 3 w., 2 d., bred by 
Patourel, Lcs Prevots, St. Saviour's, Guernsey ; s., Master Tom (170, 
.G.H.B.) ; d.. Beauty of Les Prevots. 

ABEBDEXN^-AIl'GUS. 

Lss 72. — Aberdeen-Angus Bull, calved in 1893, 1894, or 1895. 

[5 entries.] 

;7.) — ^W. B. Greekfield, Haynes Park, Bedford, black, Black Prince 
lingly (11,464), 2 y., 2 m., 1 w., 3 d., bred by J. Stuart, Stonehurst, 
ly, Sussex ; s.. Financier of Ballindalloch (8328) ; d.. Princess B. of 
itry (9818) ; s. of d.. Knight of Johnston (2192). 

(£6.) — Col. W. N. TuFNELL, Langleys, Chelmsford, bkck, Gk)zo, 
[ d.; s.. Lord Monken (9341); d., Violet of South Ella (16,279); 
, Ensign of Guisachan (6011). 

(£2.)* — ^L. A. Macphebson, Wyrley Grove, Pelsall, Stafifordshire, 
Dictator of Haddo (11,583), 2 y., 5 m., 2 w., 4 d., bred by the Earl 
?rdeen, Haddo House, Aberdeen ; s.. Field Marshal of Guisachan 
; d.. Pride of Aberdeen 36th (9212) ; s. of d.. Knight of the Legion 

-Lieut.-Col. M. H. Lambert, Widdrington, Northumberland, black, 
ngton (12,358), 1 y., 4 m., 3 w. ; s.. Lord Kandolph of Melville 
; d., Clementina of Burnshangie (21,044) ; s. of d.. Pilchard (7827). 

ZJ. — A. B. Loder, High Firs', Harpenden, Herts, black, Martindale 
ix.), 2 y., 4 m., 2 d., bred by J. H. Bridges, Horley, Surrey ; s.. Empire 
; d., Mary Anderson (8211). 

73. — Aberdeen-Angus Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 

1893. [5 entries.] 

E7.) — C. W. ScHROETER, Tcdfold, Billingshurst, Sussex, black, Saucy 
7), 6 y., 5 m., 1 d. ; s.. President of Kinochtry (416G) ; d., Studley 
(12,916); s. of d.. Icon (2158). 

(£5.) — W. B. Greenfield, Haynes Park, Bedford, black. Queen 
tmas (20,624), 3 y., 5 m., 2 d.; s., Ethelbert of Glamis (8308); d., 
of Haynes (16,584) ; s. of d.. King of Paris (6869). 

(£2.)*— W. B. Greenfield, black. Queen of Haynes 3rd (19,329), 
; m., 1 w., 6 d.; s.. King of Paris (6869); d., Kilmeny 2nd (4780); 
., Albany (1354). 

-P. Crisp, J.P., New Soutbgate, black, Harden, 8 y., 3 m., bred by 
Wallis, Bradley Hall, Wylam-on-Tyne ; s., Englishman (2076); d., 
3f Bradley ; s. of d., Challenger (1260). 

ss 1^,^ Aberdeen- Angus Heifer^ caked in 1803, 1894, or 1895. 

[12 entries.] 

£7.) — F. Crisp, J.P., White House, New Soutbgate, black, Satrina 
ithlick, 3 y., 2 m., bred by J. C. Cunningham, Toyers ; s., Ajax of 
;han ; d., Sulina (8223); s. of d., Sansbro (2911). 

♦ Specially recommended. 



xxxii Prizes awarded to Kerry Cattle. 

II. (£5.) — W. B. Grekxfiklp, Hayne^ Park, Bedford, Mack, Queen of 
Haynes 6th (21,881), 2 v., 5 u\., 1 w., 3 d.; s., Monarch 2nd of Advic 
<1 1,004) ; d., Queen of Beech wood (12,496); s. of d., Ewell (3718). 

III. (£2.)— W. B. Greenfield, black. Benefit eth of Haynes (21,875), 
2 v.. 5 ra., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Monarch 2nd of Advie (11,094); d., Benefit 2D(i 
(501G) ; s. of d., Challenger (1260). 

B.— W. B. Greenfield, black. Queen of Haynes 5th (21,880), 2 y., 
5 m., 2 \v., 6 d. ; s.. Monarch 2nd of Advie (11,094) ; d.. Queen of Haynes 
12nd (18,018); s. of d., King of Baris (6869). 

H. C. — L. A. Macpherson, Wyrley Grove, Pelsall, Staffordshire, black, 
Pride of "Wyrley, 2 y., 4 m., 3 w. ; s., Athenian (8932); d.. Pride 6th of 
Plioineas (14,093); s. of d., Ixion (5431):— C. W. Scuboktrb, Tedfold, 
Billingshurst, Sussex, black, Pride of Tedfold (23,443), 1 y.,5 in.,1 w.; s., 
Lor.l Randolph of Melville (8504); d.. Bride of Mormond ('21,052); B.ofd., 
Pilchard (7827) : — and Col. Tufxell, Langleys, Chelmsford, black, MoBSSta, 
2 y., 3 m., 3 w. ; s., GoMseeker (10,030) ; d.. Black Beauty (14,303); 8. of d., 
Erribol (4649). 

C. — Lieut.-Col. M. H. Lambert, VViddrington, Xorthomberland, black, 
Kindness 2nd of Widdrington (23,142), 1 y., 3 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s.. Baron 
Cr.fff>e (10,623); d., Katrine of Druramuir (19,093); 8. of d., Gamecock 

(2774). 



CiJkSS lb.— Kerry Bull, calved in 1893, 1894, or 1895. [o ontriea.] 

I. (£7) and Special (£5 6s.)* — James Bobinson', The Firs, Hatton, 
"Warwick, black, Mickey Free, 1 v., 1 ni., 2 w., 6 d., bred by R. Barter, 
Sr. Ann's Hill, Co. Cork; s., Waterville Auctioneer (178); d., Aicme Clara. 

II. (£6) and B. for Special.* — C. Adeane, Brabraham Hall, Cambridge, 
black, Blacksmith (318), 1 y., 1 m., 3 d.; f., Babraham Beirti (240); 
d.. Black Martin (1993) ; s. of d.. Blackamoor (246). 

K. & V. H. C. — Express Dairy Company, Limited, College Fflrm, 
Finchley, black, Faust, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s., Denham Beau 2nd (131); 
d., Killarney. 

H. C. — James Eobixsox, black. Fin MaoCnmhail, 1 y., 3 m.,2 w.,2d., 

brc«l by Lord de Visci, Abbcylux, Ireland; s., Cearnach (190); d. Lady 
Go Lightly (526). 

Class 76. — Kerry Cow, in-Milkor in-Calf^ calved he/ore 1893. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£7.)— Express Dairy Company, Limited, College Farm, Finchley* 
Middlesex, black, Byvina 8rd (379), 6 y., 10 ni., 3 w., 1 d,, bred by Pierce 
Mal^ony, Kilmona, Co. Kerry; s., 0*Kuarc (29); d., Eyvina 2nd (85); 
s. of d., Aberlow Ist. 

II. (£5.) — Express Dairy Company, Limited, black, Killamey* 12 y. 

Class 77. —Kerry Hetfer, calved in 1893, 1894, or 18S6. 

[4 entricB.] 

I. (£7.)— Express Dairy Company, Limited, College Fann^ Fincblcy» 
Middlesex, black, Bantry, 2 y., 9 m. ; »., Denham Beau (131); d., Done^i 

* Given by the Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society, for the Beet Animal io 
Chss 75, 76, or 77, whose Sire and Dam wore entered in the Herd Book. 



Frizes awarded to Dexter Kerry Cattle, xxxiii 

IL (£5.) — J. Robertson, The Firs, Hatton, black, Aicme Cheshire, 
ider 2 y. 

R. & V. H. C. — C. Adeane, Babrabam Hall, Cambridge, black, Bouquet, 
y., 11 m., 1 w., 4 (1. ; s., St. Patrick ; d.. Bride (1511) ; s. of d., Ment- 
)re (90). 



Class 78.— Dexter Kerry BuU, calved tn*1893, 1894, or 1895 

[5 entries.] 

L (£7) and Special (£6 5s.)* — J. Robertson, The Firs, Hatton, Warwick, 
ick, Blackberry, 1 y., 8 m., 4 w., 1 d., bred by G. F. Roumieu, Willy 
rk, Famham ; s.. Fascination (6) ; d., Liiy (415). 

CL(£6.)— F. H. Baxendale, J. P., Framfield Place, Framfield, Uckfield, 
ck, Framfield Don, 2 y., 6 m., 3d.; s., Kidmore Paradox 2nd (59); 
Daphne (448). 

SL & V. H. C. — H.R.H. THE Prixce of Wales, K.G., Sandringham, 
rfolk, black. Tommy Dodd (2558), 3 y. (Herd Book, 183.) 

I. C. — T. C. T. Warner, M.P., Highams, Woodford Green, Essex, black, 
ly Boy: — ^and his black. Black Prince, 1 y., 3 m., 4 w.,'l d. ; s., 
aham Lord Lisburn (93) ; d.. Rouge et Noir (30y). 

ASS 79. — Dexter Kerry CoWf in'Milk or in-Calff calved before 1893* 

[3 entries.] 

L (£7.) — J. Robertson, The Firs, Hatton, Warwick, black. Pet, 4 y. 
mt (Uenl Book, No. 032.) 

CL (£6.) — C. Van. Raalte, Aldenham Abbey, Watford, black, Denham 
nnph (252;, 8 y. 

K. & V. H. C. — J. Robertson, black, Rosalind, 4 y. about. (Herd 
ok. Ear Mark, 3387.) 

Class SO.— Dexter Kerry Heifer, calved in 1893, 1894, or 1895. 

[6 entries.] 

L (£7.)— T. C. T. Warner, M.P., Highams, Woojford Green, Essex, 
ck, Hussy, 3 y., G d. 

CL (£6) and B. for Special.* — F. H. Baxendale, J. P., Framfield Place, 
imfield, Uckfield, red, Garnet, 1 v., 6 lu., 3 w., 2 d. ; s., Paradox 2nd 
; d., Daphne (448). 

CII. (£8.) — J. Robertson, The Firs, Hatton, Warwick, black ,lButterfly, 
>ut 2 y. (H- rd Book, Ear Mark, 3255.) 

El. & V. H. C. — F. H. Baxendale, J.P., black, Framfield Emerald, 

'. about. 

K. C. — J. Robertson, black, Lady Bird, 2 y. about. (Herd Book,' Ear 
irk, 2921.) 



* Given by the Kerry nnJ Dexter Cattle Society, for the Best Animal in 
188 78, 79, or 80, who3o Sire and Dam were entered in the Herd Book. 
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xxxiv Prizes awarded to Butter Test. 

BUTTER TEST FBIZE&* ' 

(Open to Cows of any Breed or Cross.) | 

[30 entries.] 
(Animals entered in other Classes can also be entered in these Classes.) 

Class 81. — Cows under 900 lbs. live weight, yielding the largeii 
quantity of Butter hyJJte prtictical Test of the Separator and Chun, 
judged hy the scale of points adopted by the English Jersey Cattle 
Society. 

L (£10) and Bronze Medal.f — Dr. H. Watkey, Backhold, Panghounie, 
. Berks, fawn Jersey, Lady of the Sunny Isles, 4 y., 4 m., 1 w. ; s., Ja«t 
(3419) ; d., Lady of the Isles 3rd; s. of d., Grey of the West (1098). 

II. (£8.) — Mrs. C. McIntosh, Havering Park, Romford, Essex, browu 
Jersey, Gk)lden Buttercup, 3 y., 3 m., 2 w., 6 d., bred by W. Alexander, 
St. Mary's, Jersey ; s., Golden Lad (1242) ; d., Snap Buttercup 2nd (3388, 
H.C., J.H.B.) ; s. of d.. Due de Chambord (580). 

III. (£2.)— Col. W. A. Haxkey, Beaulieu, Hastings, whole Jersey, 
St. Brelade's Lady, 6 y., 9 d., bred by J. Robinson, St, Brelades, Jeney; 
H., Maufants Carlo (3572) ; d., Mrs. Denne (3526, LH.B.). 

Certificates of Merit. — C. Combe, Cobham Park, Surrey, dark fawn 
Jersey, Brianne (vol. vi. p. 42), 5 y., 1 w. ; f., Samivel (3773); d., Beniu 
(vol. vi. p. 42) ; s. of d., Leonidas (3461) :— Mrs. E. E. Starkie, Mitchells, j 
Saifron Walden, whole Jersey, Granddaughter, 5 y., 1 m., 2 w.. 6 d., ' 
bred by E. (I. de la Perelle, Jersey ; s., Sir William 2nd (3810) ; d., Daughter I 
(2912, P.S.C.) ; s. of d., Volunteer (2983) :— Dr. H. Watney, fawn Jersey, 
Vesta 2nd, 10 v., 11 m., 6 d., bred bv W. H. Campion, Little Danny, i 
Sussex: s., Goldiield (2480); d., Vesta "(vol. iv. p. 654); s. of d., Lord ! 
Somers (")07) : — and S. Baxendai.e, i^onningtons. Ware, whole Jersey, j 
Myosotis (147), 5 y., 2 m., 5 d.; f., Japhet 21 (3395); d., May 86 (vol. iv- 
y. 459) ; s. of d., Baron Hunsdon 15 (1338). . 

(.'lass 82. — Coics 900 lbs., live weight and over, yielding the largest \ 
quantity of Butter by the practical Test of the Sgmrator and Chum, 
judged by the scale of points adopted by the English Jersey Cattle 
Society. 

I. (£10) and Gold Medal .f —Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Trine, Herts, I 
fawn and white Jersey, Clemence 2nd, 8 v., 3 m., 2 d., bred by F. R«Mult, , 
St. Mary's, Jersey ; s., Golden King (33i3) ; d., Clemence (7253, J.JiI.B.). | 

II. (£3) and Silver MedaLf— -Dr. H. Watney, Buckhold, Pangboume, 
Berks, fawn Jersey, Syphon, 4 v., 6 ni., 1 w., 1 d. ; s., Lord Konnld (4247); 
u., Sherr}' (vol. vi. p. 549); ». of d., Thunderbolt. 

III. (£2.) — E. Carter, Piickpool House, near Ryde, fawn Jersey, Finiflh, 
10 v., 3 m., 2 w., 3 d., bred by J. and M. Arnold, WestmeoD, Petersfield ; 
s., Lord of Carolina (1771) ; d., Frieda ; s. of d., Five Hides (326). 

Certificate of Merit. — E. Carter, fawn Jersev, Frivolity, 6 y., 2 m-i 
2 w., 3 d.; s., Hamley (3349); d., Frieda; s. of d., Five Hides (326). 

* Given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

t Given for the three Jersey Cows eompeting in the test giving the greatest 
yields of Butter. 



Prizes awarded to Leicester and Cots^vold Sheep. xxxv 



SHEER 



IiEICESTER. 

Class 83. — Leicester Shearling Bam. [6 entries.] 

L (£10.) — Mrs. Perry-Hebbick, Beau Manor Park, Loughborough, 1 y., 
a., 2 w. 

DL (£6.) — Mrs. Pebbt-Herbick, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. 

CCL (£2.) — G. Habrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, 1 y., 2 m. 

a. — T. Yelland, Nanphysick, St. Mewan, St. Austell, 1 y., 2 ni., 2 w. 

a. C. — G. Habbison, 1 y., 2 m« 

3. — G. Habbison, 1 y., 2 m. 

Class 84. — Pair of Leicester Bam Lambsj dropped in 1896. 

[5 entries.] 

- (£10.) — G. Habbison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, 2 m., 2 w. 

X (£6.) — T. Yelland, Nanphysick, St. Mewan, St. Austell, 2 m., 2 w., 

• 

i. — Mrs. Pebby-Hebbick, Beau Manor Park, near Loughborough, 2 m., 



Class 85. — Pen of Three Leicester Shearling Ewes. [4 entries.] 

:. (£10.) — G. Habbison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, 1 y., 2 m. 

1. (£5.) — G. Habbison, 1 y., 2 m. 

i. — Mrs. Pebry-Herrick, Beau Manor Park,] Loughborough, 1 y„ 
1., 2 w. 

J. C. — Mrs. Perry-Herbick, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w, 

COTSWOIiD. 

Class 86. — Cotswold Shearling Bam. [6 entries.] 

:. (£10.) — R. SwANWicK, R.A. College Farm, Cirencester, 1 }-., 3 m., 2 \v. 

I. (£6.) — R. SwANwiCK, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w. 

:il. (£2.)— T. R. Hulbert, North Cerney, Cirencester, 1 y., 4 m. 

I. — R. Craddock, Eastington, Northleach, Gloucester, 1 y., 3 m., 3 \v. 

X — T. R. Hulbert, 1 y., 4 m. 

Class 87. — Pair of Cotsvoold Bam Lambs, dropped in 1896, 

[6 entries.] 

. (£10.) — F. Craddock, Eastington, Northleach, Gloucester, 3 m., 3 w. 

I. (£6.) — F. Craddock, 3 m., 3 w. 

3L (£2.) — H. Akers, Black Bourton, Faringdon, 4 m., 1 \v. 

S. & H. C. — H. Akers, 4 m., 2 w. 

c2 



xxxvi Prizes awarded to Devon I^ong-tvoolled and Southdown Sheep. 

Class 88. — Pen of Three Cotswold Shearling Ewes. [3 entries.] 

L (£10.) — F. Craddock, Eastington, Northleach, Gloucester, 1 r., 
3 m., 3 w. 

IL (£6.) — T. R. HcLBERT, North Cemey, Cirencester, 1 y., 4 m. 

B. & C— T. R. HuLBEBT, 1 y., 4 m. 



DEVON IiONO-WOOIi. 

Class 89. — Devon Long-Wool Shearling Eam» [12 entries.] 

L (£10.)— N. Cook, The Barton, Chevithome, Tiverton, Devon, 1 y., 3 m.^ 
3 w. 

IL (£5.) — J. White, Torweston, Williton, Somerset^ 1 y., 3 m. 

ITL (£2.)— C. G. Thobkb, Curdon, Williton, Somerset, 1 y^ 3 m. 

R. & V. H. C. — J. White, 1 y., 3 m. 

V. H. C. — N. Cook, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w. 

C. — N. Cook, 1 y., 4 m. : — A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, BishopV 
Lydeard, Somerset, about 1 y., 4 m. : — C. G. Thornb, 1 y., 3 m. :— and hi* 
1 y., 3 m. : — and J. White, 1 y., 3 m. 

Class 90. — Pair of Devon Long-Wool Bam Lambs^ dropped in 189^ 

[9 entries.] 

L (£10.) — A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, SomerBet, 4 nw 
about. 

H. (£6.) — N. Cook, Chevithome, Tiverton, Devon, 4 m* 

IIL (£2.) — A. C. Skinkbr, 4 m. about. 

R. & H. C. — N. Cook, 3 m., 3 w. 

H. C— C. G. Thorxe, Curdon, Williton, Somerset, 3 m. 

Class 91. — Pen of Three Devon Long-Wool Shearling Ewet, 

[3 entries.] 

L (£10.) — N. Cook, Chevithome, Tiverton, Devon, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w. 
IL (£6.) — N. Cook, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w. 
in. (£2.)*— N. Cook, I v., 3 m., 3 w. 

SOUTHDOWW. 

Class 92. — Southdown Shearling Bam. [19 entries.] 
I. (£10.)— Sir J. Blyth, Bart., Blythwood, Stansted, Essex, 1 y., 3| ro- 
ll. (£6.)— Sir J. Blyth, Part., 1 y., 3i m. 
m. (£2.) — Sir W^. Thro(^kmorton, Bart., Buckland, FarinsdoD) Berks 

1 y., 3 m., 1 w. 
B. & H. C. — E. Ellis, Summersbury Hall, Shalfoni, Cktildford, 1 >'•» 

3rn. 



Specially recommended. 



. Prizes awarded to Hampshire Down Sheep, xxxvii 

- C— FI.R.H. THE Pbince of Walks, K.G., Sandringham, Norfolk, 
. 3 ra. :— and E. Mathews, Chequers Mead, Potters Bar, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. 

—Earl Bathurst, Cirencester Park, 1 y., 3 m., % w. about : — and C. 
AXE, Babraham Hall, Cambridge, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w. 

Class 93, — Fair of Southdoum Bam Lamhsj dropped in 1896. 

[12 entries.] 

(£10.)— E. Mathews, Chequers Mead, Potters Bar, 2 m., 3 w. about 

. (£6.)— E. Ellis, Summersbury Hall, Shalford, Guilford, 3 m., 1 w. 

L (£2.) — H.R.H. THE Prince ok Wales, K.G., Sandringham, Norfolk, 
. 2 w. 

& H. C. — Earl Bathukst, Cirencester Park, 3 m., 2 w. about. 
"—Rev. J. Goring, Wiston Park, Steyning, Sussex, 4 m., 2 w. 

^ 94. — Pen of Three Southdown Shearling Ewes. [8 entries.] 

(£10.) — Sir J. Blyth, Bart., Blythwood, Stansted, Essex, 1 y., 3i m. 
. (£6.) — E. Ellis, Summersbury Hall, Shalford, Guildford, 1 y., 3 m., 

L (£2.) — Sir W. Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland, Faringdon, Berks, 

3 m., 1 w. 

dc H. C. — H.R.H. the Prince of Wale?, K.G., Sandringham, 
)lk, 1 y., 3 m. 

—Eaul Bathurst, Cirencester Park, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w. 

HAMPSHIBE DOWK. 

Class 95. — Hampshire Down Shearling Bam. [12 entries.] 

(£10.)— A. DK MoRNAY, Col d'Arbrcs, Wallingford, Col d'Arbres let 
;, 1 y., 4 m., 1 w. 

(£5.) — T. F. Buxton, Waters Place Farm, Ware, Herts, 1 y., 3 m., 

:. (£2.) — Prof. Wrigdtson, College of Agriculture, Downton, Salisbury, 

4 m. 

& H. C. — Prof. Wrights^>n, 1 y., 4 m. 

C. — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts, 1 y., 4 m. about. 

— T. F. Buxton, 1 y., 4 m. : — and W. T. Twidell, Mays Farm, Crow- 
1, Wallingford, Berks, 1 y., 4 m., 3 w. 

gs OG. — Pair of Hampshire Down Bam Lamhs^ dropped in 1896. 

[16 entries.] 

(£10.) — A. de Mornay, Col d'Arbres, Wallingford, 4 in., 1 w. 
(£6.) — E. Whalley-Tooker, Hinton Daubnay, Homdean, Hants, 

L (£2.) — W. T. Twidell, Mays Farm, Crowmarsh, Wallingford, Berks, 
,3 w. 
& H. C. — E. Whalley-Tooker, 4 m. 



xxxviii Prizes awarded to Suffolk and Sliropshire Sheep, 

H. C. — H. N. Cablisle, Bow End, near Dunstable, 4 m., 2 w. 

C. — T. F. Buxton, Waters Place Farm, Ware, Herts, 4 m. :— J. Floweb, 
Chilmark, Salisbury, 4 m., 2 w. : — ^and Lobd Eothscbild, Tring Park, Herts, 
4 m. about. 

Class 97. — Pen of Three HampMre Down Shearling Ewes. 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— T. F. Buxton, Waters Place Farm, Ware, Herts, 1 y., 4 m. 
n, (£6.) — Lord Kothschild, Trinji: Park, Herts, 1 y,, 4 m. 
R. & H» C. — J. Flower, Chilmark, Salisbury, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

SUFPOIiK. 

Class 98. — Suffolk Shearling Bam. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Gold Medal.* — Eabl of Ellesmkbe, Stetchwortli F^l^) 
Newmarket, 1 y., 3 m. 

II. (£6.) — J. Smith, The Grange, Walton, Ipswidi, Sufifolk, 15 in. 

m. (£2.)t— A. Palby, Ampton Hall, near Bury St. Edmunds, 1 v., 3 m. 
about. 

R. — Earl of Ellesmebe, 1 y., 3 m. 

(Jlass 99. — Pair of Suffolk Bam Lambs, dropped in 1896. 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Earl of Ellksmere, Stetch worth Park, Newmarket. 

II. (£6.)— Arthur Paley, Ampton] Hall, near Bury St. EdmundN 
3 m., 3 w. 

III. (£2.)t— J. Smith, The Grange, Walton, Ipswich, Suffolk, 14 w., 4 d. 

Class 100. — Pen of Three Suffolk Shearling Ewe: [2 entries.] 

I. (£10) and R. for Gold Medal.*— J. Smith, The Grange, Walton, 
Ipswich, Suffolk, 15 m. 

R. & R. C. — Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket. 



Class 101.$ — Shropshire Shearling Bam. [34 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — ^M. Barrs, Odstone Hall, Atherstone, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. about. 

II. (£6.)— J. BowEN-JoNES, Ensdon House, Montford Bridge, Shropshire, 
1 y., 2 m., 3 w. about. 

m. (£3.)— A. E. Mansell, Harrington Hall, Shifhal, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w. 
rV. (£2.)~W. F. Inge, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth, 16 m. about. 

* Given by the Suffolk Sheep Society, for Best Exhibit in Claas 9S, 99, or 
100, Gold Medal, value 102. 

t Specially recommended. 

X The 3rd and 4th Prizes in Class 101 were given by the Shiopshiie Sheep- 
Breeders' Association. 



J 



Prizes awarded to Oxford Down Sheep. xxxix 

&V. H. C. — J. Hardisg, Norton House, Shifnal, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w. 

t. 

. C. — A. S. Berby, Pheasey Farm, Great Barr, Birmingham, 1 y., 2 m. 
t :— M. Babrb, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. about : — ^A. E. Mansell,! y., 3 m., 2 w. : 
i P. L. Mills, Kuddington Hall, Nottingham, 1 y., 3 m. about. 

-^. BowEN- Jones, 1 y., 2 m., 3 w. about : — ^B. P. Coopeb, Shenstone 
t, Lichfield, 1 y., 2 m., 3 w. : — G. L. Fosteh-Harter, Puckrup Hall, 
esbury, 1 y., 3 m^ 2 w, about: — and his 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. about: — 
iRDiNG, 1 v., 3 ra., 2 w. about:— and W. F. Inge, 15 m. about. 

'lass 102. — Fair of Shropshire Bam Lambs, dropped in 1896. 

[14 entries.] 

[£10.) — A. E. Maksell, Harrington Hall, Shifnal, 3 m., 2 w. 

(£6.) — P. L. Mills, Buddington Hall, Nottingham, 3 m. about. 

. (£2.) — P. A. MuNTZ, M.P., Dunsraore, Bugby, 2 m., 3 w. 

fc V. H. C. — W. F. Tnge, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth, 3 m. about. 

C. — B. P. Cooper, Shenston Court, 2 m., 3 w., 4 d, : — ^and E. Nock, 
ton House, Shifnal, Salop, 3 m., 1 w. 

-G. L. Foster- Barter, Puckrup Hall, Tewkesbury, 4 m. about : 
his 4 m. about : — and A. Tanner, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury, 2 m., 3 w. 

103.* — Pen of Three Shropshire Shearling Ewes. [13 entries.] 

£10.)— W. F. Inge, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth, 15 m. about. 

(£6.)— M. Barus, Odstone Hall, Atherstone, 1 y., 2 m., 1 w. about. 

(£8.) — J. BowEN- Jones, Ensdou House, Montford Bridge, Shvopshirer 
m., 3 w. about. 

(£2.) — B. P. Cooper, Shenstone Court, Lichfield, 1 y., 2 ra., 3 w., 5 d. 

Sc V. H. C. — Howard P. Byland, Moxhull Park, Erdington, Birming- 
. y., 2 m. about. 

C — P. L. Mills, Biiddington Hall, Nottingham, 1 y., 3 m. about : — 
MuNTZ, M.P., Dunsmure, Bugby, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. about : — and 
xner, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury, 1 y., 2 ni., 4 w. 

-T. Fenn, Stonebi ook House, Ludlow, 1 y., 2 m., 1 w. : — and E. Nock, 
x)n House, Shilnal, Salop, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w. about 

OXFOBD DOWN. 

Class 104. — Oxford Bovon Shearling Bam. [6 entries.] 

£10.) — A. Br ASSET, M.P., Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, 1 v., 
J w. • 

(£5.) — J. C. Eady, Irchester Grange, 1 y., 3 m. 

(£2.) — H. W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbury, near Banburj', 
1 y., 3 m., 3 d. 

Sc H. C. — H. W. Stilgoe, 1 y., 4 m., 4 d. 



le 3rd and 4th Prizes in Class 103 were given by the Shropshire Shecp- 
rs* Association. 



xl Prizes awarded to Somerset and Dorset Horn SJieep. 

C. — J. T. Green, Hunton Bridge Farm, Kings Langley, 1 y^ 3 ra., 3 w. : 
—and H. W. Stilgoe, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

Class 105. — Pair of Oxford Down Bam Lambs^ dropped in 1896. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — A. Brassey, M.P., Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, 4 m., 



*■ i™ . 



H. (£5.) — C. James, Leavesden, Watford, 4 m. about. 

IIL (£2.) — J. G. Williams, Peudley Manor, Tring, Herts, 3 m., 3 w. 

B. — H. W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbury, near Banbury, Oxon, 
3 m., 3 w., 6 d. 

Class 106. — Pen of Tliree Oxford Dotcn Shearling Ewes, 

[6 entries.] 

L (£10.) — A. Brassey, M.P., Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, 1 y.,4 m. 

H. (£5.) — J. C. Eady, Irchester Grange, 1 y., 3 m. 

m. (£2.) — Baron F. J. de Hotbscbild, M.P., Waddesilon Manor, 
Aylesbury, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w. 

R. — J. T. Green, Hunton Bridge Farm, Kings Langley, 1 y., 3 m., 2 v. 

C. — J. G. Williams, Pendiey Manor, Tring, Herts. 

SOMEBBET AND DOB8ET HOBIT. 

Class 107. — Somerset and Dorset Horn Shearling Bam, [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — H. Farthing, Thurloxton, Taunton, 1 y., 5 m. 

II. (£6.)— H. Farthing, 1 y., 5 m. 

IIL (£2.) — S. KiDNEB, Bickley, Milvcrton, Somerset, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 
R. & H. C. — S. KiDKER, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

Class 108. — Pair of Somerset and Dorset Horn Bam LambSy dropped 

after Nov. Ist, 1896. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10).— W. K. Flower, West Stafford, Dorcliester, 6 m., 2 w. about. 

H. (£5.)— W. K. Flower, 6 m., 2 w. about. 

R. & H. C. — E. KiDNER, Cuthelstonc, near Taunton, Cothelstone 
Dvikes, 5 m., 1 w., 3 d., and 5 m., 2 d. 

Class 109. — Pen of Three Somerset and Dorset Horn Shearling Ewesr- 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— W. K. Flower, West Stafford, Dorchester, 1 y., 5 m., 2 w. 

about. 

II. (£5.) — W. K. Flower, 1 y., 5 m., 2 w. about. 

R. & H. C. — H. Farthing, lliurloxton, Taunton, 1 y., 5 m. 



Fnzes awarded to Goat^, xli 



PIGS. 

Classes 110 to 134. 

12 to the prevalence of Swine Fever it was not practicable to told 

a Show of Pigp. 



GOATS. 



the Best He Goat in ihe Show, tlie B.G.S. Silver Medal. 

the Stud Goat in Classes 1 and 2, Sire of the Befet Two or more Exhibits 

how, the B.G.S. Bronze Medal. 

the Best She Goat iu the Show, the B.G.S. Silver Medal. 



r 

* 



he exhibition of Goats was arranged by the British Goat Society.) 

. — Male Goats, any Variety, that had won two or mm-e First f 

s (as Adults) at Shows recognised by ihe B.G,S.y previous to J 

• 6//j. [1 entry.] 

2) and Special.* — J. \V. Pollitt, Mayfield, Ashton-xnder-Lyne, 
ph (H.B., 353), 6 y., 6 w., bred by J. Grunnell ; s., Garnet; d., 

runnell. 

2. — Male Goats, any Age or Variety, not eligible for Class 1. 

[10 entries.] 

5.) — J. W. Pollitt, Mayfield, Ashton-under-Lyne, Bamet Ijaddie , 

7«0» ^ y-$ ^ w* > 8., Garnet ; d., Nancy. 

Zl 10s.) — A. C. McMixN, Western House, Kensal Green, W., Silver 
H.B., 494), 1 y., 2 ni.; s., Polidore; d.. Silver Queen. 

(15s.) and Special. t — P. Thomas, Devonport House, New Maiden, 
•e (H.B., 317), 5 y., 2 m. ; s., Zamja; d., Galatea. 

'. A. Cotton, The Mount, Bishopstoke, Chamois, 4 y., 3 m. 

C. — Baroness Bukdett Coutts, Holly Lodge, Highgate, Emerald 
33), 1 y., 4 m. ; s., Garnet ; d., Gerty. 

I. — She Goats (over 2 years old), pure hred Toggenburg, imported 
or hred from imported Stock, [8 entries.] 

2) and Special.}: — A. C. McMinn, Western House, Kensal Green, W., 
3eauty, age unknown (imported). 

El 10s.)— P. Thomas, Devonport House, New Maiden, Mary 
(U.B., 2(30), 6 y.; s., Zampa ; d., Britanny (imported), 

15s.) — P. Thomas, Muriel (H.B., 580), age unknown (imported). 

J. HooK, Bcefolds, Churt, Famham, Ursula, age unknown (imported). 

». HouK, Alpen Rose, age unknown (im^wrted) ; — and his Edel- 

ige unknown (imported). 



xlii Frizes awarded to Goats, 

Class 4. — She Goats (over 2 years old) of any other pure foreign heel 

[1 entry.] 

L (£2.) — ^B. Hook, Beefolds, Churt, Famham, Silvia (imported Appen- 
zell), age unknown. 

Class 5. — She Goats (over 2 years old, Homed or Hornless), British or 
CroaS'hredy thai had won two or more First Prizes as adulh, oi 
Shows recognised by the B,G.S., one day previous to April 6/i 
[3 entries.] 

I. (£2.) — J. W. PoLLiTi', Mayfield, Ashton-under-Lyne, Mayblossom 
(H.B., 261), 9 y. ; s., Spot ; d., Rosini. 

n. (£1 10s.)— A. C. McMiNN, Western House, Keneal Green, \V., Silver 
Queen (H.B., 218), 6i y. ; s., Zarapa; d., Biddy. 

Class 6. — She Goats, Homed (over 2 years old) British or Cross-bred, 

not eligible for Class 5. [5 entries.] 

T. (£2.) — Baroness Burpett Coutts, HoUy Lodge, Highgate, Melton 
Nancy, 4 y. ; pedigree unknown. 

n. (£1 10s.)— Mrs. Good, Barrock End, Cowley, Oxon, Oelia (U.B., 389), 
3 y. ; s., F:\v;n Duke ; d., Lorna Doono. 

m. (15k.) — Sam Woodiwiss, Sedgemere, East Finchley, Sedgemere 
Trilby, 2 y., 1 m. ; s.. Mikado; d.. Nan. 

B. — Mrs. Ramsay, The Woodman, Highgate, Myrtle 2nd, 3 y. ; (U 
Myrtle. 

Class 7. — She Goats, Hornless (over 2 years old), Hritish or Cross- 
bred, not eligible for Class 6. [8 entries.] 

I. (£2.) — Baroness Burdett Coutts, Holly Lodge, Highgate, Gerty 
(H.B., 422), 5 y., 3 m.; s.. Young Barnett; d., Tottie. 

IL (£1 10s.)— T. A. Cotton, The Mount, Bishopstoke, Schneeliom, 
2 y., 2 m. ; s., Lorenzo ; d., Swiss Girl. 

m. (158.)— Bryan Hook, Beefolds, Churt, Famham, Mariana (H.B.» 
4i>8), 2 v., 7 w. ; s., Tolidore ; d., Ondine. 

B. — Bryan Hook, Kokua (H.B., 437), 3 y., 1 m. ; s., Nero ; d., Rosalin*!- 

V. H. C. — Baroness Burdett Coutts, Meadow Sweet (H.B., 472), 

2 y., 2 m. ; s.. Rough Diamond ; d., Duchess 2nd. 

C. — S. Woodiwiss, Sedgemere, East Finchley, Sedgemere Topsy, i)arti- 
culars unknown. 

Class 8. — Goatlings, any Breed or Variety, not exceeding 2 years old. 
(The age reckoned to May 27th,) [6 entries.] 

(Goatlings must be entered in the Kid Register to be eligible to compete.) 

I. (£2.) — Baroness Burdett Coutts, Holly Lodge, Highgate, Bramble 
(K.R., 1084), 1 y., 3 m. ; s.. Garnet ; d.. Thistle. 

II. (£1 10s.) — R. Walter, South Street, Bonder's End, Mabel Queen 
(K.H., 1056), 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. ; s., Mikado ; d., Little May. 

III. (15s.)— Bryan Hook, Beefolds, Churt, Farnham, Uma (BLR^ 1030X 
1 y., 10 d. ; s., Polidore ; d., Kokua. 



Prizes awarded for Cider, xliii 

Valter, Prairie Queen (K.R., 1008), 1 y., 7 ra., 3 w. ; s., 
. Patty. 

, — ^Baboxess Burdett Coutts, Snow Berry (K.R., 100), 1 y., 
8., Garnet ; d., Patty. 

i. PoLLiTT, AshtoD-under-Lyne, Orange Blossom (K.R., 1043), . 

8., Garnet ; d., Mayblossom. i* 

*! 



PRODUCE. 



PHIZES FOR CIDEB. 

(Open to Growers or Makers.) 

3 in each Class, a Silver Medal and a Certificate j Second Prize 
in each Ctass^ a Bronze Medal and a Certificate, 

nan Prize, for Best Exhibit in any of the Classes, a Gold 
Medal and a Certificate, 

ler must have been made in 1895, and each Exhibit in Cask must 
consist of not less than 18 gallons. 



. — Cash of Cider (open to Landowners only), [2 entries.] 

[No Award.] 

I 136. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only), 

[2 entries.] 

[No Award.] 

1 137. — Cash of Cider {open to Tenant Farmers only), 

[1 entry.] 

[Xo Award.] 

38. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only), 

[1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

139. — Cash if Cider (open to Cider Merchants only^, 

[No Entry.] 

to. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only), 

[No Entry.] 

Cider made in Herefordshire. 

iss 141. — Cash of Cider (open to Landowners only). 

[No Entry.] 






\ 

I 

Cider made in Devon. { 

i 



xliv Prizes avjarded for Cidei\ 

Class 142. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only), 

[No Entry.] 

Class 143. — Cabh of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 

[1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 144. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 

[4 entries.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 145. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 

[2 entries.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 146. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 

[2 entries.] 

[No Award.] 

Cider made in Somerset. 

Class 147. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only,) [1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 148. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only). 

[1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 149. — Cask of Cidei- (open to Tenant Farmers only). 

[10 entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal.)— W. T. S. Tilley, North Wootton, Shepton Mallet 

Class 160. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 

[10 entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal.)— \V. T. S. Tilley, North Wootton, Shepton Mallet. 
IL (Bronze Medal.) — H. J. Davis, Hurliugpot, Donlting, Shepton Mallet. 

Class 151. — Cask of Cider {open to Cider Merchants only). 

[1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 152. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only)> 

[1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Cider made in Counties other than Devon, Herefordshire, or 

Somerset. 

CiJiss 153. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowi;ers onJjr). [1 entty^L 

[No Award.! J 

J 



Prizes awarded for Cheese. xlv 

A.S3 154. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners onlff), 

[1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

ULSS 155. — Cask of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers om/^). 

[2 entries.] 

[No Award.] 

ss 1 56. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers on/y\ 

[3 entries.] 

[No Award.] 

LASS 157. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 

[2 entries.] 

[No Award.] 

vs 158. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants ow///). 

[3 entries.] 

[No Award.] 



CHEESE. 

159.* — Four Cheeses (the total toeight being not less tlian 
224 lbs.) made in 1895. [23 entries.] 

£20.)— C. W. Francis, Horsington Farm, Templecombe, Bath. 

(£12.) — B. J. Bush, Manor Farm, Laverton, Bath. 

(£8.)— E. T. Green, Steeple Ashton, Trowbridge. 

(£6.) — H. G. Ashman, Beacon Farm, Shepton Mallet. 

£4.) — T. C. Candy, Woolcombe Farm, Cattistock, Dorset. 

t V. H. C— T. C. Candy. 

U. — Chippenham Cheese Factory, Limited, (/hippenham, Wilts. 

•Mrs. L. J. BuGG, Bungay's Farm, Stalbridge: — Blackmork Valk 
Company, Lvdlinch, Blandford: — H. Francis, Malkin Hill Farm^ 
gton, Somerset: — and N. J. Sims, Pitcombe Farm, Bruton, Somerset. 

160. — Four Cheeses (the total weight being not less than 112 lbs.) 
made in 1895. [19 entries.] 

:i2.) — T. C. Candy, Woolcombe Farm, Cattistock, Dorset 
;£8.)— T. C. Candy. 
(£6.) — F. W. J. Crocker, Bedford Farm, Batcombe, Cattistock, 



e Second Prize in Class 159 was given by the St. Albans Local 
ttee. 



xlvi Prizes awarded for Cheese. 

IV. (£4.) — S. E. Richards, Coldoot Farm, Stouilon, Bath. 

V. (£2.>— E. T. Green, Steeple Ashton, Trowbridge. 

R. & H. C— W. T. S. TiLLEY, North Wootton, Shepton Mallet. 
C— J. G. Pkrri:tt, Coulston, Westbury, Wilts :— and W. T. S. Tilley. 

Class 161. — Four Cheddar Cheeses (the total weight being not Im 
than 112 lbs.) jnade in 1895 by a Student who had received noi Im 
than a week's instruction in one of the Society^s Cheese Schools. 
[10 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— W. T. S. Tilley, North Woi.>tton, Shepton Mallet. 

II. (£6.) — Miss F. C. Davis, Farncombe West Farm, Shepton Mallet. 

III. (£5.>— Miss F. C. Davis. 

IV. (£8.)— W. T. S. Tilley. * 

V. (£2.) — E. A. H. Bdrfitt, Goodedge Farm, North Bruham, Brutou. 
R. & H. C. — Miss L. Millard, Theale, Wedmore, Weston-super-Mare. 
C. — Mrsi R. A. Perry, Godney, Wells : — and Mrs. R. A. Perry. 

Class 102. — Four Cheeses (the toted weight being not less than 112 lbs.) 

made in 1896. [22 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — B. J. Bush, Manor Farm, Laverton, Bath. 

II. (£6.) — H. G. Ashman, Beacon Farm, Shepton Mallet. 

III. (£5.)--H. G. Ashman. 

IV. (£8.) — H. Cannon, Milton Clevedon, Evercreech, Bath. 

V. (£2.) — W. C. Spencer, Grey Abbey, North Perrott, Crewkerne. 
R. & V. H. C. — A. Osborne, Mappowder, Biandford, Dorset. 

H. C. — G. A. Reakes, Whitchurch Farm, Ston Easton, Bath. 

C. — H. Cannon :— E. Dewdney, Dudwell Fann, Chcwton Mendip, Bath. 

Class 1G3. — Four Cheeses (the total weight being not less (han 112 Jhi.^ 
made in 189G by a Student who had received not less than a weeV» 
instruction in one of the Society's Cheese Schools. [10 entries.] 

I. (£8.)— Mrs. I^ A. Perry, Godney, Wells. 

II. (£5.)— Mrs. R. A. Perry. 

III. (£4.)— W. T. S. Tilley, North Wootton, Shepton Mallet. 

IV. (£2.) — Mrs. A. M. Crkkjhton, Farncombe Farm, Shepton Mallet. 

V. (£1.) — Miss F. C. Davis, Farncombe West Farm, Shepton Mallet. 
R. & H. C— Miss F. C. Davis. 

C— W. T. S. Tilley. 

Class 164. — Ten Loaf or other Truckle Cheeses made in 1896# 

[12 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — ^W. C. Spenceb, Grey Abbey, North Perrott, Crewkerne. 

II. (£4.) — H. G. Ashman, Beacon Farm, Shepton Mallet. ■ 

III. (£8.) — E. M. Coles, Emborough Farm, near Bath. 



Prizes awarded for Butter and Cream, xlvii 

XV. (£2.)— W. C. Spencer. 

'V. (£1.)— Blackmore Vale Dairy Company, Lydlinch, Blandford. 
& H. C— W. T. S. TiLLEV, North Wootton, Shepton Mallet. 



15 LASS 165. — Four Caerphilly Cheeses, made in 1896. [6 entries.] 

X (£8.)— J. Board, Hill Farm, East Pcnnard, SheptOQ Mallet. 

IL (£2.)— J. Board. 

in. (£1.)— W. T. S. TiLLEY, North Wootton, Shepton Mallet. 

TL & C— E. A. H. BuRFiTT, GK)odetlge Farm, North Bruham, Bruton. 

Class 166. — Five Cream or other Soft Cheeses. [12 entries.] 

I. (£4.) — Mrs. M. Loxton, St. James's Dairy, Julian Road, Bath. 

XL (£8.) — Miss E. G. Cook, South Down Farm, Suvbiton, Surrey. 

IIL (£2.) — G. H. Cooper, Highbridge, Somerset. 

rv. (£1.)—C. C. TuDWAY, Walcombo Dairy, Wells, Somerset. 

R. A( H. C. — E. Flanders, Regent Street, Derby. 

H. C. — Mrs. M. CusTANCE, Woodlands, Southwater, Horsham. 

C. — Mre. J. P. Phillips, Penerley Farm, Beaulieu, Southampton, 



BUTTEE AND CEEAM. 



'lass 167. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter, in jpound 
plain roUs or brick shapes, made of Cream from Cows other than 
Channel Island Breeds. [31 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — J. Williams, Eegilbury Park, Winford, near Bristol. 

H. (£8.)— Hon. A. Holland-Hiubert, Murnlen, Watford. 

IIL (£2.)— M. J. Williams, North Hill Farm, Chew Stoke. 

rv. (£1.) — General A. C. Gerhard, Lamer Park, Wheathampstead, Herts. 

R. & V. H. C. — Mrs. H. Pike, Berry Barton, Sidmouth, Devon. 

V. H. C. — London, Gloucester, and North Hants Dairy Company, 
^iMiTEi), Whatley Road, Clifton. 

H. C. — Piev. J. Goring, Wiston Park, Steyning : — Miss M. Hammond, 
^t. Germain's Farm, St. Albans : — H. A. Masters, Engelberg House, 
lenninghall Head, Clapton, London, N.E. : — Mrs. T. Spilt.er, Ulcombe, 
Jpottery, Honiton : — Mrs. W. T. S. Tilley, North Wootton, Shepton 
Pallet: — C. C. Tudway, Walcome Dairy, Wells, Somerset: — R. Under- 
wood, Little Gaddesden, Great Berkhampstead : — and Miss A. A. Walker, 
iVhittock's End, via Dymock. 

C. — J. Baines, West End Farm, Henfield, Sussex : — E. Beechener, The 
jreen Farm, Barton Ampthill, Bedfordshire : — S. F. Berry, Old Wellbury, 
Sitcbin: — J. T. Dibsdall, Burnt House Farm, Chelvey, West Town, 
Bristol ; — and J. F. Hall, Chilcote Manor Farm, Wells, Somerset. 



xlviii Prizes awarded for Butter and Cream, 
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Class 168. — 3 lbs, of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter, in f(md 
plain rolls or hrick shapes^ made of Cream from Cows of ChamI 
Island Breeds only. [40 entries.] 

I. (£5.)— Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts. 

H. (£8) and Special (£1.)* — ^Hon. A. Hollakd-Hiubert, Munden, 
Watford. 

TTT. (£2.) — Mrs. M. Custaxce, Woodlands, Southwater, Horsham. 

IV. (£1) and Special (£1.)*— S. F. Berry, Old Wellbury, Hitcbin. 
R. A( V. H. C. — C. CoHBE, Cobham Park, Surrey. 

V. H. C. — T. GoocH, Bovingdon, Hemel Hempstead : — ^Mrs. C. McIktosh^ 
Havering Park, Romford, Essex: — A. W. Ruggles-Bbis^e, Spain's Hall, 
Brain tree, Essex: — C. Van Raaltr, Home Farm, Aldenham . Abbey, 
Watford:— and Rev. S. H. Williams, Great Linford Rectory, Newport 
Pagnell. 

H. C. — Glyn»e Creameries, Limited, Glynde, Lewes, Sussex :— J. F. 
Hall, Chilcote Manor Farm, Wells, Somerset : — Mrs. F. Kibbt, The Dain, 
Newton Park, Bristol : — H. J. Lubbock, Newberries, Radlett, St. Albans:— 
Ladt Mather-Jackson, Liantilio Court, Abergavenny : — Lord Poltimore, 
Poltimore Park, Exeter: — M. Seth-Smith, Col wood Park Dairy Farm, 
Bolney, Sussex : — and J. G. Williams, Park Farm, Nempnett, Lear Bristol. 

C. — Mrs. M. Hammond, St. Germain's Farm, St. Albans; — Col. W. A. 
Hankev, Beaulieu, near Hai^tings: — C. T. Part, Aldcnham Lodge, Radlett, 
St. Albans :— Col. T. B. Shaw-Helueb, Womburne Wodehor.se, Wolver- 
hampton :— and M. J. Williams, North Hill Farm, Chew Stoke. 

Class Commended. 

Class 169. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter, in pound 
plain rolls or hrick shapes, made by a Student who had attended « 
course of instruction at any Butter School conducted by the Society 
or by a County Council. [14 entries.] 

L (£5.) — Miss F. M. Cole, Home Farm, Tring, Herts. 

n. (£8.)— Miss M. J. Williams, Regilbury Park, Winford. 

IIL (£2.) — A. B. Gale, Downside Farm, Cobham. 

IV. (£1.) — W. Cole, Gollegc Farm, Wells, Somerset. 

R. A( V. H. C. — ^Mrs, A. C. Mead, The Woodlands, Bicton, near 
Shrewsbury. 

H. C— Mrp. W. T. S. Tillky, North Woottcn, Shepton Mallet :— anii 
Miss A. A. Walker, Whittock's End, via Dymock. 

C. — Mrs. M. Bath, Lutsey Farm, Worton, Devizes : — and Miss A. Yeate>, 
Barrow Court Farm, Flax Bourton, Somerset. 

Class 170. — 3 Jhs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butler, in pound 
plain rolls or brick shapes, made from Scalded Cream. [20 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — J. G. Williams, Park Farm, Nempnett, Bristol. 
IL (£8.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts. 

♦ Three Special Prizes of \l. each were given for Butter, which had the best 
keeping qualities, exhibited in Class 167, 168, 169, 170, or 171. 1 lb. v«» 
token on the flr^t day of the Show from each Prize lot of Butter iti the Om0» 
named, and was judged on the last day of the Show. 
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Prizes awarded for Butter, xlix 

CL (£2.)— J. WiLUAMS, Kegilbury Park, Winford, Bristol. 

ST. (£1.) — Miss M. Mattinson, care of Mrs. J. B. Taylor, Gorhambury, 
llbans. 

. A( V. H. C. — Hon. A. Holland-Hibbebt, Munden, Watford. 

. H. C. — J. F. Hall, Chilcote Manor Farm, Wells, Somerset. 

. C. — ^T. Cole, College Farm, Wells, Somerset : — Mrs. H. Pike, Berry 
on, Sidmouth, Devon: — Lobd Poltimobe, Poltimore Park, Exeter: — 
M. J. Williams, North Hill Farm, Chew Stoke. 

. — ^T. Bevington, The Grove, Witham, Essex : — H. L. C. Bbassey, 
ton Hall, Aylesford, Kent:— -J. T. Dibsdall, Burnt House Farm, 
vey. West Town, Bristol : — E. C. Ketseb, Aldermaston Court, Reading : 
id Mrs. W. T. S. Tilley, North Wootton, Shepton Mallet. 

ss 171. — 3 lbs. of Butter^ to which no salt whatever had been added , 
in pound plain rolls or brick shapes, [47 entries.] 

(£6.) — C. Combe, Cobham Park, Surrey. 

L (£8) and Special (£1.)* — ^Lobd Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts. 

CL (£2.) — T. GoocH, Bovingdon, Hemel Hempstead. 

ST. (£l.)^Hon. A. Hollakd-Hidbebt. Munden, Watford. 

, A( V. H. C. — T. Bevikgton, The Grove, Witham, Essex. 

'. H. C. — A. W. Ruggles-Bbise, Spain's Hall, Braintree, Essex. 

L C. — S. Baxendale, Bonningtons, Ware: — J. F. Hall, Chilcote 
lor Farm, Wells, Somerset : — Miss M. Hammond, St. dermain's Farm, 
A^lbans : — G. P. Mead, The Woodlands, Bicton, Salop : — Lobd Poltimobe, 
imore Park, Exeter : — Mrs. W. T. S. Tilley, North Wootton, Shepton 
let :— 0. Van Raalte, Home Farm, Aldenham Abbey, Watford : — and 
. S. H. Williams, Great Linford Rectory, Newport Pagnell. 

1. — Mrs. M. Bath, Lutsey Farm, Worton, Devizes : — S. F. Bebby, Old 
Ibury, Hitchin : — W. McK. Bbadley, L<»yland8, Meopham, Kent : — 
\.. Mastebs, Engelberg House, Kenningball Road, Clapton, London, N.E. : 
. D. T. Pabsons, jun., Ashurst Place, Langton, Tunbridge Wells : — and 
5ETH-SMITH, Colwood Park Dairy Farm, Bolney, Sussex. 

.SS 172. — 12 lbs, of Salted Butter , in a jar or crock, delivered to tie 
Secretary^ care of Mr, H, Gibson, Bleak House, St, Albans, four 
weeks before the Show, [16 entries.] 

(£5.) — J. Williams, Regilbury Park, Winford, Bristol. 

L (£8.)— Mrs. W. T. S. Tilley, North Wootton, Shepton Mallet. 

ZL (£2.)--J. F. Hall, Chilcote Manor Farm, Wells, Somerset. 

V, (£1.)— M. J. Williams, North Hill Farm, Chew Stoke. 

• — H. A. Mastebs, Engelberg House, Kenningball Road, Clapton, 
don, N.E. 

Three Special Prizes of \l. each were given for Butter, which had the best 
)infi: qualities, exhibited in Class 167, 168, 169, 170, or 171. 1 lb. was 
n on the first day of the Show from each Prize lot of Batter in the Classes 
ed, and was judged on the last day of the Show. 

^OL. VIL — F. S. d 



1 • Prizes awarded for Cream and Butter-Mahing, 

Class 173.* — 4 "half-pounds of Clotted or Devonshire Creamy packed 
either in tins or earthen jars. [13 entries.] 

L (£3.)— W. Beer, Trinity Dairy, Barnstaple. 
II. (£2.) — Mrs. E. Varcoe, St. Julian's, St. Albans. 
HI. (£1.) — E. Dyer, Kenn Court Dairy, Clevedon. 
R. — E. KiDXER, Cothelstone, Taunton. 



BUTTER-MAKING COMPETITIONS. 

(These Prizes were awarded for the Best and Largest quantity of Butter mado 
from a given quantity of Cream in the cleanest and most approved method.) 

Class 174. — On the first day of the Show, open only to Students wh 
had attended a course of instimction at any Butter School conducted 
hy the Society or by a County Council, [28 entries.] 

I. (£5.)t— A. Bayn'es, Broxted Hall, Duninow, Essex. 

II. (£3.)— Miss H. Baynes, The Grove, Witham, Essex. 

III. (£2.) — Miss A. Yeates, Barrow Court Farm, Flax Bourton, Somerset. 

rV. (£1.)— Miss 8. S. Sparrow, Ellis's Farm, Hardwicke, Gloucester. 

V. (lOs.)--Miss A. B. Walker, Dog Kennel Farm, Hitchin, Herts. 

BE. C. — Miss E. A. Glenn, Little Barford, St. Neots, Hunts : — Miss A. M. 
Watts, Fairgreen, Chipping Norton:— Miss M. Webb, Warrior's Lodge, 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire: — and Miss M. I. Daunton, Worston House, 
Hi.Ejhbridge, Somerset. 

C. — Mrs. M. Bath, Lutsey, Worton, Devizes, Wilts : — W. Cole, Gollege 
Farm, Wells, Somerset : — and Miss A. Counsell, Tarnock, Axbridge. 

Class 175. — On the second day of the Shoic, open to any woman. 

[31 entries.] 

I. (£5.)t — Miss M. Beechener, Barton Ampthill, Beds. 

II. (£8.) — !Miss E. J. Gkrrard, Offerton, Hindlip, Worcester. 

III. (£2.) — Miss A. Yeates, Barrow Court Farm, Flax Bourton, Somerset. 

IV. (£1.) — Miss K. Charles, Great Wacton, Bromyard. 

V. (lO.s.) — Miss A. M. Watts, Fairgreen, Chipping Norton. 

H. C— Miss H. Baynes, The Grove, Witham, Essex: — Miss F. M. Cole, 
Hi tine Farm, Triug, Herts : — and Mrs. N. Comer, West of England Creamery, 
lli-hbridge, Somerset. 

C. — ^Miss E. (i. Cook, South Down Farm, Surbiton, Surrey: — Miss K. 
M. A. Crook, Meiitmorc Dairy, Leighton Buzzard: — Miss G. Young, Bl, 
Di iimmond Street, luiston, London, N.W. : — and Miss M. I. Daunton, 
Worston House, lli.i:hbridge, Somerset. 

* The Prizes in Class 173 were given by the St. Albans Local Committee. 
t Given by the St. Albans Local Committee. 



Prizes awarded for Butter-Making. li 

uASS 176. — On the third day of the Show, open to any Manor Woman, 
'except the Winner of the Ist Prize in Class 175. [34 entries.] 

L (£5.) — Miss E. J. Gerrard, Offorton, Hiadlip, Worcester. 

n. (£3.) — Miss H. Baynes, The Grove, "Witham, Essex. 

in. (£2.)— Miss L, Walker, Whittock's End, via Dymock. 

rv. (£1.) — ^Mrs. M. Bath, Lutsey Farm, Worton, Devizes. 

V. (10i».) — Miss E. G. Cook, Southdown Farm, Surbiton, Surrey. 

V. H. C. — A. Bayxes, Broxted Hall, Dunmow, Essex : — and Miss A. C. 
iLE, Home Farm, Easton NestoD, Towcester, Northamptonshire. 

H. C. — Mrs. E. R. Blackwell, Coldbath Farm, Tunbridge Wells : — 
is3 R. Charles, Great Wacton. Bromyard : — W. Cole, Gollege Farm, 
eUs, Somerset : — Mrs. X. Comer, West of England Creamery, Highbridge : 
Miss A. M. Watts, Fairgreen, Chipping Norton : — and Miss A. Yeates, 
irtow Court Farm, Flax Bourton, Somerset. 

C. — Miss F. M. Cole, Home Farm, Tring, Herts: — Miss R. George, 
iari)enhoe Bury, Barton Ampthill, Beds. : — Miss E. A. Glexn, Little 
irlord, St. Neots, Hunts. : — Mrs. A. Hodge, Home Farm, Charlton Portbury, 
merset : — Miss A. B. Walker, Dog Kennel Farm, Hitchin, Herts : — and 
iss M. Webb, Warrior's Lodge, KeniUvorth, Warwickshire. 

ASS 177. — On the fourth day of the Show, open to any Man or 
Woman, except the Winners of the Ist Prizes in Ulasses 175 and 17Cv 
[33 entries.] 

t. (£5.) — Miss E. M. A. Crook, Mentmore Dairy, Leigh ton Buzzard. 

tl. (£8.) — Miss H. Baykes, The Grove, Witham, Essex. 

Ill, (£8.) — Mrs. A. Hodge, Home Farm, Charlton, Portbury, Somerset. 

rv. (£1.) — Mrs. N. Comer, West of England Creamery, Highbridge,. 
nerset. 

y. (XOs.)— ^liss R. Charles, Great Wacton, Bromyard. 

R.— Miss E. J. Gerrard, Oflferton, Hindlip, Worcester. 

H. C. — Mrs. M. Bath, Lutsey Farm, Worton, Devizes '0 — A. Baynes, 
:»xted Hall, Dunmow, Essex : — Miss M. J. Camp, Highfield's Farm, 
wall, Derby : — W. Cole, Gollege Farm, Wells, Somerset : — and Miss A. 
Watts, Fairgreen, Chipping Norton. 

D. — Mrs. Beechener, Green Farm, Barton Ampthill, Beds. : — ^Mrs. E. R. 
A(KWELL, Coldbath Farm, Tunbridge Wells : — Miss E. G. Cook, South 
wn Farm, Surbiton, Surrey ; — Miss A. B. Walker, Dog Kennel Farm, 
tchin, Herts : — Miss L. Walker, Wliittock's End, via Dymock : — Miss 
Yeates, Barrow Court Farm, Flax Bourton, Somerset: — Miss M. I. 
UNTON, Worston House, Highbridge, Somerset:— and Miss A. Counsell, 
mock, Axbridge. 

ASS 178. — On the fifth day of the Show, open to any Dairymaid 
working for icages not exceeding £20 a-year. [11 entries.] 

[. (£8.) — Miss R. Charles, Great Wacton, Bromyard. 

[I. (£2.) — Miss M. Beechexer, Barton Ampthill, Beds. 

CIL (£1.)— Miss E. A. Glexn, Little Barford, St. Neots, Hunts. 

CV. (10s.) — Mrs. N. CoMEB, West of England Creamery, Highbridge. 

d2 



lii Prizes awarded for Milking. 

H. C. — Miss A. C. Coles, Home Farm, Easton Keston, Towcester, 
NorlhamptoDshire : — ^Miss L. Walkbb, Whittock's End, via Dymock:— 
Miss M. Webb, Warrior's Lodge, Kenilwortb, Warwickshire : — and Miss A. 
CouysELL, Tarnock, Axbridge. 

CHAMPION PEIZES. 

On the fifth day of the Show the Winners of Prizes in Classes 174,175, 

176, 177, and 17 S competed for : — 

I. (A Gold Medal, and the Sooiety'B Certifioate.) — ^Miss £. J. 
Gerhard. 

IL (A Silver Medal, and the Society's Certifloate.)— Miss H. 
Baynes. 

HL (A Bronze Medal, and the Society's Certificate.)— Mr. A. 
Baynes. 

H. C. — All other Competitors. 



MILKING COMPETITION. 

Class 179. — For Men 20 years of age and over. [12 entries.] 

L (£1 lOs.)— T. Hewitt, Munden, Watford. 

H. (£1.) — J. Robinson, Astwick Manor, Hatfield. 

III. (15«.) — W. Bates, care of Ernest Mathews, Chequers Mead, Potters 
Bar. 

rv. (lOa.)— W. Chapman, Bonningtons, Ware. 

R. — A. Swain, Sloe Hill, Hitchin. 

Class 180. — For Women. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.) and Champion (£8.)*— Miss G. Young, 81, Dnimmond Street, 
EustoD, London, N.W. 

II. (£1.)— Mrs. N. Comer, West of England Creamery, Highbridge. 

III. (158.)— Miss K. Charles, Great Wacton, Bromyard. 

IV. (10s.) — Miss A. C. Coles, Home Farm, Easton Neston, Towcester, 
Northamptonshire. 

H. C. — Miss M. Mattinson, care of Mrs. J. B. Taylor, Gorhambury, St. 
Albans. 

Class 181. — For Youths under 20 years of age. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1) and R. for Champion.* — A. Youno, Harold's Park, Nosing, 
Essex. 

II. (16s.) — G. Baynes, Broxted Hall, Dunmow. 

m. (IDs.) — A. Guthrie, Cunynbame Hill, St. Albans. 
rv. (6«.) — T. Carl, High Firs, Harpenden, Herts. 

* Given by the St Albans Local Committee, for the best Oompetitor ^ 
Class 179, 180, or 181. 



Prizes awarded for Horse-Shoeing and Sheep-Shearing, liii 

DAIRY APPLIANCE. 

Class 182. — A Gold Medal was offered for the best Acidtmeier. 

[No exhibit.] 



HOESE-SHOEING COMPETITION. 

The Registration Committee of the Farriers Company admitted the winners 
' First Prizes in these competitions to the official Register free of charge, on 
leir satisfying the Judges that they had a fair knowledge of the structure of 
e horse's foot, and on the necessary application heing made to the Company ii 
e prescribed form. 

Lass 183. — Best Shoeing of a Nag Horse by a Smith on the thin^ 

day of the Show. [21 entries.] 

1. (£5.) — W. RuDGE, Brampton, Madley, Herefordshire. 
XL. (£S.)—E. Prosseb, Scnny Bridge, near Brecon. 

III. (£2.) — ^H. Kerslake, R.S.S., Williton, near Taunton, Somerset. 

IV. (£1.)— J. Mat, R.S.S., Park Street, Guildford. 
R. A( V. H. C— F. Mat, R.S.S., Send, Woking. 

V. H. C— W. Gbimsdell, High Street, Watford:— G. Jones, R.S.S., 
aith's Shop, The Heudre, Monmouth : — and T. Eebb, Twyford, Berks. 

C. — W. F. Faiball, Fern Bank, Upper Caterham. 

CJlass 184. — Best Shoeing of a Cart Horse by a Smith on the fourth 

day of the Show. [17 entries.] 

I. (£5.)— T. Kebr, Twyford, Berks. 

XL (£3.) — W. Denner, sen.. Cockpit Hill, Cullompton, Devon. 

m. (£2.) — H. Kerslake, R.S.S., Williton, near Taunton, Somerset 

rv. (£1.) — W. Stanton, Castle Street, Luton. 

R. A( V. H. C— F. Mat, R.S.S., Send, Woking, Surrey. 

V. H. C— W. Gbimsdell, High Street, Watford. 

C. — T. Woods, Elstow, Bedfordshire. 



SHEEP-SHEAKING. 



.ASS 185. — Best Shearing of Two Sheep on the fifth day of the 
Show by Competitors under sixteen years of age. [1 entry.] 

n. (£1.) — H. PouLTNET, Congresbury, Somerset 

.ASS 186. — Best Shearing of Two Sheep on the fifth day of the Show 
Competitors of sixteen and under twenty years of age. [3 entries.] 

I. (£8.) — Albion David, Long Sutton, Langport. 
EI. (£2.) — E. David, Long Sutton, Langport. 
UL (£1.) — S. Ball, Monkton, Swindon. 



liv Prizes awarded for Honey, Hives, &c. 

Class 187. — Best Shearing of Two Sheep on the fifth day of the Shm 
hy Competitors twenty years of age and over. [18 entries.] 

I. (£4.) — 0. PouLTNET, Congregbuiy, Somerset. 

H. (£8.) — ^M. David, Long Sutton, Langport. 

III. (£2.) — W. Almond, Langham, Oakham. 

rv. (£1.) — A. Bedford, Poten End, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

H. C— J. Clark^ Ayot, St. Peter's, near Welwyn, 



HONEY, HIVES, Etc. 

(The exhibition of Honey, Hives, &c., was arranged by the British 

Beekeepers* Astiociation.) 

Class 1. — Collection of Hives and Appliances, to consist of the foUowing 
articles : — (Open to Manufacturers of Bee Appliances only, being 
articles sold in their usual way of trade,) [3 entries.] 

Three-Frame Hives complete. INote. — These Hives must be fitted with arrange- 
ments for Storifying] : — 

1 pair of Section Racks fitted with Sections ; 
1 Extractor, 1 slow stimulating; Feeder, 1 rapid Feeder ; 
. 1 Smoker or other Instrument for quieting Bees ; 
1 Super Clearer ; 
1 Veil ; 

1 Swarm Box for travelling purposes ; 
1 Nucleus Hive fur travelling ; 
1 Travelling Crate for Comb Honey ; 

anil other distinct articles not specified, at the discretion of the Exhibitor. 

I. (£8.) — J. S. Greenhill, 80, Graham Road, Wimbledon. 

II. (£2.)— T. B. Blow, Welwyn, Herts. 

III. (£1.)— T. B. Blow. 

Class 2. — Observatory Hive, of not less than two Frames with Bees and 
Queen ; each comb to be visible on both sides. [3 entries.] 

(N.B. — The Hive must be provided with arrangements for the flight of the Bees 

during the time of the Show.) 

I. (£1 10«.) — J. S. Greenhill, 80, Graham Road, Wimbledon. 

II. (£1.)— T. B. Blow, Welwyn, Herts. 

Class 3. — Best and most complete Frame Hive, for general uh, «*• 

painted. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — J AS. Lee and Son, 5, Holborn Place, London, W.C. 

II. (16s.) — T. L AN A WAY AND SoNs, 26, Station Road, Bedhill. 

III. (10«.) — J. S. Greenhill, 80, Graham Road, Wimbledon. 



Prizes awarded for Honey, Hives, &c. Iv 

:. — Most complete and inexpensive Frame Hive for Cotiager^B 
me, unpainted, price not to exceed 10«. 6d, [7 entries.] 

I.)— Ja8. Lee anp Son, 5, Holborn Place, London, W.C« 
L5s.)— -J. S. Gbeenhill, 80, Graham Road, Wimbledon. 
10s.)— G. H. Vabty, Burnaston, Etwall, near Derby. 

'. — Six Sections of Comb Honey, gathered during 1896, the gross 
weight to approximate 6 lbs, [11 entries.] 

)».) — H. W. Seymour, 47, Market Place, Henley-on-Thamea. 

. — Exhibit of Bun cw Extracted Honey in Jars not exceeding 
each, gathered during 1896, gross weight to approximate 12 lbs, 
ntries.] 

\8.) — H. W. Seymoub, 47, Market Place, Henley-on-Tliames. 
LOs.) — R. Dymond, Ferney House, Southgate, N. 
5«.) — D. S. Aston, 9, St. Peter's Street, St. Albans. 

. — Twelve Sections of Comb Honey, approximate weight 12 lbs,, 
hered during 1895, or in any previous year, [4 entries.] 

I«.) — Wm. Woodley, Beedon, Nevvbuiy. 

Os.) — H. Jonas, 64, Redclifife Gardens, London, S.W. 

5s.) — T. B. Blow, Welwjru, Herts. 

, — Three Shallow Frames of Comb Honey, for extracting, 
gathered during 1896. [4 entries.] 

.s.)— D. S. Aston, 9, St. Peter's Street, St. Albana* 

. — Exhibit of Granulated Honey of any year, in Jars not 
xceeding 2 lbs, each, gross weight to approximate 12 Ihs. 

[13 entries.] 

s.)— H. W. Seymour, 47, Market Place, Henley-on-Thames. 

Os.) — Wm. Woodley, Beeden, Newbury, 

5s.) — D. H. DuRRANT, 1, Gunnersbury Lane, Acton, W. 

0. — Best and most Attractive Display of Honey, in any form, 
f any year, staged on space 3 ft. by 3 ft, height not to exceed 
ihove the table. The gross weight to be stated, [2 entries.] 

L 10s.) — Wm. C. Young, Bushey Grove, WatfoixL 
10s.) — E. Drineqbier, Margate Street, Dover. 

1. — For the best Exhibit of not less than 3 lbs, of Wax, produced 
by the Exhibitor's own Bees, [7 entries.] 

?. erf.) — Thos. Walker, Jun., Brind Leys Fann, near Howden. 

is.) — R. T. Shea, Little Wakering, Southend. 

;2s. ed.y-X). S. Aston, 9, St. Peter's Street, St. Albans. 



Ivi Prizes awarded for Poultry. 

Class 12. — For any praeticcdly Useful Invenikm connected wiih Bee- 
keying^ introduced since 1894. [3 entries.] 

Certificate of Merit. — Jas. Lee and Son, 5, Holbcnrii Place, London, 
W.C. 

Class 13. — Most interesting and instructive Exhibit of any land cm- 
necled with Bee Culture not mentioned in the foregoing Classes, and 
to which Prizes have not been previously awarded^ indudiwg Mead, 
Honey Vinegar^ and Articles of Food of any kind in which Honen m 
an in^edient. [6 entries.] 

Bronae Medals.— H. W. Seymour, 47, Market Place, Hmley-on-Thamesi 
— Wm. C. Young, Bushey Grove, Watford ; — G. W. Bakcks, Green Street 
Green, Dartford : — ^and T. G. Worsfold, Fairview, Watford. 



POULTRY. 



Class 1.— COCHINS (Cinnamon and Buff), COCK. [5 entriea.] 

I. (£1 lOs,} — Miss M. J. Marshall, huff. 

II. (15s.) — Miss M. J. Marshall, huff. 
V. H. C— H. ToMLiNSON, huff. 

Class 2.— COCHINS (Cinnamon and Buff), HEN. [6 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s,) — Miss M. J. Marshall, huff. 

II. (168.) — Mrs. R. Holland, huff. 

III. (fis.) — Mrs*. B. Radclyffe, huff. 
H. C. — Miss M. J. Marshall, huff. 

Class S.-^-COCHIXS (Partridge-Feathered or White), COCK. [5 entries.) 

# 

I. (£1 105.)— Miss M. J. Marshall, partridge. 
H. (15«.) — iliss M. J. Marshall, partridge. 
III. (68.) — Mrs. R. Holland, partridge. 
C. — A. T. Watts, partridge. 

Class 4.— COCHINS (Partridge-Feathered or White), HEN. [3 entricfc] 
I. (£1 105.) — Miss M. J. Marshall, partridge. 

Class 5.— BRAHMAS (Dark), COCK. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 105.)— S. W. Thomas. 
H. (155.)— Mr.--. R. Holla!;d. 
H. C. — W. Moore. 
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Prizes awarded for Poultry. Ivii 

Class 6.— BRAHMAS (Dark), HEN. [5 entries.] 

L (£1 lOs.)— H. How. 
CL {lbs.) — ^Mrs. R. Holland. 
V. H. C— P. L. Benson, M.D. 
C— S. W. Thomas. 

Class 7.— BRAHMAS (Light), COCK. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1 103.)— W. F. POTTKB. 

n. (16s.) — Mrs. R. Holland. 

V. H. C— Manor Poultry Farm. 

H. C. — Mrs. M. L. Sperung. 

Class 8.— BRAHMAS (Light), HEN. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.)— W. F. Potter. 

tL (15«.)— H. How. 

& C. — Mrs. R. Holland. 

Class 9.— LANGSHANS, COCK. [4 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— P. Marsh. 
CL (16s.) — W. Rowlings. 
V. H. C. — Miss F. Lucas. 
C. — C. Seabrooke. 

Class 10.— LANGSHANS, HEN. [4 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— P. Marsh. 
IL (ids.) — G. Fielder. 
V. H. C. — Miss F. Lucas. 

Class 11.— PLYMOUTH ROCKS, COCK." [8 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — J. Sandercock. 

IL (16s.) — A. Poly-Didier. 

Xn. (6s.) — A. and S. Donkin. 

V. H. C— J. H. Davis : — and R. Walter, 

H. C. — ^C. Kidman. 

Class 12.— PLYMOUTH ROCKS, HEN. [II entries,] 

1, (£1 10s.) — A. Poly-Didier. 

H. (16s.) — A. Poly-Didier 

HL (6s.) — W. Shapland. 

V. H. C. — C. Kidman : — Manor Poultry Farm : — and R. Walter. 

H. C. — H. Pickles. 



Iviii Frizes awarded for FotUtry. 

Class IS.-rWyANDOTTES, OOCIC [10 entries.] 
I. (£1 10s.) — BoADEN and Thomas. 

* * 

IL (16«.)— F. Turner. 

in. (58.) — Mrs. Franklin. 

V. H. C. — BoADEN and Thomas : — F. S. Longstaff : — and F. Tdrneb. 

Class 14.— WYANDOTTES, HEN. [6 entries.] 
I. (£1 10«.) — Boadkn and Thomas. 

IL (165.)— G. DOBLE. 

IIL (5s.)— H. F. WOOLLATT. 

V. H. C— F. Stoodley. 

Class 15.— ORPINGTONS, COCK. [10 entries.] 

I. (£1 IDs.) — J. Partington. 

H. (158.) — J. Reeves, ' 

in. (5s.) — J. England. 

V. H. C— H. M. POLLETT. 

H. C. — Huntley and Pickard : — Huntley and Pickard : — and Hui 
LEY and Pickard. 

Class 16.— ORPINGTONS, HEN. [10 entries.] 
I. (£1 IDs.) — Huntley and Pickard. 
H. (15s,) — J. Reeves. 
m. (5s.) — J. Partington. 
V. H. C. — Huntley and Pickard : — and Huntley and Piceabd; 

Class 17.— SPANISH, COCK. [5 entries.] 
I. (£1 IDs.)— H. Hyde. 

H. (15s.) G. DOBLE. 

V. H. C. — J. Hunt. ' 

Class 18.— SPANISH, HEN. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1 IDs.)— H. Hyde. 

II. (15s.)— H. Hyde. 

III. (5s.)— L. Hake. 

Class 19.— MINORCAS, COCK. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1 IDs.)— A. G. Pitts. 
n. (15s.)— T. C. Plowman, 
V. H. C. — Fursland Bros. 

Class 20.— MINORCAS, HEN. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— J. W. Cbossman. "*' 

n. (16s.)— A. Lewis. -^Ij 

j 



Prizes awarded for Poultry, lix 

(5«.) — ^FuRSLAKD Bros. 
C— A. G. Pitts. 

Class 21.— LEGHORNS (any Variety), COCK. [7 entries.] 

£1 108.)— Wade Bros., white. 
(16«.) — H. and A. P. Simpson. 
(6«.) — Wade Bros., white. 

Class 22.— LEGHORNS (any Vabikty), HEN. [6 entries,] 

tl 108.) — Mrs. SiNKiNS, whiter 
(16«.) — Mrs. Lister-Kay. 
(6«.)— E. H. Wood* 

23.— HAMBURGS (Gold or SilvSb Spangled), COCK. [2 entries.] 
l\ 10s.) — Rev. S. AsHWELL. 

24.— HAMBURGS (Gold or Silver Spangled), HEN. [2 entries.] 
)1 10«.) — H. Pickles. 

Jo.— HAMBURGS (Gold or Silveb Pencilled)^ COCK. [6 entries.] 

1 10«.) — H. Pickles. 
15s,) — M. Jackson. 
(6s.) — W. Snell. 

16.- HAMBURGS (Gold or Silver Pencilled), HEN. [8 entries.] 

1 10s.) — M. Jackson. 
16s.) — R. Brown, gold, 
(6s.) — Miss M. A. Thompson. 

Class 27.— HAMBURGS (Black), COCK. . [7 entries.] 

1 10s.)— D. W. Lewis. 
16s.) — H. Pickles. 
(6s.) — H. W. Hanger. 
L C. — R. W. Whittaker. 

Class 28.— HAMBURGS (Black), HEN." [8 entries.] 

1 lOs.) H. CONNOP. 

16s.) — H. W. Hanger. 

(6s.)— H. Pickles. 

. — Huntley and Pickard : — and W. Snell. 

Class 29.— DORKINGS (Coloured), COCK. [7 entries.] 
1 lOs.) — A. LUCKIN. 
168.)— C. LUCKIN. 

(6s.)— J. F. Hill. 



Ix Prizes awarded for Poultry. 

Class 30.— DORKINGS (Coloubkd), HEN. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.) — A. LucKiN. 
H. (155.) — H. Meredith. 

Class 31.— DORKINGS (Silver Obey), COCK. [7 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — J. Blusdell. 
n. (16s.) — 0. E. Cresswell. 
m. (Cs.) — Mrs. M. Sperlikq. 
V. H. C. — ^W. H.' Snell. 
C. — H. Meredith. 

Class 32.— DORKINGS (Silver Grey), HEN. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— 0. E. Cresswell. 
XL (16s.) — J. Blusdell. 
H. C. — 0. E. Cresswell. 

Class 33.— DORKINGS (White or Cuckoo), C(X:!K. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — J. J. G. Woodcock, white, 
H. (16s.)r— 0. E. CJresswell, white. 

Class 34.— DORKINGS (White or Cuckoo), HEN. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — J. J. G. Woodcock, white, 
H. (16s.)— 0. E. Cresswell, white. 
H. C. — 0. E. Crbsswrll, white. 

Class 35.— GAME (Black-Breasted Reds), COCK. [2 entries.] 
L (£1 10s.)— C. W. Brierley. 

H. C. — J. C. HUXTABLE. 

Class 36.— GAME (Black-Breasted Reds), HEN. [4 entries.] 
I. (£1 10s.)— C. W. Brierley. 

II. (16s.) — J. C. HuXTABLE. 

Class 37.— GAME (Brown-Breasted Reds), COCK. [2 entries.] 
I. (£1 10s.)— C. W. Brierley. 

Class 38.— GAME (Brown-Breasted Reds), HEN. [2 entries.] 
I. (£1 10s.)— C. W. Brierley. 

Class 39.— GAME (Pile or any Other Variety), COCK. [4 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — .T. C. HUXTABLK. 

IL (16s.)— C. W. Brierley. 

Class 40.— GAME (Pile, or any other Variety), HEN. [2 entri*] 
L (£1 10s.)— C. W. Brierley. 

i 



Frizes awarded for Poultry, Ixi 

Class 41.-^AME (Old English), COCK. [5 entries.] 

(£1 105.>--E. S. Fellows. 
(1R5.)—W. Nixon. 

Class 42.— GAME (Old English), HEN. [3 entries.] 

(£1 10s.)— O. RoPEB. 
(16s.) — E. Barnes. 

Class 43.— INDIAN GAME, COCK. [6 entries.] 

(£1 10s.) — James Frayn. 
(16s.) — John Frayn. 
!. (6s.) — ^W. Brekt. 

-H. J. GiBBS. 

Class 44.— INDIAN GAME, HEN. [7 entries.] 
[£1 10s.) — John Frayn. 
(16s.) — James Frayn. 
* (6s.) — W. Brent. 

C— H. J. GiBBS. 

Class 45.— MALAYS, COCK. [3 entries,] 

£1 10s.) — John Frayn. 
(16s.)— F. G. Bale. 
C, — J. C. Huxtable. 

Class 46.— MALAYS, HEN. [4 entries.] 

£1 10s.)— John Frayn. 
(16s.) — J. C. Huxtable. 
-W. Shapland. 

47. — FRENCH FOWL (Houdan, CRivE, La Fleche, or any other 

Breed), COCK. [5 entries.] 

£1 10s.)— S. W. Thomas, Creve. 

(16s.) — Mrs. C. Hill, Houdan. 

3. — P. Hanson, /fourfa/i: — J. Hill, ^ouc^an : — and S. W. Thomas, 
n. 

48.— FRENCH FOWL (Houdan, Creve, La Fleche, or any other 

Breed), HEN. [5 entries.] 

£1 10s.) — Mrs. C. Hill, Houdan, 

(16s.) — S. W. Thomas, Creve. 

I. C. — P. Hanson. 

3. — J. Hill, Houdan : — and S. W. Thomas, Houdan. 



Ixii Prizes awarded for Poultry* 

Class 49.-.ANY OTHER DISTINCT VARIETY (not rBEviousLY 

mentioned), cock. [6 entries.] 

L (£1 10«.) — J. Partington, Polish, 

IL (16«.)— D. W. Lewis. 

m. (6«.) — F. Porter, Andailusian, 

Class 50.— ANY OTHER DISTINCT VARIETY (not previously 

mentioned), hen. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — ^Mallison and Balshaw, Silver Poland, 

II. (15/1.) — ^F. Porter, Andalusian. 

CHICKENS OF 1886. 

Class 51.— COCHIN, BRAHMA, LANOSHAN, PLYMOUTH BOCK, 
WYANDOTTE, OR ORPINGTON, COCKEREL. [6 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.) — ^\V. and A. Abbiss, Orpington, 21 w. 
H. (15s.) — BoADEN and Thomas, Wyandotte^ Jan. 

III. (5s.) — Mrs. R. Holland, Jan. 3rd. 
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Class 52.— COCHIN, BRAHMA, LANGSHAN, PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
WYANDOTTE, OR ORPINGTON, PULLET. [0 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — P. L. Benson, M.D., dark Brahma, 4J m. 

II. (15s.) — W. HoLMAN, Silver Wyandotte, 4 m. Ij 

III. (5.S.)— Mrs. R. Holland, Jan. 30th. 

V. H. C. — J. Reeves. 

H. C. — Boaden and Thomas. Jan.: — ^L. and T. Fawkes, Orpington, 
4^ m. : — and Manor Poultry Farm. 

Class 53.— SPANISH, MINORCA, LEGHORN, HAMBLTRG, OR FRENCH 1 

FOWL, COCKEREL. [Gentries.] ! 

I. (£1 10s.) — A. Lewis. 

II. (15s.) — H. Hyde, Spanish, 17 w. 

III. (5s.) — Mrs. SiNKiNS, white Leghorn, 4^ ni. 

H. C. — L. and T. Fawkes, Minorca, 4i m. : — and Mrs. C. Hill, J7otK?a», 

5 m. 

Class 54.— SPANISH, MINOl^CA, LEGHORN, HAMBURG, OR FRENCH 

FOWL, PULLET. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1 lOs.) — Mrs. C. Hill, Houdan, 5 m. 

II. (15s.) — M. Jackson, 17 w. 

III. (5s.) — Mogridge Bros., white Leghorn, Jan. 3rd. 

H. C. — H. Hyde, Spanish, 17 w. : — ^and L. and T. Fawkes, Minorca, 
4i m. 

Class 55.— DORKING, GAME, MALAY, OR ANY OTHER VARIETY 

COCKEREL. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 lOs.) — James Frayn, Indian Game, 

II. (15s.)— F. G. Bale, Malay, Jan. 2nd. - 



■ 
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Prizes awarded for Poultry, Ixiii' 

CI. (fi«.) — JoHK Pratn, Indian Oame, 

L C— W. H. Snell, Black Bed Game, 4i m. 

88 56.— DORKING, GAME, MALAY, OR ANY OTHER VARIETY, 

• PULLET. [4 entries.] 

(£1 lOs.) — John' Frayn, Indian Game. 

CHICKENS OF 1B96 FOB TABIiE. 

'lass 57.— any pure BRED, TWO COCKERELS. [5 entries.] 

(£1 10s.) — G. P. Mead, Dorkings, 4 m. 

. (15s.) — W. Brent, Indian Game, 

' C. — J. Blundell, Silver-fjrey Dorkinga, 4 m,: — W. E. Dainton, 
louth Bocks, hatched Feb. 7th: — and W. F. Evelyn, Indian Game, 
led Jan. 4th. 

:la8s 58.— any PURE BREED, TWO PULLETS. [4 entries.] 

(£1 10s.) — G. P. Mead, Dorkings , 4 ni. 
(16s.) — W. Brest, Indian Game, 
— W. E. Dain'ton, Plymouth Bocks, hatched Feb. 

5 59. — CROSS BRET.DS (Dorking anp Indian or Old English 
Game), TWO COCKERELS. [3 entrias.] 

(£1 10s.) — H. Hill, Indian Game-Dorking, hatched March 4th. 
(15s.) — Manor Poultry Farm, Indian Game-Dorking, 
C. — G. P; Mead, Dorking- Old English, 4 m. 

; 60.— CROSS BREEDS (Dorking and Indian or Old English 
Game), TWO PULLETS. [4 entries.] 

^£1 10s.) — Manor Poultry Farm, Indian Gam^-Dorking, 
(15s.) — D. Mather, Indian Game-Dorking, 4 m., 3 \v. 
C. — Miss M. DoLBEN, Dorking-Indian Game, 4i m. 

I 61.— ANY OTHER DISTINCT CROSS (Breeds to be named), 

TWO COCKERELS. 

[No Entry.] 

62.— ANY OTHER DISTINCT CROSS (Breeds to be named), 

'J' WO PULLETS. 
[No Entry.] 

SEIiIiING CLASSES. 

63.— ANY DISTINCT BREED, COCK (Price not to exceed £11s.). 

[21 entries.] 
£1 lOs.)— J. CooM^. 

(15s.) — A. LucKiN, Dorking, 

. (5s.)— S. W. Thomas. 

C. — J. Cock, Indian Game: — J. H. Davis, Plymouth Bock:--^ 
ble: — G. Jennings, Langshan: — and H. Weedon, Plymouth Bockm 



Ixiv Prizes awarded for Poultry. 

Class 64.— ANY DISTINCT BREED, HEN (Pbicb kot to exceed £L li.). 

[20 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.>— J. H. Davis, Plymouth Bock. 

H. (15s.) — BosLEY and Layton, Light Brahma. 

III. (5«.) — H. CoNNOP, Black Hamburg. 

H. C. — W. E. Dainton, Plymouth Bock : — G. Doble : — H. Hill, Indian 
Oame : — and W. Snkll, Partridge Cochin. 

C. — F. Stoodley, Wyandotte :— S. W. Thomas :— and J, Walker, 
Buff Cochin. 

BANTAMB. 

Class 65.— BANTAMS (Black or White), COCK. [11 entries.] 
I. (£1.) — G. PoDGER, black. 
H. (10s.) — H. Hyde, black. 
III. (6s.) — R. Brown, white. 
V. H. C. — T. Ette, black. 

Class 66.— BANTAMS (Black or White), HEN. [13 entries.] 
I. (£1.)— 0. E. Cresswell, white. 
M. (10s.>— T. Ette, black. 
III. (6s.) — H. Hyde, black. 
H. C. — R. Brown, tvhite : — G. Podger, black : — and H. Rodwell, black. 

Class 67.— BANTAMS (Game, any Variety), COCK. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— R. J. Hughes. 

H. (10s.) — Lady Alington. 

m. (5s.) — Mrs. M. B. Williams. 

H. C. — J. C. Hdxtable ;— and R. Wingfield. 

Class 68.— BANTAMS (Game, any Variety), HEN. [Gentries.] 

I. (£1.) — Lady Aungton. 

II. (10s.)— J. Weaver. 
H. C. — J. CooMS. 

Class GO.— BANTAMS (any other Distinct Variety), COCK. [Sentries] 

I. (£1.) — H. CoKNOP, white Japanes: 

II. (10s.) — Lady Alington. 

III. (5s.) — M. Leno, Sebright. 

H. C. — 0. E. Cresswell, Japanese. 
C. — J. CooMs. 

Class 70.— BANTAMS (any other Distinct Varuttt), HEN. 

[11 entries.] 

- I. (£1.) — 0. E. Cresswell, Japanese. 
IL (10s.) — J. CooMS. 



Prizes awarded far Poultry. Ixv 

CIL (58.) — 0. E. Cresswell, Tailless. 

V. H. C. — Lady Amxgton : — ^and M. Leso, Sebright. 

a C. — E. Spaby, Gold Sebright. 

DUCKS, GEESE, AND TURKEYS. 

Class 71.— DRAKE OR DUCK (Aylesbury). [3 entries.] 

X (£1 lOs.)— S. Brown. 
JL (16«.>— F. Read. 

Class 72.— DRAKE OR DUCK (Rouen). [9 entries.] 

1 (£1 105.) — Huntley and Pjckard. 

n. (£15«.)— \V. Bygott. 

IIL (6«.) — ^BoADEN and Thomas. 

H. C— BoADEN and Thomas:— and J. Partington. 

Class 73.— DRAKE OR DUCK (Pekin). [C entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— J. F. Hill. 

II. (15if.)— T. Allen. . 

III. (6s.) — S. Brown. 

H. C. — Withers and Berridge. 

Class 74.— COUPLE OF DUCKLINGS (for Table). [5 entries.] 

1. (£1 10s.)— W. Bygott, 12 w. 

IL (15s.) — H. Hill, Aylesbury^ hatched March 26th. 

C. — H. T. Goodenough, Aylesbury, March 27th; — and H. T. GooD- 

»0UGn, Aylesbury, March 27th. 

Class 75.— GANDER OR GOOSB. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— W. E. Dainton. 

II. (15s.) — H. T. Goodenough. 
H. C— H. How. 

Class 7G.— TURKEYS, COCK. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— W. Stanford. 

H. (15s.) — H. T. Goodenough. 

H. C. — H. T. Goodenough : — and J. F. Hill. 

Class 77.— TURKEYS, HEN. [I entry.] 
X. (£1 10s.)— U. T. Goodenough. 



VOL. vn. — F. S. 
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Sbotittji. 



OBJECTS OF THE SOCIET7 AND FBIVIIiEaES OF 

MEMBERSHIP. 



"•C"^ 



AHHIIAL EXHIBITIONS. 

The Society annually holds nn Exhibition in some city or town in England 
or AVales Each section nf the JSociety's district is visited at intervals, » 
tliat most Members have an opportunity of seeing the Show in their own neigh* 
hoiirhocd every few years. Frizes to a lar<?e amount are given for Honw, 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Farm Produce, &c. Provision is also made for the 
exhibition of .Agricultural Implements and Machinery, Seeds, Cattle Foods. 
Artificial Manures, and articles of gtmr.il utility. A substantially-built and 
t'ompletely-etiuipped Working- Dairy on a large scale u a special feature of tlicse 
Exhibitions. Hero cxplanatoiy demonstrations, and comparative tests of impk- 
nients and processes are carried on with the assistance of well known practical 
i\nd scientific experts, and Butter-making Competitions for valuable prizes arc* 
Jield. Among other features of the Annual Meeting are Shoeing, Shearing ond 
Milking Competitions, Poultry and Horticultural Shows, and Exhibitions illus- 
trative of Bee-keei)ing, Home Industries, Art-Manufactures, and the Fme Arts. 

Mcmhership entitles to free admusion to the Annual Exhihtfion, and also tothr 
a rand Stand overlaolcing the llort^e and Cattle Bing^ to the liet^rved Seats h tt? 
WorhiiKf ])ainjf and to the use of the Members' Special Pavilion for Eeading, 
Wriiinrf, tic. 

Entries can he made hy Members (elected on or before the last Tuesday in Jianunrj 
preceding the Show) at lOs. per entry for Horses^ and 5«. per entry for OiUk 
Sheej), and Pigs. Non-MemlK2rs are required to piy ^1 per entry for Horses and 
l~)s. i)er entry for the other Stock named. Similar reductions in the Fees in thi 
Farm Produce and other Classes are made to Members. 

THE JOTJBHAL. 

All Members receive free of charge the Society's Journal^ tchich is puUithei 
<iunu(ilhf, bound in cloth. It has for its aim the dissemination of agricultura 
kiK»\vle(lu,'e in a popular form, and in addition to original articles by well-knowi 
agiicultnral antliorities, it contains particulars of the Society's general operatioDS 
lull n'i)orts of its experimental and research work, prize awards, financial state 
jnents. li.sts of Members, reviews of new books on agriculture, &c. (The price ol 
the Journal to non-Members is t>«. 5(/. post free.) 

CHEKICAL AKD BOTAKICAL FACILITIES. 

Tiio Society has a Consulting Chemist (Dr. J. A. Voelcker, M.A., F.I.C., &<?•; 
and n Consulting Botanist (Mr. W. Carruthers, F.R.S.), from tchom Members ca) 
oJttain analyses and reports at reduced rates of charge. 

EXPEBIMEKTS. 

Experiments on Crops are conducttttl at experimental stations in various part 
of tlie kingdom, and Members are enabled to take pari in thete and to reedf 
reports thereon. 

I'he Society has also an experimental station and laboratory attached to tt 
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leese School, and a similar department for carrying on researches in connection 
th Cider-making. Here syst^-matio investigations are conducted by a scientific 
iff, acting in conjunction with practical experts, detailed reports of which are 
rnistied to Members. 

TSOHHIOAL EDUCATION. 

The Society has a Butler School, fully equipped with competent teachers, 
ant, i&c, wherein daily instruction u given to Students. The School is at 
esent travelling in Devon under an arrangement with the Devon County 
>uncil. The Society has abo a fixed Cheeso School in Somerset, where 
udents are received and boarde<l. Both the Butter and Cheese Schools are 
ider the inspection of tlie Board of A«iriculturc, which has shown its apprecia- 
>n of the work by 6ubsrantial grants in aid. Members are admitted free to 
Unets the Teaching and Competitions at any of Hie Society's Dairy Schools. 

The Society has also a Travelling Farriery School for promoting improvement 
I the Shoeing of Horses. 

FINE AET AND AET-XAHTTFACTTrEEB. 

One of the objects for which the Society wns f mndoil was the encouragement 
' Arts as well as Agriculture, and, to this end, exhibitions of Paintings and 
it-Manufactures are annually held. The special aims of the Society in 
aiotaining thi^ department are: — 1st The encouragement of young artistj*^ 
ipecially, and of local efibrts to bring art- workmanship to bear in the production 
f decorative or useful articles. 2nd. The exhibition of such art treasures as 
lere may be in private or other collections, to which the public, ordinarily, havo 
9 access. No charge is made to Artists for the exhibitions of their Paintings, 
id, in order to promote the sale of meritorious works, an Art Union is held, me 
rizes for which are selected from the Pictures exhibited, a largo sum being^ 
iinually voted by the Society towards their purchase. 



TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

AKHTTAL BUBSCEIFTIOVB. 

Ordinary Members, not less than . . . . . . £1 

Tenant Farmers, the rateable value of whose holdings does not 
exceed £200 a-year, not less than .. .. .. .. 10/- 

Govemors, who are eligible for election as President or Vice-President, and 
ho subscribe not less than £2, arc entitletl, in addition to the privileges already 
entioned, to an extra Season Ticket for the Annual Exhibition and to the 
rand Stand, &c. Governors subscribing more than £2 are entitled to a furthec 
icket for every additional £1 subscribed. 

Members subscribing less than £1 are entitled to all the privileges of Member- 
dp except that of entering Stock at reduced fees, and ilieir admission Ticket 
•r the Annual Show is available for one day only instead of for the whole time 
' the Exhibition. 

LIFE OOXFOSXnOErS. 

Governors may compound for their Subscriptions for future years by payment, 
» advance, of £20; and Members by payment, in advance, of £10 Governors 
ud Members who have subscribed for 20 years may become Life-Members on 
ayment of half these amounts. 



Any person desirous of joining the Society can be proposed by a Member, 
rby 

Thos. F. Plowman, 

, Secretary and Editor, 
4, Terrace Walk, Bath. 

Telegraphic Addren :— " Plowman, Bath/'^ 
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GENERAIi LAWS, 



As revised in accordance with the Iteimrt of a Speciid CommiUee; which Bevort 
icas received and adopted by the Annual General Meeting of Mewifen, heli w 
May 30, 18i)5. 
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COXFOBinON OF THE SOCIETY. 

I. Tlie Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, Council, 
Treasurer, Secretary, and Members. 

OBJECTS. 

II. The Society shall have the following objects : — 

a. To hold Exhibitions, of breeding stock, agricultural implements, and such 
other articles cpnnecte^ with agriculture, arts, manufactures or couuueicc 
as may be determined upon by the Council. 

h. To conduct practical and scientific investigations in agriculture. 

c. To promote technical education in agriculture by providing means of 

systematic instruction. 

d. To publish a Jourual for circulation. 

STJBSCSIPTIOVS. 

III. The Annual Subscriptions for Members shall be as follows: — 

Governors (who are eligible for election as President or Vice-Presi- 
dent) not less than .. .. .. .. .* .. £2 

Ordinary Members, not loss than .. .. .. .. .. £1 

Tenant Farmers (the rateable value of whose holding does not 

exceed £200 a-year) not less than .. .. .. .. 10/- 

IV. The ])aymeiit of £20 in one sum shall constitute a Governor for life, and ot 
£10 in one iium an Ordinary Member for life; but any Governor who has sub- 
scribed not less than £2 annually for a period of twenty vears may become a life 
Governor on the further payment of £10 in one sum ; and any (hdinary Member, 
wlio lias Bubecribcd not less than £1 annually for the same period, may become s 
Life-Member on the further payment of £5 in one sum. 

V. Sub>onptions shall become due and be pavable in advance on the 1st of 
.lanuary in (>ach year or as soon as the Subscriber has been elected a Member. 
When the c lection taices place during the last quarter ot the year the rabecriptioa 
payable on election will be considered as applying to the ensuing year. 

VI. A Member shall be liable to pay his subscription for the current year 
unless he shall have given notice, in writing, to the Secretary before January 
Ibt of his intention to withdraw. 

OOYEKVIHO BODY. 

VII. The entire management of the Society — including the "^^»g of Bye^ 
laws, election of Members, determining the Prizes to be awarded, appointing 
Committees, fixing the Places of Meetings and Exhibitions, appointfaiff or jvmoviog 
tlie Treasurer, Secretary, and such otlier officers as may be lequirra to carry o& 
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8ine93 of the Society — shall bo vested in the Council, who shall report its 
dings at the annual meetings of the Society. 

I. The Council shall consist of the Patron (if any), President, Vice-Presi- 
Trustees, and Treasurer (who shall be ex-oficio Members), and of sixty-sis 
i Members. 

ICTION OF PRESIDENT, YIOE-PRESIDEHTB, TBTJ8TESS, AHD OOITKCIL. 

The election of a President for the year, of any additional Vice-President, 
stees, and of the Members of Council representing the Divisions named in 
•C., shall take place at the Annual Meeting of the Society, and they shall 
into oflSce at the conclusion of the Exhibition during which such Annual 
iig has been held. 

The sixty-six Members of the Council referred to in Laws VIII. and IX. 
consist of fifty-eight persons residing or representing property in the fol- 
5 Divisions, viz. : — 

'welve from the Counties of Devon and Cornwall, which shall be called the 

Western Division ; 
'wenty-four from the Counties of Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts, which shall 

be called the Central Division ; 
'welve from the Counties of Hants, Berks, Oxon, Bucks, Middlesex, Surrey, 

Sussex, and Kent, w^hich shall bo called the Southern Division ; and 
en from the Counties of AVnrce»ter, Gloucester, Hereford and Monmouth, 

and the Principality of Wales, which shall be called the North-Western 

Division. 

I remaining eight shall be elected (irrespective of locality) from the general 
ji 3Iembers, and shall form a Division which shall be called the ** Without 
mce to District " Division. 

One half of the elected Members in each of the five Divisions named in 
i. shall retire annually by rotation, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

[. The Council shall have power to nominate a President, Vice-Presidents, 

les, and Members of Council for the approval of the annual meeting, and 

up such vacancies in their own body as are left after the annual meeting, 

may from time to time occur during the interval between the annual 

ags.* 

1. Nominations to offices, election to which is vested in the whole body of 
Kits, must reach the Secretary ten days before tlie meeting,at which such 
cies are to be filled up. 

MEETIH08. 

V. The annual meeting of the Society shall take place during the holding 
! annual Exhibition. 

. Special general meetings of the Society may be convened by the President 
e written requisition of not less tiian three Members of Council ; and all 
yers shall have ten days* notice of the object for which they are called 
ler. 

I. Xo Member of less than three months' standing, or whose subscriptioa 
irrear, shall bo entitled to vote at a meeting. 

EZHIBITIOKS. 

II. The annual Exhibitions of the Society shall be held in different Cities 
wns in successive years. 

III. All Exhibitors shall pay such fees as may be fixed by the Council. 
)ers subscribing not less than £1 per annimi, who have been elected previous 
bruary Ist, and have paid the subscription for the current year, shall be 
od to exhibit at such reduction in these fees as the Ck>ancil shall determine. 
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PEIZZS. 

XIX. All prizes oifcred at the cost of the Society shall be open for competitioo 
to the United Kingdom. 

XX. No person intending to compete for any prize offered at the annoal 
Exhibition shall be eligible to act as a judge or to have any voice in the selection 
of judges to award the premiums in the department in which he exhibits. 

XXI. If it be proved to the satisfaction of the Council that any person ba» 
attempted to gain a prize in this, or in any other Society, by a false certificate 
or by a misrepresentation of any kind, such person shall thereupon be for the 
future excluded from exhibiting in tUis Society. 

JOmiHAI. 

XXII. The Proceedings of the Society, Awards of Prizes, Financial State- 
ments, and List of Officers, Governors and Members shall be printed annually 
in the Society's Journal, and ever}' Governor and Member, not in arrear with bi» 
subscription, shall be entitled to receive one copy, free of expense, and there 
shall be an additional number printed for sale. 

P0LITI08. 

XXIII. No subject or question of a political tendency shall be introduced at 
any meeting of this Society. 

ALTS&ATIONB IS LAWS. 

XXIY. No new General Law shall be made or existing one altered, added to 
or rescinded, except at an annual or special general meetmg, and then only pro- 
vided that a statement of particulars, in writing, shall have been sent to the 
Secretary at least twenty -one days previous to the meeting at which tlie queatioo 
is to be oonsidered. 
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list of (BH&ttV. 

1896-97. 

SOUTHAMPTON M 

PATRON. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PrJN( 

P&E8IBENT FOB 

HE RIGHT HON. LORD MONTAGU OF i 

TBUSTEEA. 

•AcLAND, The Right Hom. Sm Thomas Dtk 
Paoet, The Right Hon. biu Hichakd H 

Shepton Mallet. 
Lesnard, Sir John Farnaby, Bart., Wick 

YIOB-FBBSIDXNTS 

York, H.R.H. The Duke of, K.G. . . . Y 
•ACLAND, Right Hon. Sir T. D., bai-t. . K 

ACLAND, C. T. D H 

•Amherst, Earl 

Bath, Marquf:ssop. ' i. 

Selfield, John P 

•Ben YON, Richard K 

Brymer, W. E., M.P n 

•Ca RUNG FORD, LORD ' 

•Clarendon, Earl of i 

♦Clinton, Lord H 

•Cork and Orrery, Earl of . . . . M 

•Coventry, Earl of C 

Daw, R. R. M S 

Devonshire, Ddke of, K.G C 

DiGBY, G. D. W SI 

•DuciE. Earl of T 

•Kortescue, Earl C 

GiBBS, A T 

Goring, Rev. J W 

Hippesley, J. H S 

HuLSE, Sir E., Bart R 

•ILCHF.STER, EaRL OF 

•Jersey, Earl of »t 

Knyfton, T. Tutton U 

•Lansdowne, Mai:qukss of, K.G. . . . B 

Leoonfield, Lord P 

Lennard, Sir J. K., Bart Vt 

•Llewelyn, Sir J. T. D., Bart., M.P. . . IN 

•Lopes, Sir M., Bart 

LoYD, Lewis i.i 

MiLDMAY, Sir H. St. John, Bart. . . . D 

%* Those to whoae names an asterisk (*) is prefixed hi 



Ixxiv List of Officers, 1896-97. 

Vice-Pr^i dents — continued, 

Moore-Stevexs, J. C Win^cott, Great Torrington 

MOKETON, Lord Sarsden Houso, Chipping Norton 

•MoRLEY, Earl of SjiltiaiD, Plympton, Devon 

MORRELL, G. Herbert, M.P Headington Hill Hall, Oxford 

•Mount-Edgcumbe, Earl of ... . Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport 

Neville-Grenville, R Butleigh Court, Glastonbarj 

Northumberland, Dukk ok . . . . Alburj Park, Guildtbi-d 

♦Onslow. Earl of 7, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 

Paget, The Right Hon. Sir K. H.. Bait. Citmmore Hall, bhepton Mallet 

PiNNKY, W. Soraei-ton 

Poltimore, Lord ....... Poltimoie, Exeter [Han 

Portal, Melville ' . . Lavei-stock House, Michelderer, 

Saint Germans, Earl of Port Elliot, Deronport 

Somerset, Duke of Marden Bradley, Bath 

Siory-Maskelyne, N. Basset Down House, S>\vindoB 

Stucley, Sir G. S., Bart Moreton, Bidelord, N. Devon 

•Temple, Earl . Newton Park, Bath. 

Thynne, Lord Henry Muntham, Worthing 

•Tredegar, Lord Ti-edegar Park, Newport, Monmon 

•Tremayne, John ....'.... Hdigan, St. Ausrell 
Walrond, Sir W. H., Bart., M.P.. . . Bradfield, Cullompton 

♦Warwick, Earl of Warwick Castle 

Winchester, Marquess of ... , -Amport St. Mary's. Andorer 

Windsor, Lord Hewell Grange, Brorosgrove 

The Lord Warden of the Stannaries. * 

The Surveyor-General op the Duchy of Cornwall. 

The Receiver-General of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

*.* Those to whose xisraes an asterisk (*) is prefixed have filled the office of Prcddent. 
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MEMBERS OP COUNCIL. 



EX-OFFIGIO KEKBEBS. 



The Prej^idknt. 
The VicK-PuKsiDKXTS. 



The Tkeasubkk. 

The Consultixo Surveyor. 



ELECTED UEHBEB8. 

WKSTKUN division (Devon a:td Cornwall). 

(•12 litjkesentalioes.') 

Elected in 1896:— 

Kame, Adireu. 

Coixixs. C. R. . . . Hart well Houso, Exeter 
Mabksb. B. • . . Combe, Honiton 
Shkllkv, 8tR J.. Bt. . Shubrouke Parle, Crediton 
Williams, Sib W.R., 

liart lleanton, Barnstaple 

WiKpKLL. R. . . . Rudway, Tborverton 
Wtatt-EdgklLjOol. A. Cowley Place, Exeter 



Elected in 1895:— 
me. Addreu, 

,\V., . Bampfylde House, ExeCe? 

. J. . . Stoke House, Kxeter 

A. 0. 



, Coombe, Copplestone 
P. . . Merafield, Plympton 
CENTRAL DIVISION (Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts). 



J. 



(•24 Bepresentatioes.) 

. Middlehlll House, Box, ; Allbx, J. D. . . Springfleld House. Slippton 

Wilifl Mallet [Salisbury 

V. L. . Quarme, Dunster > Best. Col. O. . . Cbarlton House, LodweU. 

K. W., FoxcROFT, £. T. D. . HiaionCbanerhpuse, Bath 

. . . Sherborne Castle, Sberbome Gibson, J. T.. . . Havyet Lodg^, I^ngrord, 

. . . Long A Hb ton Lodge, Cliftou R.S.O., Somerset 

>. L. F. . The Court, Axbridge, i Hobhocsb. H., M.P. Hadspcn Hou8e.CastIeCary 

Llevtelltk, E. H., Langfurd Court, Langrord, 

M.P. Someiset 

Mauls, M. St. J. . Gbapei House, Bath 
Nekld, Sib A. W., 

Bart Grittleton, Chippenham 

Napier, H. B. . . Chippenham 
8hbrstox,MajorC.D. Everceech, Bath 
Somerset [Somerset Shrine, Col. H. M.. Warleigh Manor, Bath 

. Pound, Bishop's Lydeatd, Williams, £. W.. . Herringiton, Dorchester 



Somerset 
•\ G. . .11, lAura Place, Bath 
'. H. . . CUremont. Taunton 

. . . Tuniey Farm, neir Batb 

A. Ac- 

rt., M.P, St. Audries, Bildgwater 
. C. A. . Nynehead, Wellington, 



. C. 



IE!:N DIVISION (Hants, Berks, Oxon, Bucks, Middlesex, Sureef, 

Sussex, and Kent). 
(12 Representatives.) 



W. . . 13, The Waldrons, Croy- 
VPT.W.J.C. Toe Elms, Taplow [don 
. M.,F.J5.A.Uicbmond, Surrey 
*. . . . Beaufort Hou^te, Win- 
chester 
. , . (Jmsvenor House, Stock- 
bridge. Hants 
J. . . Kidniore (Grange, Cavers- 
ham, Oxon 



Uruok, A. F. M. 
Kkollys, C. B. 



. Bladon House, Woodstoct 

. Grange Cottage, Alree- 
ford, Hants 

Stanford, A. . . Eatons, Steyning 

Warre, F. . . . 44, Great Ormond Street, 

Bloomsbury, (A>ndon 
Whitehead, CF.L-S. BanDlngHoube,Maidstone 

WiLUAM8,A. G. . • Portsea, Hanta 



VESTEKN DIVISION (Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Monmouthshire, and Wales). 

(10 Representatives.) 

E. Llotd- Hardwlcke Court, Glou- , Abkwriout, J. H. 

cester 1 

J. C. . . Vivod. Llangollen Martix. G. E, 

. . . AVorcester Masox. A. . . . 

r. . . . Thiiigliill Court, H'-reford Fhiixii'S, C. D. . 

W. . . Showle Court, Ledbury | Stbattox, R. . . 



Hampton Court, Leomin- 
sier [Severn 

Ham Court. Upton-on- 
North Hill, Swansea 
Newport, Mon. [Mon. 
The Duffryn, Newport, 



WITHOUT UEKERENCE TO DLSTUICT DIVISION. 

(8 Representatives.) 

. . . . Higham, Kent Best, Caw. T. G. . Dean House, Whitchurch, 

. W. D. . 5 a, Queen's Gate Terrace, Hunts 

,«AKDP. MoSrp.rk.K^^ *^"''<'-<^- • • . WI«ooP«k.Ste,nlng 
I. A. H. . 46, Earl Street, Maidstone Lathau, T. . . . Dorchester, Oxoa 

ig to recent deaths, there are at the present time two vacancies in the Western and 
le vacaruy each in the Central and Without Reference to District Divisions. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1806-97. 

[The PfiBSiDKNT is ex-offido Member of all Committees.] 

AOBICULTirSAL ZDTTCATIOV. 

Paget, Right Hon. Sir R. H., Bait., ChairmfniL, 



AoLAND, Rt. Hon. Sib T. 

D., Bart. 
ACLAND, C. T. D. 
Allen, J. D. 
Best, Col. G. 



Boteler, Capt. W. J. C. 
Edwards, C. L. F. 
Gibbons, G, 



Edwabds, C. L. F. 
Gibbons, G. 
Goring, Rev. J. 
hobhouse, h. (|i.p.) 
Knollys, C. K. 
(With power to add to their number.) 

ALLOTMXVT. 

Best, Capt. J. C, Chairman, 



Latham, T. 

LennaRd, Sir J. F^ Bart. 
Llewellyn, £. H. (M.P.) 
Maskelynk, K. Stort- 
Sutton, M. J. 



Llewellyn. K. H.(M.P.) 
Napier, H. B. 



Nrville-Grekyillk. R. 
Shelley, Sir f,^ Bart. 



ABT8 AHS XAKUFACTVBES. 

Acland, Right Hon. Sir T. D., Bai-t., Chaimum, 
Wyatt-Edgkll. Col. A., Vik»-C/iatniiaii. 



Acland, C. T. D. 
Bath, Marquess of 
Cundall, H. M. (K.S.A.) 



Daw, K. R. M. 
Farwell, F. G. 
Moore-Stevens, J. C. 
(Witli power to add to their number.) 

CONTBACTB AHD BSFBE8HMX1IT8. 

Best, Capt. J. C, CAotrmoti. 



MORRELL, G. H. (M.P.) 
Napkk, Col. W. d. 
Williams, E. \Y. 



Boteler, Capt. W. J. C. 
Edwards, C. L. F. 
Llewellyn, E. H. (M.P.) 



Mason, A. 
Rapier, H. B. 



DAIBY. 

Acland, C. 1\ D., Chairman, 

Acland, Rt. Hon. Sir T. Gibbons, G. 

D., Bart. Knollys, C. R. 

Allen, J. D. Latham, T. 

ASHCROFT, W. Lennard, ^ir J. F., Bart. 



Edwards, C. L. P. 
Fowler, W. H. 



NsVILLE-GREinriLLK, R. 
SAKVOUDy £. C. A. 



Neyille-Grenyille. R. 
Paokt, Rt. Hon. Sib B. H., 

Bart. 
Sanford, £. C. a. 

WlPPELL, R. 



Maskelyne, N. 8rouY- 
Napier, H. B. 

DisaiFAurrnTG. 

The Stewards of Horses. | 1'he Stewards of Stock. 

The Stewards of Poultry. 

EZPZBIIIEHTAL. 

Acland, Right Hon. ^ir T. D., Bart., Chairman, 



Acland, C. T. D. 

ALLEN, J. D. 
Ash croft, W. 
Dyke, T. 
Druce, a. F. M. 
Farwell, F. G. 



Gibbons, G. 
Knollys, C. R. 
Lknnard, ^^IR J. F.. Bart. 
Llewellyn, E. H. (M.P.) 
Maskelynic, N. SroitY- 



Neville-Grenvillg, R. 

NAPiEii. H. B. 

Paget, Rt. Hon. Sir R. H., 

Ban. 
Sutton, M. J. 



(With power to add to their number.) 

FINAKCE. 

Jones, H. P., Chairman, 
Collins, C. R. | Martin, G. E. 

IHPLEMEHT BEGTTLATI0H8. 

Best, Cai>t. J. C, Chairman, 



Acland, C. T. D. 
Boteler, Capt. W. J. C. 
Dyke, T. 
Edwards, C. L. F. 



GiniiONs, G. 

JONF^, H. P. 

Llewellyn, E. H. (^LP.) 
Mason, A. 



Napier, H. Bb 

Nbviixb-GrbhviW'** ^ 
Shbllet, SiBJ.,Btft. 



J 
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JOUBHAL. 

ACLAND, Right Hon-. Sir T. D., Bart., C/iairmin, 



ND, C. T. D. 


1 


DVMOND, F. W. 


MARTiy. G. E. 




Maskklynk, N. STORY'- 




JUBOES' 8ELE0TIOK. 




Lenxard, Sir J. F., Bart., Chairman, 


M, .1. D. 


Druce, a. F. M, I Sillipant, A. 0. 


Col. G. 


(ilBBONS, G. 


Smith, J. W. 


N. W. J. 




Moork-Stevkxs, J. C. 


Williams, E. W. 


LEY-, \V. L. 




Shelley, Sir J., Bart 
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EXAMINATION OF PLANTS AND SEEDS. 

Xexnben of the Bath and West and Bonthani Oonntief Soeietj, wlio may alio 
be Hemben of other Afrlenltnral Soeietiet, are partionlarly reqneited, in 
applying for Sxamination of Plant! and Beedi, to state tiiat thej do lo u 
Hembers of the first-named Society. 

The Council liave arranged for the following rates of charge for the exami* 
nation, by the Society's Consulting Botanist, of Plants and Seeds for the bonifdt 
and individual information and benefit of Members of thu Society (not being 
seedsmen). I'he charge for examination must be paid at the time of application, 
and the carriage of all parcels must bo prepaid. 

>>*o. 
I.— A report on the parity and germinating power of a nmple of seed, staiing the sorti 

and uniount of uny oiber ttetib f»und iberein . . It. 

2. — Determination of ibe sp.H^iett of any w eed or other plant, or of any epiphyte or vegetable 

paraaiic, with a report on its hab{t<<, and the means fur it« extermluAtiuii or preventlMi li- 

3.— Report on nny diBe.isc uifecting farm crops li. 

4.— l>eterminutiou of the speciea uf a oollecuon of natorul grossca found in any district, 

with a reitort on their iiabits and pasture value St. 

N.B. — The runtuH'fip Botanitt'i titportt on Seedg are fumithed to encMe Memhenr-jm- 
chatert of teeds and com /or Agricultural- or Jlorticultural purpoKi^— lo test the value ^ tokat 
they buy, and not to be tucct or made available for advertUing vr trade purjtotet, 

PURCHASE OF SEEDS. 

The purchaser should obtain from the vendor, by invoice or otherwise, a 
proper dc8i<;nation of the seed ho buyp, with a guarantee tliat it contains not 
more than a specified amount of other seeds, and is free from ergot, or, in the 
case of clovers, from dodder, and of the percentage of seeds thiit will germinate. 

The germination of cereals, green crops, clover, and timothy grass slioold be 
not less than 90 per cent. ; of fox-tail not less than 60 per cent. ; of other grasfles 
not less than 70 per cent. 

The Council stmiigly recommend that the purchase of prepared mixtures should 
be avoided, and that the difiercnt seeds to be sown should be purchased separately. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES. 

I. Seeds. 

In sending seed or com for examination the utmost care must be taken to 
secure a fair and honest sample. In the case of grasts-seeds the sample should 
be drawn from the centre of the sack or bag, and in all cases from the bulk 
delivered to tiic purchaser and not from the purchase sample. AVhen bought by 
sample, the whole or part of that sample should also be sent. 

When it is considered necessary to secure legal evidence, the sample should l)e 
taken from the bulk and placed in a sealed bog in the presence of a reliable 
witness who is acquainted with the identity of the bulk, and care should be 
taken that t)»e purchased sample and bulk bo not tampered with after deUvery, 
or mixed or come in contact with any other sample or stock. 

One ounce of grass and other small seeds should be sent, and two ouDce^ 
of cereals or larger seeds. The exact name imder which the seed has been 
bought should be sent with it. 

Grags-seedg should be sent at hast four Weeks, and clover-seeds two Weeks 
before they are required, and tliey should not be sown until the report has been 

In collecting opccimens of plants, the whole plant should bo taken up, and the 
earth sliaken from the roots. If po^^sible, the plants must be in flower or fruit. 
They should be packed in a light box. or in a firm paper parcel. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh as 
possible. They should be place<l in a hottle, or packed in tinioil or oil-silk. 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the nature of 
the information required, and stating any local circumtftances (soil, situation, &c.) 
which, in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw light on the inquiry. 

Parcels or letters containing seeds or plants for examination (cwrriage or 
postage prepaid) must be addressed to Mr. W. Carbuthebs, F Jt.S., 43, Central 
Hill, Norwood, London, S.E. 
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Members' ^ttbileses. 



ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS, FEEDING-STUFFS, 

WATERS, SOILS, &c. 

ippUeable ofdy to the case of Per tons who are not eommereiaUy engaged in the 
manufacture or edU of any eubetanee went for Andlpeis,) 

[mnbers of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society, who may also 
be Xembers of other Agricultural SocietieB, are particularly requested, in 
applying for Analyses, to state that they do so as Xembers of the first- 
named Society. 

HE Council have fixed the following rates of Charges for Chemical Analysis to Members of the 
Kiety. 

These privileges are applicable only when the Analyses are for hond-fide agricnltural par- 
Mes, and are required by Meml^ers of the Society for their own use and guidance in respect of 
rms or land in their own occupation and within the United Kingdom. 

Tlie analyses are given en the understandlug that they are required for the individual and 
le benefit of the Member applying for them, and must not be used for other persons, or for 
mmercial purposes. 

Land or estate agents, bailiifs, and others, when forwarding samples, are required to state 
e names of those Members on whose behalf they apply. 

Members are also allowed to send for analysis under these privil^^ any manures or feeding- 
tiffs to be used by their outgoing tenants, or which are to be given free of cost to their occupying 
unts. 

The analyses snd reports may not be communicated to either vendor or manufacturer, except 
cases of dispute. 

Members are requested, when applying for an analysis, to quote the number in the subjoined 
leduie under whicn they wish it to be made. 

K 

— An opinion of the purity of bone-dust or oIl<ake (each sample) . . . , 2s. M. 

. — An analysis of sulphate or muriate of ammonia, or of nitrate of soda, together with 

an opinion as to whether it be worth the price charged 6<. 

.—An analysis of guano ; showiug the proportion of moisture, organic matter, sand, 
phosphate of lime, alkaline salts and ammonia, together with an opinion as to 
whether it be worth the price diarged I0«. 

. — An analysis of mineral superphosphate of lime for soluble phosphates only, to- 
gether with an opinion as to whether it be worth the price chained ... 6«. 

. — An analysis of superphosphate of lime, dissolved bones, &c., showing the proportions 
of moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and insoluble phosphates, sulixiate of 
lime, and ammonia, together with an opinion as to whether it oe worth the price 
charged 10s. 

— An analysis of bone-dust, basic slag, or any other ordinary artificial manure, together 

with an opinion as to whether it be worth the price charged 10s. 

— An analysis of compound artificial manures, animal products, refuse subetanoes used 

for manure, kc from 10«. to £1 

— An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime 7c. ed. 

— An analysis of limestone, showing tbe proportion of lime and magnesia . . . iu«. 

— An analysis of limestone or marls, showing the proportion of carbonate, phosphate, 

and sulphate of lime and magnesia, witli simd and clay 10«. 

— Partial analysis of a soil, including determinations of clay, sand, organic matter, and 

carbonate of lime io<. 

— Complete analysis of a soil £3 

— An analysis of oil-cake or other snhstance used for feeding purposes, showing the 
proportion of moisture, oil, mineral matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre, 
as well as of starch, gum, and sugar in the aggregate; and an opinion of its 
feeding and fattening or milk-produdng properties 10«. 

— Analysis of any vegetable product 10<. 

— Uetermiuation of the " hardness " of a sample of water before and alter boiling . . 6«. 

— Analysis of water of laud-drainage, and of water used for irrigation . . . . £i 

— Analysis of water used for domestic purposes £1 io«. 

— An analysis of milk (to assist Members in the management of their Dairies and 
Herds, bond fide for their own information and not for trade purposes, nor for xue 
in connection with the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts) 6«. 

— Personal consultation with the Consulting Chemist. (To prevent disappointment 
it is suggested that Members desiring to hold a consultation with the Consulting 
Chemist should write to make an appointment) 6«. 

— ConsulUtion by letter 6«. 

—Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters 10«. 

klonbers wishing to exercise their privileges on the above-named terms, should forward their 
aples for examination, by post or pareti, prqpaid, to the Consulting Chemist, Dr. JOHN 
JGUSTUS VOKLCKKR. M.A., F.I.C.. 22, Tudor Street. New Bridge Street, Loudon, K.C. 
The fees for analysis must be sent to the Consulting Chemist at the time of application. 
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GUIDE TO PUECHASEES OF FEETILISEES AND 

FEEDING-STUFFS. 



Under the prv)viBioiis of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1893, District 
Agricultural Analysts have been appointed throughout the country to examine 
samples taken in compliance with the Act. Inasmuch, however, as the procedure 
necessitated in these cases is very complicated, members of the Bath and West 
and Southern Counties Society will find it much simpler to avail themselves of 
the privileges afforded by the Society, and will be able to protect themselres, 
both amply and with far iess trouble, by making their purchases in aooordance 
with the following directions, and by stipulating that purchases shall be ralQeet 
to the analyslB and report of the Society's Consalting Chemist. 

Purchasers are recommended in every case to insist upon having an Iwoiee 
given to them. This invoice should set out clearly : — 

In the case of FertHisers — 

(1.) the name of the fertQiscr ; 

(2.) whether the fertiliser be artificially compounded or not ; 
(3.) the minimum analysis guaranteed in respect of the principal fertilis- 
ing ingredients. 

In the case of Feeding-Stnffs — 
(1.) the name of the article ; 

(2.) the description of the article : whether it has been made from one 
substance or seed only, or from more than one. 
(Note. — The use of the terms " Linseed-cake," " Cotton-cake," &c., implies 
that these cakes shall be ** pure," and purchasers are recommendeid to 
insist uix)u these terms being used without any qualification such as 
*' 95 per cent.," " as imported," &c. " Oil-cake " should be avoided. 
Mixed feeding-cakes and meals should be only purchased with a 
guaranteed analysis.) 
^lemlxTs of tlie Society should see that the Invoices agree accurately with 
tlio orders given by them, and, in giving these orders, they should stipulate that 
the goods come up to the guarantees set out in the following list, and that they 
bo sold subject to the analysis and report of the Consulting Chemist of tho Batli 
and West and Southern Counties Society. 

FEBTILISEBS. 

Baw Bones, Bone-nLeal, or Bone-dust to be guaranteed ** pure," and to oontaio 
not less tliun 45 jkt cent, of Phosphate of Liiue, and not less than 4 per cent, of 
Ammonia. 

Boiled Bones to 1)0 guaranteed " pure," and to contain not loss than 55 per 
<*eut. of rhospliutt; of Lime, and not less than 1 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Mineral Superphosphate of Lime to be guaranteed to contain a certain 
IKTCcntajj^e of "Soluble Phosphate." [From 25 to 2S per cent, of Solubh* 
riiDspliate is an ordinarily good quality.] 

Dissolved Bones to be guaranteed to be " made from raw bone and acid only," 
tiiul to be sold as containing stated minimum percentages of Soluble Phosphate, 
In.solul)lo IMiospliateH, and Ammonia. 

Compound Artificial Manures, Bone Manures, Bone Compounds, ftc, to be sold 
by analysis stating the minimum percentages of Soluble Phosphate, Insoluble 
riiosphutes, and Ammonia contained. 

Basic Slag to Ix? guaranteed to contain a certain percentage of Phosphoric 
Acid [a good quality contains 17 \)qt cent, or more of Phosphoric Acid], and to 
be sufficiently lincly ground that 80 to 90 jxir cent, passes through a sieve 
liaving 10,000 meshes to the square inch. 

Peruvian Ouano to bo described by that name, and to be sold by analyst 
stating the minimuTn )x;rcentages of Phosphates and Ammonia. 



J 
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Sulphate of Ammonia to be guaranteed to be ** furIb,'* and to contain not less 
an 24 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Vitrate of Soda to be guaranteed to contain 95 per cent, of pure Nitrate 
Soda. 

Xaiait to be guaranteed to contain 23 per cent, of Sulphate of Potash. 

All Fertilisers to be delivered in good and suitable condition for sowing. 

TXSDIirG-STXrFFS. 

liatoed Cake, Cotton Cake (Decorticated and Undecorticated), and Bape Cake 
Vnr feeding purposes) to be pure, i,e, prepared only fh>m the one kind of seed 
rem which their name is derived. The report of the Ck)nsulting Chemist of the 
tath and West and Southern Counties Society to be conclusive as to the 
purity ** or otherwise of any feeding-stuffs. 

Sized Feeding Cakee, Xeals, ftc, to be sold on a guaranteed analysis. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING 

SAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 



OENERAIi BUIiES. 

1. — ^A sample taken for analysis should bo fairly repretentaiive of the hulk 
om which it has been drawn. 

2. — The sample should reach the Analyst in the same eondition as.it was at the- 
me when drawn. 

TESTIZJBEEa. 

When Fertilisers are delivered in ba«r8, select four or five of these from the 
iilk, and either turn them out on a floor and rapidly mix their contents, or 
se drive a shovel into each bag and draw out from as near the centre 
) possible a couple of shovelfuls of the manure, and mix these quickly on 
floor. 

Halve the heap obtained in either of these ways, take one-half (rejecting the 
her) and mix again rapidly, flattening down with the sho?el any lumps that 
)pear. Repeat this operation until at last only some three or four pounds 
•e left. 

From this fill three tins, holding from }-lb. to 1-lb. each, mark, fasten up 
)d seal each of these. Send one for analysis, and retain the others for 
iference. 

Or, — the manure may be put into glass bottles provided with well-fitting 
)rk8 ; the bottles should be labelled and the corks sealed down. The sample 
tnt for analysis can be packed in a wooden box and sent by post or rail. 
When manures are delivered in bulk, portions should be successively drawn 
om different parts of the bulk, tho heap beiuK turned over now and again. 
he portions drawn should be thoroughly mixed, sub-divided, and, finally, 
.mples should be taken as before, except that when the manure is coarse and 
dky it is advisable to send larger samples than when it is in a finely-divided 
ndition. 

FSEDINO-STTTFFS. 

Linseed, Cotton, and other Feeding Cakes. — If a single cake be taken, three^ 
rips should be broken off right across the cake and from the middle portion of 
, one piece to be sent for analysis, and the other two retained for reference, 
ach of the three pieces should be marked, wrapped in paper, fastened up and 
aled. The piece forwarded for analysis can be sent by post or rail. 
A more satisfactory plan is to select four to six cakes from different parts of 
le delivery, then break off" a piece about four inches wide from the middle of 
VOL. VII. — F. S. / 
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each cake, and pass these pieces throngh a cakc-brcakor. Tkd I 
should then be well mixed, and three samples of about 1 lb. cacl 
taken and put in tins or begs duly marked, fastened, and sealed as b 
of these lots should be sent for analysis, the remaining two beii 
reference. It is advisable, also, with the broken pieces to send a 
from un unbroken cake. 

Feeding Xeali, Grain, fte. — Handfuls should be drawn from th 
half-a-dozen different bags of the delivery; these lots should thi 
mixed, and three ^-Ib. tins o^ bags filled from the heap, each bei) 
fastened' up, and sealed. One sample is to be forwarded for analy 
others retained for reference. 

sons, WATERS, fte. 

Soils.— Have a wooden box made 6 inches in length and width 
9 to 12 inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil o 
Mark out in the field a space oi about 12 inches square ; dig round ii 
direction a trench, so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil and 
9 to 12 inches deep ; trim this block to make it fit into the wooden 
the open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under the ] 
it up, gently'tBm over- the box, nail on the lid, and send by rail. T 
then be received in the position in which it is found in the field. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden boi 
once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure, and then du 

Waters. — Samples of water are best sent in glass-stoppered 
bottles, holding half-a-gallon. One such bottle is sufficient for a sin 
Care should be taken to have these scrupulously clean. In taking a 
water for analysis it is advisable to reject the first portion drawn or 
as to obtain a sample of the water when in ordinary flovr. The bottl 
rinsed out with tho water that is to be analysed, and it should be fillc 
the top. The stopper should be secured with string, or be tied over 
or soft leather. The sample can then be sent carefully packed < 
wooden box with sawdust, &c., or in a hamper with straw. 

Milk. — ^A pint bottle should be sent in a wooden box. 



OENSBAIi INSTBUCTIONS. 

Time for Taking Samj^es. — All samples, both of fertilisers and fee 
bhould be taken as soon after their delivery as possible, and should 
Analyst within ten days after delivery of the article. In every case 
able that tho Analyst's certificate be received before a fertUiser is 
1 ceding stuff is given to stock. 

Procddore in the Event of the Vendor wishing Frash Samples to b 

Should a purchaser find that the Analyst's certificate shows a i 
leeding-stuff not to come up to the guarantee given him, he may 
\endor of the result and complain accordingly. Ho should then g 
vendor one of the two samples which he has kept for reference. If, h 
vendor should demand that a fresh sample be drawn, the purchaser 
this, and also give the vendor an opportunity of being present. eith< 
or through a representative whom he may appoint. In that case, thi 
should be taken in the presence of both parties with the same pre 
l)efcre described, each of which sliould be duly packed up, labelled, ai 
liotli parties. One of these is to be given to the vendor, one is to be 
Analyst, and the third is to be kept by the purchaser for refeieno 
analysis if necessary. 

ill samples intended for the Consulting Chemist of the Society 
addressed (postage or carriage prepaid) to Dr. J. AUOUSTUS VOELOl 
F.I.C., 22, Tndor Street, Hew Bridge Street, London, E.C. Sepamli 
Instruction shonld be sent at the same time. 
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DUT HAMPTON MEETING, 

May 24, 25, 26, 27, anp 28, 1897. 



" !-••- W*J~,^ 



*' MONET PRIZES. 

£ «. C^. • PAGE 

Horses 520 .. Ixxxiv 

Cattle 1,218 10 .. Ixxxv 

Sheep 468 0' .. Ixxxviii 

Pigs .. .. 200 ,. Ixxxix 

Cheese .. 162 .. xci 

B^TTKR A^'b CUEAM 75 .. XCI 

Botter-Makixg 40 .. xcii 

MltiKiNo '..' .. .. .. .. 11 5 ' .. xoiii 

Ho^se-Shobikg 22 0' .. ■ xciii 

Shekp-Shbaring 20 .. xciv 

PotJLTRY .J .. 150 10 0' .-. ciii 

■ ; . I .• i 

Total .. .. £2,962 5 " 
DONOBS OP MONEY PjB&^i 

;"' * £ "». % 

Bath and West and Southern Counties Society 2,910 15 

English Jersey Cattle Society 30 

Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society 10 10 

Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Association .... 9 

English Guernsey Cattle Society .. .. .. 2 

£2,962 5 P 



DONORS OP MEDAIiS AND PIiATR 

Q addition to the Money Prizes, there are offered : — 

A Gold Medal, in the Shire Horse Classes, by the Shire Horso* 
Society. 

A Gold and a Silver Medal, in the Hunter Classes, by the Hunters' 
Improvement Society. i 

A Challenge Silver Bowl, in the Jersey Classes, by Sir Jaihes 
Blyth, Bart. 

A Gold, a Silver, and a Bronze Medal, in the Batter Test Classes, 

by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 
A Silver Cup, and a Silver, and a Bronze Medal, in the Guernsey 

Butter Test Class, by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. . 
A Gold Medal, and 24 Silver, and 24 Bronze Medals, in the 

Cider Classes, by the Society. 
A Gold, a Silver, and a Bronze Medal, in the Butter-making 

Classes, by the Society. 

A Gold ^Ii:i>al, for Dairy Appliance, by the Society. 

A Silver Cup, in the Poultry Classes, by Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart^ 

A Silver Cur, in the Poultry Classes, by Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier. 

/2 
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PRIZES. 



HORSES. 



UtiUii it i» otherucise itated, an Animal cannot &e entered 

in more than one Qau. 




8HIBS. 



(Eligible for the Shire Horse Society's Stud Book.) 
Class 

1. — Stallion, foaled before 1895 
2. — Stallion, foaled in 1895 
3.— Colt, foaled in 1896 
4. — Mare and Foal, or in-Foal 
5.— Filly, foaled in 1894 . 
6.— FiLUY, foaled in 1895 . 
7.— Filly, foaled in 1896 . 



Offered by the COiire Horte Society, for Best MABl 
or FILLY in Glass 4, 6, 6, or 7 (j^t Spoeial 
Conditions 38, on page zoriii), a Gold Kedatr 
Talne £10. 



ANT AOBICniiTIJRAIi BBEEID EXCEPT 



8.- 

9.- 

10.- 

11.- 



12. 
18. 
14.- 
] 5. 
IG- 



-Mare and Foal, or in-Foal 
-FiLLY, foaled in 1894 
-Filly, foaled in 1895 . 
-Filly, foaled in 1896 



HUNTERS, 

Mare and Foal, or in-Foal . 

Mare or Gelding, foaled in 1893 . 
-Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1894 . 
—Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1895 . 
—Filly, Colt, or Gelding, foaled in 1896 

SPECIAL FKIZE3. 



(Offered by the Hunters' Improyement Society.) 

A Gold Kedal, or £5, and a Bronze Xedal, for the 
best HinrrEB BBOOD XABE in Class 12, zn- 
Foal to, or with Foal at-foot by, a Thorongb- 
bred Horse or Begistered Hunter Sire, under 
Conditions 37, stated on p. zcviii. 

A Silver Hedal, for the Best HUNTEB FILLY in 
Class 14, 16, or 16, not exceeding three years' 
old (foaled in 1894, 1895, or 1896), under Condi- 
tions 37b, stated on p. zcviii. 



20 
20 
15 
20 
10 
10 
10 



20 
10 
10 
10 



20 
20 
15 
10 
10 




10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 



10 
5 
5 
5 



10 

10 

10 

7 

7 



Third 
FriK. 



5 
5 
5 

r» 



•t 
«> 



5 






Prkesjor Cattle, &c.,f<yr 1897. 



HORSES— ct>7ih"nwe<?. 

HACKlTEfYS. 
Imal tnttred in Clan 17, 18, lH, »r 20 
ho U entered i» Clais 21 or 22 (see 
alien 9). 
ot Gbcdikg, foaled before 1893, over 

or Gbldiso, fuakil in 1893 or 1804, 
r 1 4 hands ...... 

FONXBS. 

or Geldlsg, 4 jiwirs oUl or over, not 
sedina 14 hnnda 

or Gelwso, i years old or over, not 
jediiig 13 liand 

SAIL 

or Gei,uing, 

ling 14 liand* 

or Geldino, 4 years uM 

ceding 14 liands . 



DEVON. 

calved in 1893 or 1894 . 
cnlvcd in 1895 .... 
salved in 189n .... 
i-Milk or in-Calf. oalved before 189* 
t, in-Milk or iii-Call", cslved in 1894 
:, calved ill 1895 .... 
1, calved in 1890 .... 



8HORT-HOHN. 

«lved ill 1893 or 1894 . 
ailvi'd in 1895 .... 
■a\v^ in 189li .... 
i-Milk or in-Cair, calve.! before 1894 
"Q-SIilk or iii-(Jalf, calved in 1894 



calved ii 



1895 . 



■eii ill IB'JO . 



;alveiiin 180.'tor 1894 
ialved in 189.-> .... 
»lved in 1896 .... 
I-Milk or ill-Calf, calved before 1894 
., in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1894 
1, calved in 1895 .... 
:, calved in 189l> .... 



10 ! 
10 I 

J2 I 
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Prizes for Cattle, &c,, for 1897. 



Class 



CATTLE — continued. 



SUSSEX. 



44.— Bull, calved in 1893 or 1894 
45.— Bull, calved in 1895 .... 
46.— Bui.L, calved in 1896 .... 
47. — Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1894 
48.— Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1894 
49. — IJeifbr, calved in 1895 .... 
50. — Heifer, calved in 1896 .... 

JERSEY. 

51.— Bui.L, calved in 1893 or 1894 . 

52. — Bull, calved in 1895 

53. — Bull, calved in 1896 

54. — Cow, in-MiJk or in-Calf, calved before 1894 

55. — Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1894 

56. — Heifer, calved in 1895 . . . . 

57. — Heifer, calved in 1896 . . . . 



SPECIAL FBIZE. 

(Offered by Sir James Blytli, Bart.) 

The Blytliwood Clialleiige Silver Bowl, weighing 
26 ounces, for the Best Jersey Cow or Heifer 
in-Kilk, in any of the Jersey Classes, bred in 
Great Britain or Ireland, to be awarded by 
inspection (see Special Conditions 46, on p. zoiz.) 

OUEBNSEY. 

58.— Bull, calved in 1893 or 1894 . 
59. — Bull, calved in 1895 .... 
60.— Bull, calved in 1896 .... 
61. — Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1894 
62. — Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1894 
63. — Heifer, calved in 1895 .... 
64. — Heifer, calved in 1896 .... 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

65.— Bull, calved in 1894, 1895, or 1896 

(>6. — Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1894 . 

67.— Heifer, calved in 1894, 1895, or 1896 . 

68.— Bull, calved in 1894, 1895, or 1896 

69.— Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1894 . 

70.— Heifer, calved in 1894, 1895, or 1896 . 

SPECIAL FBIZE. 
(Offered by the Kerry and Dexter Cattle Sooiety.) 

Best Animal in Glass 68, 69, or 70, whose Sire and 
Dam are entered in the Herd Book • 



First 
Prixe. 




£ 8. 



7 


5 


7 


5 


7 


5 


7 


5 


7 


5 


7 


5 



5 5 



Prizes for Cattle, &c.,for 1897. 
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SB 



CATTLE^—^ontinued, 
DEXTER KERRY. 



—Bull, calved in 1894, 1895, <»r 1890 

. — Cow, ill-Milk or iii-Calf, Ciilved before 1894 

—Heifer, calved in 1894, 3895, or 1896 . 

SPECIAL PRIZE. 
(Offered by the Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society.) 

Best Axiimal in Class 71, 72, or 73, whose Sire and 
Bam are entered in the Herd Book . 




BUTTER TEST FRIZE& 

(Offered by the English Jersey Cattle Society.) 

Open to Cows of any Breed or Cross. 

regulation 47, as to entry in Herd lio<»k, does not 
apply to Classes 74 or 75.) 

Animals entered in other daises can also be entered 

in these Classes.) 

— Cows nnder 900 lbs. live weight, yielding the 
largest quantity of Butter by the practical 
Test of the Separator and Chum, judged by 
the scale of points adopted by the English 
Jersey Cattle Society 

^Cows 900 lbs. live weight and over ditto ditto 

Gold, Silver, and Bronse Xedals are offered for the 
3 Jersey Cows, entered or eligible for entry in 
the English Jersey Herd Book, competing in 
the test, giving the greatest yields of Butter in 
the test. 

[Offered by the English Ouemsey Cattle Society.) 

Cow or Heifer in the Ouemsey daises, entered 
in the English Ouemsey Cattle Socie^s Herd 
Book, yielding the largest quantity of Butter 
by the practical Test of the Separator and 
Chum :— 

1st Prise, Silver Cup, value £5 . 

2nd „ Silver Hedal and 

3rd „ Bronse Hedal and .... 



Second 
Prise. 



£ 

5 
5 



Tlifrd 
Prize. 



5 5 



£ 

2 
2 
2 



10 
10 



»» 



1 
1 



3 
3 



2 
2^ 
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Prizes for Slieep, &e.,for 1897. 



SHEEP. 



Class LEICESTER. 

76. — Shearlin<; TJam . 

77. — Pair of Kam Lambs, dropped in 1897 

78. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 

COTSWOIiD. 

79. — Shearling Ram .... 
80. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1897 
81. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 

KENTISH or ROMNET MARSH. 

82. — Shearlins Ram . 

."^3. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1897 

84. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 

DEVON LONO-WOOIi. 

85. — Shearlins; Ram .... 
8G. — Pair of Ram Lamb.s, dropped in 1897 
87. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 

SOUTHDOWN. 

88.— Shearling Ram .... 
8i). — Pair of Ram Lamb;', dropped in 1897 
t)0. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 



HAMPSHIRE DOWN. 

-Shearling Piam 



91.- 

92.— Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1897 

93. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 




94. — Shearlins: Ram 

95. — Pair of Ram Lambh, dropped in 1897 . 
96. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 

The 3rd Priies in tlie Sliropsliire Classes 
are offered by the Shropsliire Sheep 
Breeders' Association. 



97.- 

;)8.- 

99.- 



OXFORD DOWN. 

-Shearling Ram .... 
-Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1897 
-Pen of three Shearling Ewes 



SOMERSET AND DORSET HORN. 

lO'). — Shearling Ram 

101.— Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped after 
Nov. Isr, 1896 .... 
102. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes 



10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



10 

10 
10 



5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 



5 



5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 



5 
6 
6 



o 

mm 

O 



5 
5 
5 



5 
5 



ThW Foorth 
l»riie. PriK. 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 

o 



3 
3 
3 



2 
o 



2 
2 



2 



i 



i 

I 
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PIGS. 



BERKSHIRE. 

farrowed in 1894 or 1895 

farrowed in 1890 . 

f Boars, farrowed in 1897 

ng Sow, farrowed before 1897 

\ Breeding tSows, farrowed in 1897 

LARGE WHITE. 

farr()we<l in 1894 or 1895 
lanoweil iu I89<i . 
f Boars?, farrowed in 1897 
ng Sow, larrowcd buforo 1897 
f Breeding Sows, larrowed in 1897 

MIDDIiE WHITE. 

farrowed in 1894 or 1895 

farrowetl in J 896 . 

f Boars, farrowed in 1897 

ng Sow, farrowetl before 1897 

f Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1897 



WHITE or RTVTAT.Ti BIiACK. 



farrowed in J 894 or 1895 

farrowed in 1896 . 

f Boars, farrowed in 1897 

ng Sow, farrowed before 1897 

f Breeding Sows, Airrjwed iu ]i?97 

TAMWORTH. 

farrowed in 1894 or 1895 

farrowed in 189G . 

f Boars, farrowed in 1897 

n-^ Sow, farrowed before 1897 

f Breeding Sows, farrowed iu 1897 




Third 
Prlie. 



2 

2 

1 
2 
1 



2 
2 

1 
2 

1 



2 

2 

1 
2 

1 



2 
2 
1 
2 
1 



2 
2 

1 
2 
1 



xc Prizes for dier for 1897. 



FRODUCJE. 



FRIZES FOR CIDER. 

(Open to Oroweri or Xftken.) 

First Friio in each Clan, a Silver Xedal and a Certifioate. 
Second Priie in each Clan, a Bronie Xedal and a Certifleate. 

CHAMnOK PBIZE. 

For Beit Exhibit in any of the Clasiee, a Ctold Xedal and a 
Certificate. 

The Cider must have bsen made in 1896, and each Exhibit 
in Cask must consist of not less than 18 gallons. 

Class Cider made in Devon. 

128. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only). 
129. — 12 Botiles of Cider (open to Landownkkk only), 
130. — Cask of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 
131. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 
132. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 
133. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cideb Merchants only). 

Cider made in HerefordBhire. 

134. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only). 
135. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners cnly). 
136. — Cask of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 
137. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmebs only). 
138. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 
139. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 

Cider made in Somerset 

140. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only). 
141. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only). 
142. — Cask of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 
143. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 
144. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 
145. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 

Cider made in Counties other than Devon, Herefordshire, 

or Somerset. 

146. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only), 
147. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only). 
148. — Cask of Cider (open to Tenant Fabmers only). 
149. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 
150. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants (mly). 
151. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 



A 



Prizes for Cheese, &e.,for 1897. 



-Four CHEEflES (the tolal wei-lit being 
not less than 224 lbs.), made in 
189G 

-Four Cheeses (the total weight being 
not less than 112 lbs.), made in 
189G 

-Fonr Cheddnr Chbefes (the total weight 
being Qot lees than 112 lbs.), made 
in 1896 by a Student wlio has 
received not leas than a week's in- 
struction in one of the Society's 
Cheese Schools .... 

-Four Cheeses (the total weight btiog 
not less than 112 lbs.), made in 
1897 

-Four Cheddar Cheeses (the tiital weight 
being not less than 112 lbs.), made 
in 1897 by a. Student \vho has 
received not less than a week' 
Rtniction in one of the Society'i 
Cheese Schools . . . , 

■Ten Loaf or other Truckle Cheeses, | 
made in 1697 .... 

-Four Caerphilly Cheeses, made 



-Five Cream or other Soft Cheeses 



BUTTER AND CREAM. 

'le Classes are not open io Professional 
Tcathers.) 

3 lbs, of Fresh (or very slightly aalWd) 
BuTTEB, in pound rolU or brick- 
shapes, made of Cream from Cows 
other than Channel Island Ureeds . 

■3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slishtly sailed) 
BuTTEB, in pound rolls or brick- 
shapes, made of Cream from Cows 
of Channel Island Breeds only 

3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) 
BuTTKU, in ]x)und rolls or brick- 
shapes, -maiiv by a Student who has 
attended a course of instruction at 
any Butter School conducted by the 
Society or by a County CouTicil 

3 lbs. ..f Fieali (or very slightly s.ilted) 
Bu'iTEn, in jjound rolls or brick- 
shapes, made from scalded Cream . 



SacODd Third 
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Prizes for Butter-Making y Jtc^for 1897. 



BUTTER AND CREAM— con^d. 

Class 

164. — 3 lbs. of Butter, to which no 
salt whatever has been added, 
in pound rolls or brick-shapes 

SPECIAL PBIZS8. 

Three Prizei of £1 each will be givon 
for BUTTEB, which hai the best 
keeping qnalities, exhibited in 
Clan 160, 161, 162, 168, or 164. 
1 lb. will be taken on the flnt day 
of the Show from each Priie lot of 
Bntter in the Clauet named, and 
will be judged on the lait day of 
the Show. 

105. — 12 lbs. of Salted Butter, in a 
jar or crock, to be delivered, 
to the Secretary, four weeks 
before the Show . 

1C6. — i half-pounds of Clotted or 
Devonshire Cream, packed 
either in tins or earthen jars 



BUTTER-MAKING. 




rrofestional TeacJiers^ Makers or Vendon 
of ChumSj or persons in any icay repre- 
senting the interests of Makers or Ven- 
dors of Churns, are not eligible to compete 
in the Butter-Making Classes ; and this 
Regulation will he strictly enforced, 

A previous winner of the Society's 
Champion Gold Medal is not eligible to 
compete in any of the Butter-Making 
Classes. 

These Prizes will be awarded for the best 
and hirgest quantity of Butter made 
from a given quantity of Cream in the 
cleanest and most approved method. 

107. — On the 1st day of the Show, open 
to any Dairymaid (not residing 
with or employed by her 
parents) working for wages 
not. exceeding £20 a year 

lOS. — On the 2nd day of the Show, open 
only to Students who have at- 
tended a course of instruction 
at any Butter School con- 
ducted by the Society or by 
a Countv Council . 

109. — On the 3rd day of the Show, open 
to anv Woman 



d 



1 ■ 



5 
5 



3 
3 



Frizes for Butter-MaJdtiff, &e.,/or 1897. 



thday of iheSlion.opeo 
' Man or Woman, except 
rioDerof thelBt Prize ic 



day of the Show tlie 
f Prizes in Cltuses 167, 
Bnd 170, will compete 

fr-A Gold Medal, and 
jciety's Certificate. 
M — A Silver Medn!,and 
jciety's Certificate. 
e— A Bronze Medal, and 
xiety'ii Certificate. 



ILKIHO. 

I 20 years of age and 
iiha under 20 years of 



APPLIANCE. 

Hoiinl i» offered for the 
.cidimeter. 

ng will be rej^rded a 
jiointa in deciding upon 
goftlicexliibiUiiiClna 
Bciiucy ; si'iplieity o 
ion : ditaplability tu the j 
niilkandmillt products: ' 



503020 10 
503020 10 
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JPritea. for fforse-^^t^mg, <6p.j ft^ 1897. 



[SBOIEISG— continued. 

Winners of First Prizes in Ihese. Com- 
petitions to the Official Begister free of 
charge^ on their satisfying the Judg^ that 
they have a fair knowledge of the structure 
of the horse's foot, and on the necessary 
application being made to the Gompflny 
in the prescribed form and subject to the 
usual conditions. 



SHEAHING. 



Class 

177. — Best Shearing of Two Shkep on the 
5th day of the Show by Competitors 
under 16 years of age 

178. — Best Shearing of Two Sheep on the 
5th day of the Show by Competitors 
of 16 and under 20 years of age 

179. — Bept Shearing of Two Shfep on the 
5th day of the Show by Competitors 
20 years of age and over . 



First I Second 
Prke. ; Pite. 



Thiid 



I 



8 



£ 8.ii 



10 



2 1 



2 



4 



i 
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CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS. 



OEXOStAIi. 
Entbixs. 

1. The .following are the. Eatry Fees', which must be paid when the 
^-Jitries are made. 

' MwnbeTB. Kon-Memben. 

Horses (including Horse Box) .. :. for each Entry 10«. ,. 20«. 

Cattle, Sh6ep/ and Pigs do. •f>s, ,, \b$. 

Butter Test Prizes .. .. ^.. .. do. 21«. .. 21a. 

Chet»e, -Class 152 do. 10s. .. 20«. 

Do; Classes 153, 1.^5, 157, 158, and 159 .do. 58. .. 10s. 

Do. Classes 154 and 156 .. .. do. 55. .. 5s. 

Cider, Butter, and Cream do. | 

Butter-making Classes 168 to 170 .. . do, > 2s. 6</. .. 5s. 

Horse-Shoeing and Sheep-Shearing .. do. ) 

Milking do. 2s. '6<f. .. 2s. 6(f. 

Butter-Making, Class 167 do. Is. .. Is. 

Dairy Appliances '.. ' do. 5si ,. 15s. 

2. No Exhibitor can make more than three entries in any one Class of 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs. (See Regulation 58 as to Dairy Produce.) ' 

3. Entries should reach the Secretary on or before April 5 ; after that dafe 
and up to April 12, Entries will only be received on payment of double fees 
in each case. 

4. The privilege of enterinj; at Members' Fees is limited to Members 
of the Society elected on or before January 26, 1897, and subscribing not 
less than 11. annually. 

5. Where a Prize is offered for a pair or pen of Animals, Single Entry-fees 
only are payable for each pair or pertj and only one Entry-form must be used. 

6. All Entries must be made on the printed forms to be obtained of the 
Secretary (Thos. F. Plowman, 4, Terrace Walk, Bath), and, in applying for 
Forms, Exhibitors are requested to state how many Entries they wish to make 
of either Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, &c., as each Stock Entry must be 
made on a separate Form. 

7. All Eniry-forras must be signed by the Exhibitor or his Agent. Ex- 
hibitors are requested to carefully examine the List of Prizes and Conditions, 
as the Society cannot be responsible for any errors made by Exhibitors 
in their Entry-forms. An Exhibitor omitting to give information asked for 
on the Entry-form, with regard to the age, name, colour, sire, dam, &c., of an 
Animal, will be liable to have his Entry disqualified. 

8. An Exhibitor who has made, in due time, an Entry of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, or Pigs in a particular Class, will be permitted, up to Friday, April 30, 
to withdraw the Plntry of such Animal, and to substitute for it the Entry of 
another Animal in the same Class, on payment <»f the difference, if any, 
Ixit ween the amount of the Entry-fee originally paid for the Animal withdrawn, 
and the post Eotry-fee. 

9. An Animal entered in Class 17, 18, 19, or 20, can also be entered in 
Class 21 or 22, provided notice is given on the Entry-form and a second 
Kntry-feo of 10s. for Members and iT. for non-Members be paid. Except in 
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these and the Butter-Test Glasses an Animal or Article cannot be entered in 
more than one Class. 

10. All Animals or Articles exhibited must be h(m& fide the property of the 
Exhibitor at and from the time of Entry. 

Showtabd. 

11. The Yard will be open for the reception of Hones, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Pigs, on Friday and Saturday, May 21 and 22, from 7 am. to 6 p.m. 
Horses will also be received from 6 to 8 o'clock on the morning of the first 
day of Show, but all other Stock Entries must be in the Yard the preTious 
Saturday. (See Regulations 55 and 56 for Dairy Produce.) A Label 
denoting the number of each Entry will be sent by the Secretary and must 
be securely affixed to the head of the Animal, or, in the case of other 
Exhibits, to the receptacle containinor such Exhilnts. 

12. All Exhibits and all persons in charge of the same, will be sntject to 
the Orders, Regulations, ana Rules of the Society. 

13. All Exhibits, except Horses (see Conditions 30 and 31), moat remain 
in the place allotted to them in the Showyard until 6 p.m. on the last day of 
the Show. 

14. No Animal can be permitted to be removed from its place without 
leave from the Steward of the Department. 

15. The Society, its Officers, and Servants, will not be liable for any errors 
or mistakes that may happen in placing or penning the Stock or Articles to be 
exhibited, but the Servants in charge of the same must see that they are 
placed or penned according to their Entries. 

IG. All Servants in charge of Stock must be in attendance each day during 
the Show at least a quarter of an hour before the time appointed for parading 
the Animals in the Show-rings, and must take their Animals into the ring 
when desired by the Stewards. Any infringement of this or any other rule, 
or neglecting to obey the orders of the Stewards, will render the Exhibitor 
liable to a fine of H., and to the forfeiture of any Prize he may be 
entitled to. 

17. The Society will not, in any case, or under any circumstances, hold itself 
responsible for any loss, damage, misdelivery, illness, or accident that may 
occur through or to any Exhibit ; and it shall be a condition of entry that 
each Exhibitor shall hold the Society harmless, and indemnify it against 
any legal proceedings arising from any of the above-named circumstances. 

18. Hay, straw, and green food will be delivered to the Servants of 
Exhibitors free of expense at the Forage Stores in the Showyard, and they 
must take it to their respective Animals. Servants muat apply at tbe 
Forage Stores for their Forage Tickets after they have brought their A"''"^!* 
into the Yard. 

Note. — For the convenience of Exhibitors wishing to sell their Animalsi a 
Register will be kept at the Secretary's Office, in which they may enter the prices. 

Disqualifications. 

19. No Animal which has been exhibited as Fat Stock at any Show shall 
be eligible to compete for the Prizes offered in this Prize Sheet. 

20. No Animal which has taken a First Prize at any Meeting of thia Society 
can compete again in the corresponding Class. 

21. An Animal having any unsoundness likely to be transmitted to its 
progeny, shall be disqualified thereby from receiving any Prize ofifered by or 
through the Society. 

22. If any wilful mis-statement, or misrepresentation, be proved to bave 
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)een made by an Exhibitor or Competitor, either in an Entry-form or other- 
wise, in connection with this or any Agricultural Society, the Council shall 
have power to withhold any Prize awarded to such Exhibitor or Competitor, 
and to disqualify him or her from exhibiting or competing at the Society's 
future Shows. (See also Regulation 7.) 

Penalties. 

23. As the non-exhibition of Animals entered for the Show causes unne- 
cessary preparations and expense, and disarranges the Showyard, any person 
enterins; Stock, and failing to exhibit the same shall pay a penalty of 10s. 
for each Entry, unless a Certificate, under the hand of the Exhibitor or hi8 
authorised Agent, bo lodged with the Secretary of the Society, before the day 
of Exhibition, certifying that such non-exhibition is caused either by — 
(1) the death of the animal or animals ; or (2) contagious or infectious 
disease (confirmed by the explanatory Certificate of a Veterinary Surgeon) ; 
or (3) by its becoming ineligible for Uie Class in which it has been entered. 
Such fines to be recoverable as debts to the Society, and, until payment, to 
debar all persons owing them from exhibiting at any future meeting of the 
Society. 

24. Every Exhibitor will be required to undertake to forfeit and pay to the 
Society the sum of 201., as and for liquidate<l damages, if any Animal which 
He exhibits be to his knowledge sufifering from any contagious or infectious 
disease, and the Stewards are empowered to prevent the entry of any diseased 
Animal into the Yard, or to have it removed therefrom, if they should con- 
sider it desirable. 

25. Stock Exhibitors will receive Admission Tickets for the Show for them- 
selves and the Servants required to take charge of their Animals, and Exhibitors 
will be held responsible for their proper use. If a Ticket is transferred or 
otherwise improperly used it will be cancelled, and the Exhibitor will be 
Required to pay a fine of \l. Servants in charge of Stock at night must, if 
they leave the Yard, return before 10 p.i^i., or they will not be admitted. 

Awards. 

26. The Society reserves to itself the right to withhold any Prize, if, in 
the o]'iuion of the Stewards, the conditions and regulations have not been 
properly complied with. 

27. Except under a ipeoial recommendation from tho Judges, no Second 
Priie will be given in any of the Classes unless there are three Entries, no 
niird Priie unless there are six Entries, no Fourth Priie unless there are 
nine Entries, and no Fifth Prise unless there are twelve Entries. Vo Priie 
additional to those advertised by the Society will be given in any Class, 
except on the written recommendation of the Judges (which shaU state the 
special reasons for the Prize) and the Steward of the Class. 

28. The Certificate of the Veterinary Inspector, whether as to age or 
soundness, shall be required only in cases where the Judges are in doubt, or 
where the Stewards may consider it necessary. The decision of the Inspector 
in such cases shall be final and conclusive; and in case it shall be against 
the Animal to which a Prize has been awarded, such Animal shall be 
disqualified from receiving such Prize. 

Pbotssts. 

29. Any protest must be lodged with the Secretary in the handwriting of 
an Exhibitor, or that of his representative, on the day on which the 
Award is made, and no protest will be accepted without a deposit of 3/., 

VOL. VII. — F. S. g 
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which sum, unless the proteat ie substantiate^^ will be forfeited at the dis- 
cretion of the Stewards. Fnttesta will be considered by Uie Disqualifyiog 
Committee, whose decision slmll be final and (^onclusii^e. 



AFFIiYINa TO CEBTAm OI.AB8E8 ONIiT. 

HOBfllB. 

30. Horses can be removed from the Yard at nlgbt on depodt by the 
Exhibitor of 32. at the Finance Office,- wliich sum will be forfeited if tlic 
Horse does not return at 8 a.m. each day during the Exhibition. 

31^ The Stallions in Glasses 1 and 2 are not required to remain in the 
Yard longer than 6 o'clock in the evening of the third dj^of the Show: 

32. Exhibitors must provide saddles for Horsefi in Cfasies 18, 17, 18, li), 
and 20, as they are to be ridden; and vehicles and harness for those in 
Classes 21 and 22, which are to be driven. 

33. No Horse, unless a Foal, will be admitted into the ring withodi a 
proper bit. 

34. The Prizes for Stallions in Class 1. will be withheld until a CertiBoite 
from the o^vner is delivered to the Secretary that the Horse has served at 
least 20 Mares during the current season. 

35. In Classes 4, 8, and 12, Mares shall be exhibited with, their own 
foals at foot, or shall hereafter be certified to have produced a living Foal 
before the 1st of August of the year of the Show. 

36. The following special conditions apply only to the Prize offered by the 
Shire Horse Society, viz. : the owner of the Animal entered to have been a 
Member of the Bath and "West and Southern Counties Society for not las* 
than 6 months previous to April 12, 1807 ; a Mare six years old, or upwards, 
to have had a living foal; no Animal to compete which has won theSUnr 
Horse Society's Gold Medal during the current year, the Royal and London 
Shows being excepted ; the winning Animal to bo entered, or eligible for 
entry, in the Shire Horse Society's Stud Book ; and a Certificate that she is 
free from hereditary disease to be lodged with the Secretary of the Shire 
Horse Society, the Veterinary examination to be made on the ground by the 
Veterinary Inspector appointed for the Show. 

37. Qlie following special conditions apply only to the Prize offered by 
the Hunters' Improvement Society, for Hunter Brood Mares, viz, :— The 
Mare awarded tlie Medal must be regj$tered in the Society's Becoid of 
Hunter Mares and Sires (or entered for Volume VII.); and not hiving 
previously won the Hunters' Improvement Society's Gold Medal or PwiQium 
as a Brood Mare, possessing a Certificate of 80undne98 lh)m hereditary 




Surgeons. , ^ . ^. 

fouling must also be lodged with the Secretary of the Hunters' Improvement 
Suciety. 

Note.— If the Judjies Felect a Brood Mare whose Entry for the Becerd was 
lodged before the date of tho Associated 8o«iety^i Shew, the Prize will be 
increased to a Gold Medal and 1/., or 5/. and a Silver MedaU 

:J7a. The following Special Conditions apply only to the Prize offered by 
tho Hunters' Improvement Society for Hunter Filly. The Filly awarded the 
T^Iedal must be registered in the Society *8 Record of Hunter Mares and Sires 
(or entered for Volume VII.), and not having previously won the Hunterh' 
Improvement Society's Silver Medal in 1897, possessing a Certificate of sound- 
ness from hereditary disease, signed on the ground l^ Uie lixkl Society's 



Conditions and Regidations. xcix 

, Veterinary Inspector, who must be a Metaber of the Royal CoUego 
lary Surgeons. 

—If the Judges select a Filly whose Entry for the Record was 
)fore the date of the Assoeiated Society*! Show, the Prize will be 
to a Silver Medal and 1/. 

Cattle. 

II Bulls must have a ring or clamp attached to the nose, and in the 
sees must be provided with a strong chain, and be led with a proper 

III cattle must be properly secured to the satisfaction of the Officers 
3ciety, on being brought to the gate of the Yard, or they will not be 

• 

ll Cattle will be required to be i>araded in the ring at least once a 
le discretion of the Stewards. 

Bull above 2 years old will be eligible to receive a Prize until certi^ 
ive served not less than six difterent Cows (or Heifers), previous to 
, 1897, and it must be the sire of live Calves dropped in the year 

Cow will be eligible to receive a Prize until certified to have had a 
■If within the twelve months preceding the date of Show, or that the 
ead, was bom at the proper time. 

the Classes for Heifers " in-Milk or in-Calf,*' no Heifer entered as 
n\\ bo eligible to receive a Prize until certified to have produced a 
\\i before January 1, 1808, or that the Calf, if dead, was born at 

before that date, 
very Cow or Heifor in-Milk shall be milked dry in the Showyard at 

1 the evening preceding the day of judging, in the presence of an 
' the Society appointed for the purpose. 

oy Animal in the Cattle Classes found to be artificially coloured will 
ilified. 

ly person selling Milk in the Yard, except in the place appointed by 
ards, will be fined 5s. for each infringement of this Regulation, 
le BIythwood Challenge Bowl when won two years in succession or 
irs at intervals, by different animals belonging to the same Exhibitor, 
•me absolutely his property. Any Animal having been awarded one 
Blythwoo<i Bowls" in 1897 will not be eligible to compete for a 
ti the current year. The possessor of the Bowl to give security to 
ty that it shall be delivered up to the Secretary one week before the 
cement of the Society's Show the following year ; and in the event 
me Exhibitor not being the winner of the Bowl the second year, a 
edal will be given bim by Sir James Blytb, as a memento of his 
> the previous year. 

:cept in Classes 74 and 75, every Animal entered for Competition 
entered, or certified as eligible to be entered, in the Herd Book of its 
here such Herd Book exists, and has been in existence for not less 
;n years. Where an Animal is entered by the Exhibitor as eligible 
f in tlie Herd Book of its Breed, proof of such eligibility must be 

I to the Secretary at the time of making the Entry. 

Sheep. 

II Sheep (with the exception of the Welsh Mountain Breed) over one 
must have been really and fairly shorn bare on or after the 1st of 
(97. If the Judges consider that a Sheep has not been shorn bare 

report this to the Stewards, with a view to its disqualification. 



c Conditions and Segulationf, 

49. Each pen of Ewes must be of the same Flock. No Exbib 
enter in the Leicester and any other Long-wool Classes from the bm 

I PiQS. 

50. The Pair of Pigs in each pen must be of the same litter. 

51. All Sows farrowed before 1897 f«hall be certified to have hs 
of live Pigs within six months preceding the first day of exhibition 
in-Pig at the time of entering, so as to produce a litter of Pigs, fai 
their proper time, before the 1st of September followinz. In th< 
in-Pig Sows the Prize will be withheld until the Exhibitor si 
furnished the Secretary with a certificate of farrowing as above. 

52. All Pigs exhibited with a Sow shall be her own produce, of 
litter, and not exceeding two months old at the time of the Show. 

53. No Sow above 18 months old that has not product d a litt< 
Pigs shall be eligible to compete in any of the Classes. 

54. Any Animal in the Pig Classes found to be artificially coloun 
disqualified. 

Cider. 

See Eniry-Form for Conditions aud BeffUhttioi 8, 

Cheese, Butter, and Crfam. 

55. Cheese, Butter (except in Class 1G5), and Cream, will be re( 
the Yard on Thursday and Friday, May 20 and 21, from 7 a.m. t( 
and must be in their j)roper place in the Showyaid by 6 o'clock ( 
t'veninjr, May 21, as they will be judged on Saturday. 

50. The Butter in Class 165 must be delivered to the Society's 
on or before April 20. 

57. 1 Professional Teachers are not eligible to compete in the C 
Butter. 

58. No Exhibitor shall make more than two Entries in any om 
Cheese, or more than one Entry in any one class of Butter or Cream 

59. The Cheese, Butter, or Cream must (except in the Students 
have been made in the Exhibitor's own Dairy by himself, his fami 
servants. In the Students' Classes the Cheese or Butter must h 
made by the Student. 

G(>. Any Cheese bored or marked will be disqualified. Any d 
mark on the Butter or its cloth, or on the jars containing the Cr 
disqualify. This does not apply, in the case of Butter, to the }iatte 
with Scotch hands. 

01. The winners of First Prizes in the Cheese Classes 162 to 158 
to jrive one Chtesc (which the Judges will select) to the Council f 
disposal. 

02. Exhibitors must make their own arrangements for the retun 
Exhibits in the Cheese Classes, as the Society cannot imdertake t 
Butter, Cream, and Cream Cheese must be sent to the Show in no 
able pots, cases, or l)oxes, as it will not under any circumstances bo 
after the close of the Show. Exhibitoi's must state upon their £n 
whether they will unpack their cheeses on its arrival in the Yard, o 
desiro the Society to do so. 

03. Exhibitors must very carefully answer the questions on the Ent 

Butter-Making Competitions. 

64. Cream will be supplied free of charge, and the Butter wil 
j>roperty of the Society. 



Conditions and Regulations, ci 

65. The Society will supply Competitors with churns, &c., or they can 
ring their own appliances if they prefer to do so. 

66. Competitors who work the Butter with their hands will be disqualified. 

67. Professional Teachers, Makers or Vendors of Chums, or persons in any 
ray representing the interests of Makers or Vendors of Chums, are not 
ligible to compete for any Prize given in the Butter-Makin^i: Competitions 
n the Showyard, nor are previous winners of the Society's Champion Gold 
iedal. 

68. Competitors must attend at the Working Dairy one hour before the 
'ime stated on the Programme for the commencement of each Competition. 

69. A Prize winner at the Society's current meeting in the Butter-Making 
^mpetitions shall not be eligible to receive another Prize of equal or less 
•'alue in a corres(>onding Class at the same meeting. 

Horse-Shoeing Competitions. 

70. Competitors must attend at the Shoeing King in the Showyard at 
iO o'clock on the day of Competition. 

71. Each Competitor must make and fix a fore-shoe, and make but not 
ix, a hind-shoe, in the Showyard, having previously taken ofi" the old fore- 
boe. 

72. A Competitor must brinj; his own Tools, Nails, and a Striker, who 
lust not be a Competitor or a qualified smith, but the Society will provide 
->rge8, anvils, flat iron, and fuel. 

73. All fore-shoes for Nag Horses must be fullered. 

74. No Man who has already won a First Prize given by the Society for 
lorse-Shoeing will be eligible to compete again in the same class. 

Sheep-Sheabing Competitions. 

75. Competitors must attend at the Shearing Ring in the Showyard ot 
o'clock on the day of Competition. 

76. Competitors must provide their own tools. 

77. No man who has already won a First Prize given by the Society for 
ihcep-Shearing will be eligible to compete again in the same class. 

Milking Competition. 

78. Competitors will be advised previous to the Exhibition as to the days. 
nd hours of the Competition, and they must attend at the Working Dairy 
t the time stated. 

79. No person who has already won a First Prize given by the Society fur 
^Hiking will be eligible to compete again in the corresponding Class. 



ADJUDICATION OF FRIZES. 

80. By the Bye-Laws of the Society the Judges are instructed as foUows^ 
ad Entries are received subject to this : — 

a. Not to award any Prize or Commendation unless the Entry possesses 
ifficient merit. 

b. Not to award a Prize to any Horse or Mare unless it is free from nnsound- 
iss likely to be transmitted to its progeny ; or if a Gelding, unless free from 
^soundness ; in either case, an accident having temporary consequences only 
:cepted. 



cii Bcdlway Arrangements, 

c In awftrding Prizes to Cattlo, Sheep, and Pigg, to decide aocoi 
relative merits of the Animals for Breeding purposes, and im>( to tai 
sideration their present value to the butcher. 

d. To draw the attention of the Stewards to any Exhibit th 
improperly prepared for Exhibition or is wrongly entered. 

6. To record the number of the Entries which may in th 
])os8ess sufiBcient merit to succeed to vacancies caused by disq 
Entries so placed in a Reserved List shall, in the event of any i 
qualification, succeed to the Prize or Prizes according to the Judgi 

/. To deliver to the Stewards of the respective departments Xk 
signed, stating the numbers to which the Prizes are adjudge 
Reserve Numbers, immediately after they have completed their i 
upon any Class. 

Should any question arise upon which the Judges may desir 
opinion, the Stewards shall provide them with a Referee. 



PAYMENT OF FRIZES. 

81. Cheques for the Prizes awarded (except where further qua 
nn animal is required) will be drawn at the meeting of the Fi 
mitteeheld in July, 1897, and will then be forwarded by post to th 
to whom they have been awarded. 



RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Railway Companies offer special facilities for the CoNi 
Stock to and from the Show, and particulars of these will be 
Exhibitors by the Secretary. 

Telegraphic Address — ** Plowman," Bath. 
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OUTHAMPTON MEETING, 

May 24, 25, 26, 27, ahd 28, 1897. 



PRIZES FOR POULTRY. 



Flrel 
, iTIie. 



2* — Cock 

-Hen 

MA — Cock 

—Hen 

8HAN — Cook 

-Hen 

OUTH Rock — Cock 

-Hen 

iDOTTE — Cock 

^""XXCIl • • • • • « 9 

fGTON — Cock 

—Hen 

BCA — Cock . . .... 

—Hen 

CRN — Cock 

—Hen 

BURG — Cock 

—Hen 

aNG (Coloured) — Cock 

—Hen 

LINO (Silver Grey) — Cook .... 

H-Hen 

:iNG (White or CJuckoo)— Cock 

^Hen 

English Game — Cock 

>— Hen ....... 

IN Game— Cock 

>— Hen 

kY — CJock 

H-Hen 

KH — Cock ....... 

>— Hen 

OTHER Distinct Breed (not previotuly 
ntinned) — Cock . . ... 
)— Hen 

CHICKENS OF 1897. 

lin, Brahma, Langshan, Plymouth Rock, Wyan- 
;te, or Orpington — Cockerel .... 

)— Pullet 

>rca. Leghorn, Hamburg, or French — Cockerel . 
>— Pullet 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 



ff. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 




1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 10 
1 10 
1 10 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

io 

10 
iO 
10 
10 



1 10 
1 10 



Tbiid 
Prise. 



15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 


' m 


15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 




15 Q 




15 1 1 


15 1 


15 1 


15 U 1 


15 (J 


. 1 


15 


1 


15 


1 


15 


1 


15 


1 


15 


1 


15 


1 


15 


-1 



1 

1 

1 1 10 


15 


1 10 


15 


1 10 


15 


1 10 


15 



10 
10 
LO 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
[04i 
10 
[0 
10 
10 

[0 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
LO O 
iOO 
LOO 
LO 
10 
10 

10 
10 



10 
10 
10 
10 



€1V 



Prizes for Poultry, &c,,for 1897. 



Third 
Prttt. 



Class 

39. — DorkiDg, Game, Malay, or any other Distinct 

Breed (not previously mentioned)— CJoekerel . I 1 
40.— Ditto— Pullet 1 

LIVE TABLE POULTRY. ' 

41.— PairofCockerelsof 1897, of any Pure Breed. . ,1 

42.— Ditto— Pullets , \ 

43. — Pair of Cockerels of 1897, of a first cross from any 

Pure Breeds i 1 

44.— Ditto— Pullets 1 

EXTRA PBIZE. ' 

i 

A SILVEB CITP is offered by Mr. W. B. Tegetmeler for. 
the Beit Pair of Cookereli or Pnlletf in Clau 41 , 48, 
48, or 44. 

I 

SELLING CLASSES. 

45.— Any Distinct Breed— Cock (prtce not to exceed \ 
IZ. U) 1 

46.— Any Distinct Breed — Hen {price not to exceed 

n. If.) 1 




10 
10 



10 
10 

10 
10 



15 10 A 
15 10 U 



15 
15 

15 
15 



10 
10 

10 
10 



10 15 10 
10 ' 15 10 



DUCKS, GEESE, AND TURKEYS. 

47. — Draeb or Duck (Aylesbury) 

48.— Ditto (Rouen) 

49.— Ditto (Pekin) 

50.— Gander 

51. — Goose 

52. — Turkey — Cock 

58.— Ditto— Hen 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 



10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 



DEAD TABLE POULTRY. 

{To he forwarded aXice^ and killed and plucked by a Poul- 
terer employed by the Society. See Regulation 11.) 

54. — Pair of Cockerels of 1897, of any Pure Breed . . | 1 

55.— Ditto— PuUets I 1 

5Q. — Pair of Cockerels of 1897, of a firet cross from any | 

Pure Breeds . . . . . • i 1 

57.- Ditto— Pullets 1 

08.— Pair of Ducklings of 1897 • 1 

EXTBA PBIZE. 

A SILVEB CUP is offered by Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart , 
for the Best Pair of Cockerali, Pallotf, or Dncklingt 
in Class 64, 65, 66, 67, or 68. 



10 
10 



I 



15 
15 



10 , 15 
10 I 15 
10 I 15 



10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
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POULTEY. 



CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS. 



Chabges, <&c. 

1. Exhibitors may make an unlimited number of Entries in each Class on payment 
r fees as follows : — 

Members of the Society elected on or 
before January 26, 1897, subscrib- 
ing not less thau £I annually . 25. 6c/. per entry. 

Xon-Membei-s .... 55. ,, 

*he above fees include coops, food, and attendance. 

N.B. — The above Fees must be sent with the Entries, or no notice will be taken of 
he Utter. 

2. All Entries must be made on the printed forms, to be obtained of the Secretary 
Thos. F. Pix)wman, 4, Terrace Walk, Bath), and such forms must be correctly 
illed up and returned to the Secretary, together with all fees due, on or before 
April 30. Exhibitors are requested to carefully examine the List of Prizes and 
conditions, as the Society cannot be responsible for any errors made by Exhibitors in 

he Entry-forms, and birds entered in a wrong Class will be necessarily excluded 
rum competition. No alterations can be made in Entry-forms after they have been 
received by the Secretary. 

3. The Council reserve the right to refuse the Entries of any person. 

4. Exhibitors must state the price and breed of their birds on their Entry-forms. 

Showy ABD. 

.*). All birds must be in the Showyard on Saturday, May 22, and no bird can be 
emoved before Friday, May 28, at 7 P.M. Any Exhibitors who send for their 
'irds must do so between 7 and 8 P.M. on that day. 

t). All carriage must be prepaid to Southampton Railway Station, otherwise the 
irds will not be received at the Exhibition; but they will be conveyed free of 
xpense from the Station to the Showyard and back. 

7. No Exhibitor or Servant will be allowed into the tent until the birds have been 
adged. 

8. The Poultry Tent will not be open to the public until 2 o'clock on the first day 
f the Exhibition. 

9. One Admission Ticket, available whenever the Show is open to the public, will 
c given to each Exhibitor whose Entry-fees amount to 1/. and upwards. 

Table Poultry. 

10. In these Classes (41 to 44 and 54 to 58) quality for the table will be con- 
idered before mere weight. The date of hatching must be given, and in the case 
f (Toss-bred birds, the breeds of the parents. 

11. In Classes 54 to 58 the whole of the birds will be first exhibited alive. Thev 
nil all be killed on the evening of Monday, May 24, and trui»sed by a qualified 
*oulterer, the Prizes being finally awarded to the dead birds. These' will then all 
•e exhibited, but will be withdrawn from exhibition when considered necessary, and, 
f unsold, will be returned to Exhibitors after 6 p.m. on Wednesday, May 26. 
Exhibitors are recommended to put a reasonable price upon their Exhibits in these 
lasses so as to promote the sale of them. . _ . 

VOL. VII. — r. 8. ^ h 



cvi Poultry CondUiom and BegulatioTU. 

Sales. 

12. All birds may be claimed, at the price put upon them, anj time aiter 4 o'clock 
on Monday, May 24, and a sale must take jjace if the price stated be paid to the 
Clerk in the Poultry Office at the time of claiming. No cUteration can be modi in 
the prices stated on the Entryforms and in the Catalogue until after Wednesdsj, 
May 26, when the price may be reduced on payment to the Stewards of Is. per pen 
on each alteration. Birds must be sold in pens, and the price stated must inclode 
the basicet. A charge of 10 per cent, will be made for all birds sold. The penoos 
who have the management of the sales cannot take charg« of birds which are 
disposed of privately. 

Awards. 

13. Except under a special recoinmendation from the Judges, no Second Prixe will 
be given .in any of the Classes unless there are three £ntrieS| and no Third Prize 
unless there are six Entries. 

Disqualifications. . 

14. The Judges are empowered to withhold a prize or prizes, where birds are not 
considered of sufficient merit, or to disqualify any that have been clipped, drawn, 
trimmed, marked, or dyed, and an Exhibitor detected in a false statement as to the 
age, Jltc, of any bird, or in any other practice calculated to deceive or misleed the 
Judges or Stewards, shall forfeit all or any prizes awarded to him or her at the 
Show, and will be disqualified from competing at any future Show of the Society. 

1& jUnhealthy- birds will not be exhibited, but will be immediately returned to 
their owners, and the fees will be forfeited. 

I 

I 

PSOTSSTS. 

16. In order to check frivolous and vexatious protests, no protest will he entertained 
unless accompanied by a deposit of 1/. in each case ; and in case the protest.is n*^ 
substa|itia,ted, the deposit m^iy be (orfeited to the funds of the Society. All prote»ti 
must be made before 12 o'clock (noon) on Tuesday, May 25. 

FOBFKITS. 

17. Persons entering birds, and failing to send the same to the Exhibition will 
forfeit the entrance fee for each pen so left vacant. 

Gekbhal. 

18. 'All birds shown niust h% bond fide the property of the Exhibitor. 

19. For each pen entered, the Exhibitor will receive a Label, on the reverse side of 
which 'he must legibly write bis name and address for the return journey. 

20. All Eggs laid at the Exhibition will be destroyed. 

21. The Stewards pledge themselves to take every care of the birds /eichibited, but 
neither they nor the Society will in any case be responsible for any Accident, loss, or 
damage, from whatever cause arising, the exhibits being entered at the sole risk of the 
Exhibitors, and Exhibitors will be required to hold the Society harmless in the 
event of loss. 

22. iln case of death of any bird during the Exhibition, it will be. sent back for the 
inspection of the Exhibitor. 

23. The Poultry Department is subject to the rules and xegulations of the Societr 
and its officcxs. 

' *«* Ihe use of properly-constructed poultry baskets will facilitate the §o/eemd speedy 
conveyance of the fpeqmens to and from the Exhibition, 

The Society, cannot, under any circumstances^ undertake to MiHf-MfiwM to 
Exhibitors as tQ Judges* Aioards, 

"ApplicatioM for <kiiaXb(fues {price Is. each) and printed 4i9t9 ef A/meHk-tf^fM 
be made to the Publishers, Messrs. W. Lewis and Sons, MerM Ofm^JBlfttK 
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195 62 
814 61 
186 75 
609 72 
368 64 
613 38 
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364 54 
272 40 
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181 30 
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ST. ALBANS MEETING, 1896. 



( CX ) 

Cf)e T5sitb ann S 

SUMMARY OF THE CA£ 



Dr. 



WITH 



RECEIPTS. 



General Beeeipti:— 

Dividends and Interest 
SnlMcriptions tnm Members 
Life GompotiUoni 
JonnuJ .... 
Cancelled Cheques 



1896. 

St. Albaks. 



X «. d. 



63i S 4 

1,105 

80. 

37 3 e 

e 10 8 



I 1,MC 



Show Seeeipto :— 

Implemeots • • 

Hones • • • 
Cattle, Sheep, and Goats 
Catalogues, so. • 



£ 9, d, 

436 17 • 
458 5 
105 6 4 



1,664 



Fboltry • 
Horseshoeing 



1,000 9 1 

103 11 4 

11 • e 



ArU. 

Art (Jnion 

Art-Manofkctores 



Cheese and Batter 
Working Dairy . 
Sheep Shearing • 



10 6 4 
73 14 U 
21 6 U 



Cider 

Admisfrions . • 

Hefyeubment Contracts 

Unapportlonable :— • 

Cloak Rooms, Ac • 
Stand Fittings 



• 1 



I 



108 5 4 

136 8 1 

140 14 

6 16 

11 a 6 

3,679 12 6 

500 



48 1 
2U<< 11 5 



Snbecription from Southampton for 1897 Sliou 



256 13 6 
800 



Schools . 
ISxperiments 



Sale of India Stock (£1751 I9f. 2d.) 

lUilance in Bank, Jan. 1, 1896 . 
Balance due to Bank, Dec. 31, 1896 



7,?17 

$,2<6 
350 

1,M7 
14,M7 



«u,cn 



{ 0X1 ) 

outdecn Counties %ocietp. 

. THE TEAS ENDING DEC. Sim, 1896. 



8T. ALBASS MEETIHO, 1896. 













Cb. 


' PAYMENTS. 




1896. 




UBS. 


OtmeralEzpnuai:- 


t 1. d. 

tte 11 1 

»S6 » S 
3.tU S 3 

tSI IS 10 

ast It ■ 

SM IS 11 

so IS « 
i.i« It ^ 


l,tH 

s.rse 


i. 


£ ,. d. 


1 Rsot, Ponige, SuUonerJ. it ... . 


»B 13 T 


! 




i.BOBU a 


1 Show l>p«nM« :— 






t : d. 
'iW U ID 




S^-^r' ■■ 


•s:; 






a.si; s a 


















n in 10 




AntTDiw' '.'... 


IM I« s 


1 




4>* 1» S 






















CbMH utd Buuer . 


*"" » 
















— » '; 








1 B^ 


IB 




Ml 3 








MOO 
MS SID 
3M « « 

Ml " ! 




1 SSS'S'Si^ : 

1 C»iTUf«ofPi«iHsi"ra)- - 


"". ' ' 






I.B9 IS c 


1 




B.SOl IS D 












—J — ;; — 






, 




BiUi>« dM tg Huk, Ju. 1, UN 


338 




1I.1U 11 LI 




It.Ml 


" 


.3.31. 1« U 



BT. ALBANS BiEETING, 1896, ( cxii ) 



Dr. 



CASH ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 



RECEIPTS. 



DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST:— 



Goneols 

New Zealtfid Stock . 

IndU Stock 

Canafda Stock . 

QueenBlADd Stock 

New South Wales Stock 



SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM MEMBERS :~ 



Aireara .... 
Goveraon • • • 

Snbflcribers of £1 and npwardf 
Ditto of 10«. 



i LIFE COMPOSITIONS . 



• 



JOURNAL :— 
Sales 



Advertisements 





• 


St, 


1896. 

Albaxs. 


£ t. 


il. 1 £ t 

1 


1 

06 

63 1 
346 U 8 1 

60 4 10 
106 7 8 , 

67 16 2 1 


• 


638 

• 

1 ■ 
1 


• 

1 

17 U 
236 10 
838 e 

33 10 


eoee 1 



13 7 7 
24 16 11 



1,105 



60 



37 



CANCELLED CHEQUES 



6 1 



IMPLEMENTS.-— 

Entry Fees . . . . 
Feet for Space i — 

Machinery^in-Motion Shedding 

Ordinary Shedding . 

MlacellaneoTU Shedding 

Boarded Do. • 

Seed Do. 

Uncovered Qrunnd . 
Catalogue Feet . 



Carried forward 



69 10 







334 6 







414 13 







343 16 







213 7 


6 




33 10 







138 3 







137 17 


6 






_£ 


1,B64 


.- •• . 


8,4UL 1 



( cxiii ) ST. ALBANS MEETING 



outtern Counttes ^ocietp* 

6, WITH COMPAEATIVE STATEMENT FOR 1895. 



PAYMENTS. 



QKNKRAL:— 

8ia«i1et>— 

Secretary (including Clerks, Qm, Goal, Lodginsi 
al Show, te.) ....... 

AadlU>r 

Obosalting Cbemist 

Oonsolilng BoUniat 

Printing 

Statlonerr and Finance Booka .... 
Poatage, Tetograma, Gbeqne and Beoelpt SUmpa. 

BflDtofOfflcea 

TraTelling Ezpenaea ...... 

Oarrlage of Goods 

Directories and Reference Books 

Finance Committee's Expenses .... 

Sobacriptions 

Kepaln, Iec ... 

Hire of London Rooms fur Coandls and Commltteea 

Grant to Mrs. Janea (widow of late Foreman of 

Plant) 

Grant to Railway Benevolent Institution . . 



I 



JOURNAL:— 

Editor 

Associate Editor .... 
Printing and Binding 

Plana 

Journal Dlstribntion .... 
Poetage, Stationery, and Reference fiooktf 
Psymenta to Aatbora . • 



IMPLEMENTS:— 

Shedding . 

Stewards and Assistant* 

Printing, SUtlonery, kc. 



• I 



Gairiad forward 



1896. 

St. Albaks. 



X «. d. I 



700 





30 





30 





25 





39 2 




40 18 




79 2 




26 




24 18 




11 8 




6 9 




8 8 




8 3 




3 1 




4 4 




23 





• • 




1 
1 





100 




100 




153 




8 14 




27 16 




6 9 




30 2 









460 


6 


9 


66 


13 





38 


10 


6 



£ i. d. 



775 



368 11 1 



] 
Ta 



7< 

4 
4 



421 2 2 



666 9 8 



3 
43 



64 

6 

4 



«. 2,010 2 6 



:ALBAy8 MEltfl^ 16915:. 



( cxiv •) 



Dr. 



CASH AGOOV^T^emitin^Ud. 



RECEIPTS. 



Brought fbrward 

H0B8ES, GATfLE, SHEEP. AND GOATS:— 

£ t. d. 
H0TM8 :~Eiitry Feet . 

Fines and Forfeits 
Grand Stand Admissions 
Spedal Prises . 



Cattle, Sb^ and GoaU :— 
£diti7 Fees. . 
Fines . . 
Special Prises . 



Catalogaes • 

Manure and Fodder • 



POULTRY 9* 

Entry Fees • • 
GoBunission'on Sales . 



HOBSB-SHOEING 

Entry Fees 
Specttl Prises 



189 

12 

113 17 9 

122 



. 342 15 
. 26 
. 89 10 



80 14 10 
24 11 6 



1896. 

St. Albaks. 



t $. d. 



£ s. d. 
8,410 If 6 



1B8I 
Tacw 



436 If 9 



Osrrlsd tonratd , « . 



468 6 



108 6 4 



101 1 
a 10 « 



•« £ 



1,000 1 



103 11 4 



11 



4«0f6 17 11 



114 

a 

M 
42 

249 



366 

12 

146 

419 

80 
S 

86 

765 



961 
6 

65 1 



28 
S 



i 



{ cxv ) BT. ALBAKH M«ETafO. mO. 

CASH ACGODMT— conMnud. Oftj 



PAYMENTS. 


iBse. 


tI^ 


t , d. \ X u t. 


t t. A. 


Bnutfit bmrd . . . 
CATTLE. Stiexe. AMI) OOAT-i:- 
*~Sl»ldli.f.»l'QTiBd8>iid 4H i • 

JUWClbHOI^ '. '. 'lit 




i.no 3 t 

3.«J J 1 

ail 3 « 
•I III 


m • 
w s a 

B 4 4 


t 1. d. 

i-Prlw . .1.310 1* 
LaMdtttiTtd M u 


Ma • s 


■•*S". ! 


l.ian W 

— PriiM .... tiu n 

Sboldlng uid Curu 311 3 3 

«natla'BrltMbGwt!io<'kly lO D 
FMiH«tDro*l.*c.. . 


t,ll« 10 

B« U 1 
M 11 1 
1S4UU 




l.«U 3 


Inur, In.i«(or. . . 'J 'J * 
lot mid SuilDLiir; ', '. M la 8 
ndPrlKsoIiHis , . Moo 


n I * 
iwis « 

BIS 
H 11 • 

1»W 4 




3B 4 I 




M 1« S 
B t M 

N II 3 


S.S1T 1 » 


ON, suging uiil SbnU .... 
rdudAuLuoti 

StSS^ : : : : : 


ffi 




au 1) • 


HOEINO;— 


. KlI » 


>. ForgB., C^I., |[ur». .nd Printing. . 
nl ud AailsuulH *'.!'! 


MU • 






Urriad rorvud . 


•.anil 1 





ST. ALBANS MEETING, 1896 . ( cxvi ) 



Dr. 



CASH ACCOQNT— contoiwrf. 



RECEIPTS. 

Brought forward 

ARTS:— 

Oommlfldon on Picture Sales, kc , . , 

Oatalognes 

Ratomed on Picture 

ART UNION :— 

Sale of Tickets 

£zcea8 paid on Prizes 

Case money 

ART-MANUFACTURES :- 

Fees for Space • 



1896. 

St. Albaks. 



t t. d. 



2 18 4 
6 
S 7 



66 
8 14 



£ 9. d, 
4,625 17 11 



I 

CHEESE AND BUTTER:^ 

Entry Fees ' 91 17 6 

Cheese and Batter Sale« 26 10 7 

Special Prizes | 18 e 

1 

1 

WORKING DAIRY:— 

Admissions 9 17 6 

£ f. d. I 

Entry Fees, Competitions . • . 36 2 6 i 

Ditto Dairy Appliances . . 81 16 ' 

Ditto Butler Test Prizes . . 40 19 . 

I 108 16 6 

Spedal Prizes 12 

Premium on Produce Sales 10 

Sale of Thatching Straw 

Carried forward . • . 



II 

Taci 

£ I 



10 6 4 



73 14 



14 6 



11 
6 



8S 



133 



186 8 I 



12 
2 
6 

90 



140 14 



11 



4,»ll 6 4 



( cxvii ) ST. ALBANS MEETING. 1896, 



CASH ACCOV^T'-eorUiwued. 



Or. 



PAYMENTS. 


181 

St. Ai 

• • 

57 3 11 
47 7 5 
41 13 10 
40 4 1 
10 S 


96. 

.BANS. 

£ S. d. 

6,028 11 1 

196 12 3 

164 9 9 
69 10 10 

250 12 
155 16 9 

338 16 9 
529 19 11 


1896. 

Ta uirros. 


Brought forward 

* and Fittings 

d and AasistanU 

ig and re-packing Picture^ 

kgenta and Carriage .... 

Ig and Stationery ..... 


£ «. d. 

56 4 e 
70 7 
38 6 6 
79 6 7 
8 12 e 




156 9 
6 

2 2 

3 18 


3 

!! 

6 


252 17 


ON:— 

« Purchased •...•. 

g and Stationery 

iaing ...•••• 
Isaion on Sale of Ticket* .... 


166 9 10 

6 8 10 
2 2 

7 15 6 




59 6 
7 8 
2 16 




4 
6 


182 16 2 


rCFACTURES:— 

' and Fittings 

d and ▲veistantd 


56 4 4 
5 11 6 
2 lU 6 




230 

18 2 

2 10 







64 6 4 


uid their Fares 

ig Band Stand and Seats .... 
d and AsaLstants 


158 1 3 

16 12 7 

6 15 




80 
66 17 
19 19 

• • 



3 
6 


181 8 10 


LTCRE :— 

468 to Gardeners 

Ig and Repairing Tent and SUging . 

d and Asdstants .... 

g. Stationery, Carriage, &c. . . . 


102 

63 2 

18 7 1 

6 8 




11 7 

260 

IS 6 

95 13 

3 9 

6 


5 


1 
S 
u 




189 17 1 


lND BUTTER:— 

»g 

g. Stationery, Carriage, &c. 

.'able for Butter 


18 17 

298 

11 7 2 

125 7 10 

4 9 9 

7 14 




81 2 

51 6 

298 14 

6 6 
16 9 
68 19 

7 1 


1 

8 



10 

8 1 
2 1 
6 ' 


465 15 9 


\ DAIRY :— 

Ib and AssistantH 

and Demonstrators 

g 

g. Stationery, Postage, and Insurance . 

lit. Ice, kc 


63 5 1 

61 4 1 

293 18 4 

9 9 10 
18 10 6 
88 19 2 

9 19 




• • 


1 

1 

^1 


544 8 9 






Carried forward ... 


T.7t8 8 


^1 





ST. ALBANS MBETIHG, 1896. ( cxviii ) 



Dr. 



OASH ACCOUNT— ttmlimwii. 



RECEIPTS. 



Broaght forward 




■ • 



SHEEP SHEARINQ:— 
Entry Fees 



CIDEB:— 



BotrrFees 
Special Prises 



ADMISSIONS TO SHOW-YARD: 

AdmlulODB at 2f. 6<i. 

Ditto at It. 
Chlldrtn at U. 

Ditto at (kL 
Seaaon Tickets . 



«. d. i £> i. d. 
4,911 6 4 



11 3 e 



1,387 15 


9 


! 1,039 6 





' 30 16 





43 1 


e 


78 16 


9 



6 IS 



8 

U 



r 11 3 6 



' 2,6T9 IS 6 



1,836 

l.STS 

M 

M 

16 

S.OM 



SHOW UEFRISBIUCENT CONTRACTS:. 
Sale Premiums and BoikUngs . 



too 9 9 



631 



SHOW RECEIPTS (UN APPORTION ABLE) i— \ 

Stand-fltdngs . . • . . 208 11 6 

Cloak RocHm« Parcals Office, Chairs, Tlioto- ' 

graphf,&c 48 1 



2M IS A 






SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TOWNS :— 
SoatJuunploo, for 1897 Sbovr « 



890 9 



Carried forward . 



X»,0<4 T 9 



J 



( cxix ) ST. ALBANS MEBTlkQ, 1896. 



OASH ACCOUNT— eontfntied. 



Cr. 



PAYMENTS. 



Brought forward 



EARING:— 



• . • 



K and PrlntiDg 



• « • 



ig and Fittings. 

1 and Ae8i»tant8 . • 

K.*c 



torn Council for Bee Tent 








1896. 






1896. 


s 


r. Albans. 


s. 


d. 


Tauhtoh. 


£ s. 


£ t, d. 


* • 




7.788 


8 


4 




IT 











20 10 


7 a 











5 16 


1 











1 


6 10 





30 12 


6 


6 10 1 






32 18 1 


28 13 


6 








9 4 4 


' 9 7 


u 








3 


7 10 


3 








6 16 2 


1 2 


10 








36 


4 11 


9 


51 
10 


6 

• 


4 



1 16 10 






65 16 4 


• . 


10 



NNOUNCIiMENTS:— 

islng 

ting . . . 

g . . . . 
' Placard>Frame Stores 



FRlilSUMfclNT CONTRACTS:— 



163 


4 


11 


169 


12 


11 


91 


6 


1 


4 





1 


ISA 


K 


1 
A 



3 14 



!} 

6 

4 
6 


4 



^ENStS (U N APPORTION A BLK).'— 

g Offices and other Buildings . 739 6 

Hoarding 168 18 

e of Plant 147 12 

Itto (1895) 172 12 

1 of Works 14 5 

'ittings 93 

on of Telegraph Wires .... 10 17 

toe of Plant 4 10 

Furniture 28 4 6 

oom . . . . . . • I 6 6 

spers 68 14 4 

sn. Messengers, Arc 20 17 11 

b of Finance and Treasun-r 21 19 8 

I Office and Treasurer's Clerks . 49 9 19 

110 12 6 

Ibc .... 249 

uea for Press and OlBcials . . 19 2 6 

leuf Plant 25 16 1 

K and SUdonerj 37 17 1 

ision on Sale of Season Tickets. . . 4 15 3 

and Sundries 20 10 9 



418 3 11 



183 19 4 



1,747 11 7 



289 1 7 

127 18 

90 8 

4 



481 3 



176 17 2 
8 11 



182 8 2 



848 2 6 



13 5 

101 4 

9 6 

4 10 

28 6 

8 6 
88 12 
18 16 
28 10 
41 12 
76 1 

9 8 
7 

68 




4 
8 

9 

9 
8 
7 
4 
6 
10 

3 



10 
9 
36 18 11 

8 6 10 
18 16 6 



1,338 16 8 



Carried lorward 



£ 10,200 1 ■ 



ST. ALBANS MEETING, 1896. ( cxx ) 



Db. 



CASH ACCOUNT— continued. 





RECEIPTS. 


£ «. d. 

11 10 u 
419 10 8 


£ 


1896. 

St. Albans. 


li 


9. d. \ £ ». d. 
9.004 7 9 

• 


£ 


Brought Turward . 
SCHOOLS :- 

SOMEBSET FaBRIBST :— 

Students' Fees 

Orant ftom County Council 


0' 

• 1 



431 8 



\ 



SOMXBSBT BUTTXB:— 




Studento' Fees . . . . 


18 10 


SpectAton' Admissions 


3 2 


Sales 


• • 



SOMBBSBT ChBBSS:— 

Students' Fees .... 
Cheese and Butter sold 
Sale of Cheese-making Apparatun 
Sale of Students' Note-Books . 



Orant fiom Somerset County Council . 



Dbyom Butteb:— 
Studento* Fees 
Spectators' Admissions . 
Sale of Appliances . 
Orant from County Council 



21 12 



88 19 


1 

1 

1 

* 1 


1 


730 2 


6 1 


1 


49 18 





1 


1 17 











870 17 


• 


• 


300 



26 13 







7 15 


3 




2 U 


2 




700 











736 19 6 



Cairiad forward 



£' 2,369 • I : •• 



T 9 



5C 
65 



( cxxi ) ST. ALBANS MEBTfyQ. 1896 



CASH ACCOUNT— con/tiitte(i. 



Cb. 





i 




' 




1896. 




1896. 


PAYMENTS. 




• 




St 


. Albaks. 


(i. 



Tauxtox. 




£ 




d. £ «. 


£ s. d. 


Brought forward. 


• 




10.200 1 




RIBRY :— 


£ s. 


d. 














and Fittings 


1 2 











I 


79 11 3 


Instructor'a Travelling 

■ • • • • , 


132 9 


9 


* 








93 14 


•C- • • • • 


18 6 


7 








\ 




13 16 7 


Cartage 


14 13 


7 












7 13 


la 


12 1 


6 












8 10 6 


iidges at Competition . 


18 19 


8 












7 2 


urgeon 


31 10 















9 


id Secretary's Travelling^ 


1 15 


5 




/ 
10 








3 19 


tatlonery, Postage, andj 


46 13 


6 


277 


11 






22 9 2 








236 3 9 


tkr:— 




Expense** . 


73 12 


5 












735 14 8 


me and Expenses . 


31 4 


2 






I 




100 3 8 


e and Expenses 


10 


9 






1 




22 6 6 


nd Travelling 


7 14 













28 9 9 


d other Dairy Attendants 


10 6 


8 






1 




69 16 2 


eam .... 


25 2 


5 










129 12 2 


/Cy UbC* • • • • 


10 15 
1 4 


8 
6 










^ 16 3 
6 10 9 


Plant '.'.'.'. 


8 13 


3 






. 




32 9 10 


tationery. Postages and) 


4 


8 






! 


' 


18 2 11 


idtnts .... 


10 10 









i 




60 1 


ad replacing Plant 


23 9 


4 


216 


13 


• 

10 




6 6 6 








719 10 1 


tESE : — 




Expenses 


129 6 


10 










133 


ime and Expenses . 


54 17 


7 










61 2 2 


Expenses . 


15 













16 


ges ... . 


48 15 









• 




47 18 1 


ind Travel 1 lug 


11 17 


2 










12 18 




638 17 













726 2 6 


Bandages 


4 11 


8 










3 19 11 




11 11 


6 










6 5 11 




3 14 


9 










6 9 


Plant .... 


4 5 


5 










6 2 9 


ationery, and AdvortlHing 


5 12 


2 










w ^ 

9 16 10 




4 14 


2 










6 6 6 


>ard .... 


51 16 









1 




113 12 8 


nd replacing Plant 


5*6 15 


.» 


1.081 


15 







3 13 




211 


H 


1.143 6 1 


K: — 
Expenses 


233 1 9 


d Judges' Time and ExiK-nsos 128 1 7 


10 










128 13 6 


ind Travellinir 


24 11 


6 










26 6 


idants . 






42 14 


3 










36 18 3 


•earn 






52 9 


3 










63 18 3 


ce. &c. . 






27 5 


2 










28 18 1 


1 Repairs 






6 11 


2 










4 9 6 


Plant . 






19 17 


6 






- «. i * 


J^ 


30. 6..J6 


i Stationery . 






2 4 









1 






1 11 6 


i Telegrams . 






8 11 


2 












8 19 11 


idents . 






26 18 















43 14 6 


nd npliKing Plant 


22 14 


10 


573 15 


4 






1 6 10 




• • 


£ 


608 2 7 


Carrie*! forward 


2.149 


15 


I 


10,200 1 








ST. ALBi^NS MEETING. 1896. ( cxxii ) 

Dr, cash ACCOUNT— ^mtfiitied. 



RECEIPTS. 



1896. 

St. Albaxs. 



Brought forward 
SCHOOLS— eoit^fiiMd. 

DOBSBT Chbub:— 

BVsFeet . 
and Batter Sold . 
Studdnts' Note-Books . 
Qrant from Ooantj Gonnoil . 



£ i. d, ^ £ i. d. 
2,369 9 1 ' 9,064 7 » 



£ t. d. 

126 16 6 

626 17 9 

2 6 

260 



906 19 3 



tiXPEBIMSV rS (FiBLD, Cheese, ▲mdCideb):^ 
OovemmoDt Grant for 1896 .... 



Sale of India Stock 



Balance in Bank, Jan. 1, 1896 
Balance due to Bank, Dec. 31, 1896 • 






3,266 8 4 



360 6 



t 



J.M 



4( 



; 1,967 7 10 



14,tl7 t 11 






i 



14,68T 3 11 |i3,S 



( cxxiii ) ST. ALBANS MEETING, 189g, 



CASH ACCOUNT— conitnued. 



Cr, 



PAYMENTS. 



Bronght forward 
SCHOOLS— etmltfiutti. 



D0B8BT Cheese:— 

SaUtriefl and Expentes . 
Stewards Time and Expenses 
BailifTs' Wages . 
OflSoeSUff . 
Milk . 

Rennet and Band«ges 
Coal. Salt. ke. 
Building and Fittings 
Carriage of Plant . 
Printing and Stationer}* 
l\>8tagee and Telegrams 
Students' Board . 
Repairing aid replacing l*lant 



LPERIMENTS:— 

Firld: — 

Manures and Seeds 

Printing and Stationary. 

Steward's lime, Travelling, Po«t-) 

age. Ice j 

Ditto IHtto (1894) 

Secretary and Office 
Con^iulting Chemist 

Do. Botanist 
Botanical Visitor . 
In<(pecilon (1894) . 



£ B. 


d. 


112 18 





50 4 


11 


39 6 


6 


11 ti 


6 


491 4 


10 


9 tf 


3 


8 


7 


18 19 





2 9 


8 


2 6 


6 


3 1 


2 


83 14 





8 9 


10 



21 16 1 

38 13 A 

39 6 3 



Cider : — 

t!:xpert 

Fittings 16 • 

OfBoe and Travelling . . . 10 3 2 

Printing 18 2 9 

Deputation to St. Brieuc 



Cheese : — 



Expert and Assistant 

Botfd and Lodgings, and Carriagt- 

Printing and PuUTahing 

Secretary aikl Office 

Httingti .... 



TWilancc due to Bank, Jan. 1, 1896 
Balance In Bank, Dec. 31. 1696 . 



1896. 

St. Albans. 



£ t. d. £ t. d. 
2,149 15 1 10,200 1 



23 6 


8 


27 6 


8 


14 12 


6 


45 14 


9 


• • 




76 






1895. 

Tauktost. 



841 12 9 



2.991 7 10 



210 1* II 



281 14 

13 7 

31 11 

27 6 

2 16 


1 

6 
6 
» 
8 
5 


119 4 11 






336 16 10 



686 17 8 



s, d. 



18,871 • • 

338 4 6 
420 12 11 



£14.637 3 11 



2,707 1 6 



25 1 

20 f 3 

38 7 4 

39 10 
23 6 8 
10 8 1 

18"o 3 

101 14 6 



276 12 1 



78 10 
2110 
• 6 8 

18 IS 2 
22 1 9 



160 1 7 



282 6 3 
31 9 10 
31 11 6 
27 6 8 



372 IS S 



799 8 



u,m 19 11 



13,316 19 11 



^ 15<A. 1897. 



ereby certify that I have examined the foregoing aooonnts far the year 1896. compared tiie 
its with the vouchers, and found them all in order and correcC 

ALBERT GOODMAN. F.C.A^ 
Passed by Council, Auditor. 

Jan. 260, 1897. 

THOS. F. PLOWMAN. 

SicrtUtTy 
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I3ati) mn WU^t anU 3ottti)ern (irounties 



fOB THB 



Sncouro^^TW^Ti^ of Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commei'ce. 



fist of SElemfrers. 

Corrected to January 26th, 1897, inclusivi. 



PATBOK. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

PBXBIBXVT 

FOB 1896-97. 

The Right Hon. The LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU. 

TBUBTXXB. 

Riqht Hon. Sib T. D. ACLAND, Babt. 

Sib J. F. LENNARD, Babt. 

Riqht Hon. Sib R. H. PAGET, Babt. 



Names thus (*) distinguished are Qovemors, 
Names thtu (f) distinguished are Life Members, 

*^* Members are particularly requested to make the Secretary acquainted 
with any errors in the names or residences. 



Name. 



t Walks, His Rotal Highness 
THE Pbincb of, K.G. . . 
tYork, HR.H. The Duke of, 
K.G 

tAckers, B. St John . . . 

Acland, Sir H. W., Bart, 

K.C.B., M.D., &c. . . . 

•Acland, Right Hon. Sir T. 

Dyke, Bart 

Acland, Alfred Dyke . . . 

*Acland, Charles T. D. . . 
t Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke, 

. M.P. 

-^^Jams, E 

Vol. VII. — F. s. 



Retldenoeb 



Sandringham, Norfolk 



York Cottage, Sandringham . . 

Huntley Manor, Huntley, near 

Gloucester 



Sob- 
•criptiona. 



£ f. d. 



Oxford 



Eillerton, Exeter .... 
38, Pont Street, Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W. .••••. 
Holnicote, Taunton 

28, Cheynd Walk, London, S.W. 

Homer Farm, West Luocombe, 

Minchead 



10 

6 

10 

2 



k 



10 
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Subscriptions, 



^^*Ju^&i^aMB-k*rf^ 



■• tl n ■■- \ ■ 



Name. 



Adams, George . . 

Adams, S. W., jun. 

*AddiDgtOD, Lord 

t Agate^ Alfred 
Aiken, J. C. • . 



tAitken,G.H. , 
Alexander, D. T. 
tAllen, Col. E. 



t Allen, James D 

Allen, Joseph . . . . ' . 

Allen and Sons 

Allmand, F 

•fAmheret, Earl 

Aiiglo" Bavarian Brewery Co. 
Anglo^wiss Condensed MHk' 

Co 

Archer, C ' 

tArkwrigbt, J. H 

Armstrong, J. D 

Ashburton, Lord .... 
fAshcombe, Lord .... 

Ashcroft, W 

Ashford, E. C, M.D. ... 
Aubrey, T., F.R.C.V.S. . . 
tATeling, Thomas L. . . . 
Avon Manure Co. . . . . 

Awdry, P.D 

Ayshford-Wise, Major Lovat 



Bater, S. 



Badcock, H. Jeffries. . . 

Badcock, W. L 

Bailey, H 

Bailey, J 

fBaillie, Evan .... 
Bailwood, F. H. M. . . . 
tBainbridge, Captain J. H. 



Baker, F. 



Baker, G; E. Lloyd . 



Residence. 



Boyftl Prize Farm, Pidnell, Faring- 
don, Berks 

7, Boringdon Villas, Plympton St 

' Mary ......... 

Addington House, Winslow, 
Bocks 

Broomhall, Horsham .... 

The Glen, Stc^e Bishop, Glou- 

'■ oestershire 

Warminster 

Oardlff- 

Assist. Adj.- Gen. ; Curragh Camp, 
Kildare, Ireland 

Springfield House, Shepton Mallet 

' 8pringfi« Id House, Evercreech . 

Shepton Mallet 

Victoria Flour Mills, Wrexham . 

Montreal, Sevenoaks .... 

Shepton Mallet 

Chippenham 

' Trelaske, near Launceston . . . 
Hampton Court, Leominster . . 

Vallis Farm^ Frome. 

The Grange, Alreslbrd, Hants . 
7, Prince's Gate, London, S.W. 
13, The Waldrons, Croydon . . 
The Moorlands, Bath .... 
19, Paragon, Bath 

Bt; Philip's MaVsb, Bris'tor ! ! 

Chippenham 

Watts House, Bishop's Lydeard . 



Elborough Farm, Locking, 
Weston-super-Mare .... 

Taunton 

Pitmiubter Lodge, Taunton . ; 

St. Stephens, St. Albans . . . 

Nynehead, Wellington, Somerset 

Filleigh, Chudleigh . . . . . 

Horsington, Wincanton ... 

Gnaton Hall, Yealmpton, Ply- 
mouth ........ 

Manor Farm, Frindsbury; Ro-- 
chester . . . . . . . - . 

Hardwicke Court, nr. Gloucester. 




010 
1 
1 

1 Vo 

1 
1 

1 Vo 

1 



1 
1 
1 1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



• • 



1 1 t 



I ( 
1 < 



Subs&iiptioTis, 



cxxvu 



Name. 



ResidenM. 



Snh- 
■eriptiooa* 



L/. lit • • • • • • 

ElobertN. G. . . . 

Villiam 

cnuel 

Captain K. H. . . 

, W. E 

, H., and Sons . . . 

,A. C 

A 

!•"•■ • • • • ' 

and Perkins. . . . 

G. T 

Hon. AH. ... 

C. A 

, Henry 

MajoF WilliHni . . 
W 

A. ..... . 

J.J.J 

John 

b, Sir Walter, Bart. . 

} V/. A'* • • . . . 

1, B. J. P 

Marquess of . . . 
i Wells, The Bishop of 

IS Co. . . . ^ . 

t, C, jun 

8t, Earl 

Col. Mount . . : . 
E. C, F.H.S.E. 

Pool), R. H 

lill, W. J 

I, Edward . . 

lie, F. H 

W. H 

R 

imp, E. B 

, M. H., M.P. . . . 

J. F. 

Stanford, J 

, Jos 

Brothers .... 

Edward Hammond, 
Co 

•, R 

!, Lord 

r, H. W 

R 



OrterFkaw Park, Ohcrtsey, Surrey 
Heavitree^ Exeter . . . 
Morfr Down, Mere . . . 
EastUiry, Epsom Road, Guildford 
Weetaoott N ursery, Barnstaple 
Braufcaea Island, Poole . , . 
Barvin, Potters Bar, Herts . « 

Uttoxeter 

Thirsk^' Yorkshire .... 

VVolv«ton, Dorchester . . . 
Horsted Place, near Uck field . 
Peterborough . . . . . . 

College Farm, Finchley . . 
The Grange, Alresford, Hants 
Solesbridge, Chorleywood, Herts 
Glympton Park, Woodstock . 
Moredoo, North Curry, Taunton 
Taplow House, Bucks. . . . 

NaUstone Stud, Nailstone, near 

Nuneaton 

The Lodge, Weston-super-Mare 
Hackwood Farm, Basingstoke . 
Coates, Pulborough, Sussex 
Pilton House, Barnstaple . . 
Kitley, Tealmpton, Ivybridge 
ry>ngleat, Warminster . . . 
The Ftelaoe, Wells .... 

Bath 

Lydney Park, Glos 

Cirencester House, Cirencester 
Westown, Bristol .... 
Coker Court, Yeovil .... 
Thornffdoon, Taunton . . . 
Road Manor, Bath .... 
St. Loy6», Exeter .... 
Broadway, Dorchester . . . 
Hailwell Farm, Framfield, Sussex 
Gklderd Road, Leeds . . . 
Torr Grove, Plymouth . . . 
TreTince, Pcorrier, Truro . . 
Coombe Priory, Shaftesbury . 
Primley Hill, Paignton, Torquay 
Pyt House, Tisbury . . . 
Down House, Dursley, Glos. 
Jouifial OflBce, Salisbury . 

Heybridge, Maldon, Essex 
Englefield House, Reading . 
Milverton, Somerset . . 
Uffington House, Stamford 
Highlands, Taunton . . . 
Abbot's Ann, Andover . . 



£ n. d. 



10 



1 
1 
I 
2 
I 

i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 



1 
1 
I 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 



1 
1 
1 



I 
1 






















• • 



1 



2 







1 
I 
I 



1 



I 



• • 





















10 

i 1 

I 

1 I 



2 














I 
1 
10 












I 
5 
10 
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CXXVIU 



Suhsmpticms. 



Name. 



Residence. 



♦fBest, Capt. John C. (R.N.). 
fBest, Col. George .... 

Best, Major M. G 

Best, Captain T. G 

Beyington, T 

Beviss, W. Salter .... 
Bigg, Thomas 




Birmingham, C 

Biscoe, H. S. T 

Blackstone and Co. (Limited) 

Blake, Abel 

Blake, William 



Blinman, H. T. 



Blundell, R. C. . . 
Blvth, Sir J., Bart. . 
Boby, Robert , . . 
Bodman, G. . . . 
BoHtho, T. B., M.P. 
tBond,N. . . . 
Boscawen, Rev. A. T. 



♦Boteler, Capt. W. J. Casberd 
fBoughton-Knight, A. R. . . 
Bound, William . . ; . . 

Bourne, C. H 

Bouverie, Hon. D. r. . . . 

Bouverie, H. P 

fBowen- Jones, J 

tBowerman, Alfred .... 

Boyle, M 

Braby, E. E 

Bradford, Thos., and Co. . . 

Bradley, W. McK 

tBraiken ridge, John Herman. 

Braikenridgo, W. J. . . . 
f Brassey, A., M.P 

♦fBrassey, H. L. C 

Brendon, G 

Brenton, W., and Co. . . . 
Bristol Wagon Works Com- 
pany (Limited^ .... 
Britten, Admiral K. F. . . 
Broadmead, T. Palfrey . . . 

fBroadmead, W. B 

(42) 



Plas-yn-Vivod, Llangollen . . 
Charlton House, Ludwell, Salis- 

bunr 

Park House, Boxley, Maidstone . 
Dean House, Whitchurch, Hants 

The Grove, Witham 

Linnington, Wambrook, Chani . 
Leicester House, Great Dover 

Street, London, E.C 

Holnicote, near Minehead . . . 
Holton Park, near Oxford . ; . 
Rutland Iron Works, Stamford, 

Lincoln 

Loxbeare, Tiverton 

bridge House, Ilminster, South 

Petherton 

Parsonage Farm, Farrington 

Gumey, Bristol 

Benhams, Horley, Surrey . . . 
Pantheon, Oxford Street, London 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk . . 

Park Farm, Yatton 

Treridden, Penzance 

Creech Grange, Wareham, Dorset 
Ludgvan Rectory, Long Roch, 

Cornwall, R.S.O 

The Elms, Taplow 

Downton Castle, Ludlow . . . 
Hurstbome, Tarrant, Andover . 
Wellington Road, Dudley . . . 
Coleshill House, Highworth . . 
Brymore, Bridgwater .... 
Ensdon House, Montford Bridge . 

Capton, Williton 

Timsburv, Bath 

Drungewick Manor House, Rudg- 

wick, Horsham. . . . . . 

Salford, Manchester 

Leylands, Meopbam, Kent . . 
The Rookery, Chew Magna, 

Bristol 

Newton House, Clevedon, Somerset 
Heythrop, Chipping Norton, 

Oxon 

Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent • 
Broomhill, Stratton, North Devon 
Polbathic, St. Germans . . . 

Lawrence Hill, Bristol .... 

Kenwick, Worcester 

* Enmore Park, Bridgi^-ater . . . 
Enmore Park, Bridgwater . . . 



£ cd 



1 
1 
1 
1 





i 




10 

10 

1 

1 1 

10 


















1 



10 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 




















1 

2 

• . 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 



1 



1 
1 
1 















1 1 



• • 



10 

1 

1 1 

1 U 

10 
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Subscriptions. 



cxxix 



Name. 



Residence. 



.0. . 
in, F. D. 
sE. . 
A... . 
J, . . 



William Jeffery . . 

Solomon . . . . 
/. G. Prideaux . . . 

J 

J. P 

•, William E., M.P. . 

gham, Rev. F. F. 



. W. J. 
1,B. . 



[. C. . . . 

, W. E. . . 
Admiral A. 

John . . 

bo, E. A. . 

e, W. . . . 

ere, Lord. . 

.R. . . . 

J. . . . 



C, and Sons . . 
, SirC. R., Bait. . 
[rs. L. E. . . . 



, C. and W. 
, G., and Co. 
orth, R. W. 



Bishopsworth, Bristol . . . 
Beach Borough, Hythe, Kent . 
Oossington, Somerset . . . 
Hill Farm Dairy, Southampton 
Marden Farm, Hertford . . 
Middlehill House, Box, Wilts 
Barton, Landrake, St. Grermans 
Prideaux Castle, Padstow . • 
7, Princes Street, Yeovil . . 
Bystock, near Exmouth . . 
Ilsington House, Dorchester . 

Worcester 

The Rectory, Doddiscombsleigh 

Exeter 

Llanelly 

Holcombe Rogus, Wellington 

Somerset 

Land Surveyor, Shepton Mallet 
Stoke Bishop, near Bristol . . 
Erie Hall, Plympton . . . 
Pamfleto, Ivybridj^e .... 
Coombe Florey, Taunton . . 

Chippenham 

Debden Hall, Saffron Walden. 
Cattedown, Plymouth . . . 
Island House, His;hbridge 
St. Nicholas Works, Thetford 
Knepp Castle, Sussex . . . 
Ellaston, Atlantic Road South 

Weston-super-Mare . . . 
Elphicks, Horsmonden, Kent . 

Torquay 

Bath 

Percy House, Kensington, Bath 



Col. A. M 
11, C. Lee 
1, W. H. 

r. C. . 

H. . 

>. 

P. W. 

ford, Lord 

)n, Earl of 



Ockley Court, Dorking .... 
Glewstone Court, Ross .... 
Danney, Hassocks, Sussex. . . 
Woolcombe, Cattistock, Dorset . 
Milton Clevedon, Evercreecli 

Collipriest, Tiverton 

Cardiff 

The Priory, Chewton Mendip, 

near Bath 

Highclere Castle, Newbury . . 
Court-y-bel, Penarth, Glam. . . 



Sub. 




•eripClont. 


£ 


f. 


d. 




























1 





















10 






















10 



10 

I 

10 

1 1 

1 '6 



1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

















1 
10 





































2 2 
110 
10 
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Subscriptions, 



Name. 



tCarter, E. 



Residence. 



Carter, J., and Go. 
tCartwright, F. F. 
Carver, H. R. . 



Gary, Edmund 



Puckpool Huiise, Ryde, Isie of 

Wight 

238, Ui^ Holboni, London . . 
> 7, Peroival Road, Clifton . . . 
West House, Chilton Poldeu, 
' Bridzwater .... • • 



Cater, R. B 

Cathedi'al Dairy Co. . . , 

tOatt,C.W 

^Cawdor, Earl of ... . 
Cecil, Lord A. . ..... 

Cecil, Lord L 

Chadwyck-Healey, C. E. H. . 



Pyllo, Shopton Mallet . . . 
tCaiy, W. H } Steeple AsLton, Trowbridge . 



Bath 

Exeter 

'52, Middle Street, Brighton (Hon. 

. l«ocal Sec., 1885) 

Stackpole Court, Pembroke . . 
Orchardmains, Tunbridge . . . 
Orchardmains, Tunbiidge . . . 
New Place, Porlock, Somerset . 
*Chaloner,Cflp'.R.G.W.,M.P. Melksham House, Mclksham, 

Wilts 

Champion, F West Pennard, Somerset . . . 

fChapman, C Carlecoles Hall, Dunford Bridg«', 

near Sheffield 

Chapman, Rev. H. .... Donhead St. Andrew, Salisbury . 

Chapman, W. W Fitzalen House, Arundel Street, 

Strand, London 

Cheethani, F. H Tetton House, Kingston, Taunton 

Chick, John .... Compton Valence, Dorcbester . . 

Chorley, W. L Qiiarme, Dunster, Somei-set . . 

Chown, Richard Uolcombe Farm, Exbridgc, 

Tiverton 

Churohouse, A Perridjie House, near Shepion 

Mallet 

•Clarendon, Earl of . . . . The Grove, Watford 

Clark, Isaac West Lynch, Sel worthy . . . 

Clark, James Street, Glastonbury 

fClark, J. J Goldstone Farm, West Brighton 

(Hon. Local Sec., 1885) . . 

Clark, W. S Street, Glastonbury 

Clarke, Joshua Mineliead 

tClarke, Capt. T. E. . . . Alcombe, Cote, Dunster . . . 

Clarke, W Kast Lynch, near Minehead, 

Somerset 

Clarke, W. Hurle .... Manor Cottage, Wanstrow, 

i Somerset 

Clayden, H Northoe, Park View, Hoddesdon 

*Clayton,Shuttlewoitl],aud(Jo. Lincoln 

Cleall, S IkTwick, Bridport 

Cleave, B. C Sanctuary, Crediton, Devon . . 

Cleave, W. C Sanctuary, Crediton, Devon . . 

Cleaver, Capt. J. H. . . . Bridge House Hotel, London 

Bridge, London, S.E. . . . 
Olcrk, Edmund U I iurford, Shepton Mallet . 



Clerk, Lt.-Col. R. M. 
(40) 



(Charlton Tlcsts Sbepton MaMot. 



Subscriptions. 



cxxxi 



Name. 

I, Lord . . . 
E 

1, Lord 

', Frederick .... 

I • • . 

, John 

, Robert Geo. . . . 

I r». w • • ... 

O. Dm ..•■•* 

I. M 

and Sons .... 

W . . 

wurae, J. S. ... 

C 

C. R 

D 

,J. J., M.l\ . . . 

Jas 

1, K., M.P 

3t, Svmons, and Co. . 

i, R. H 

!, R. T 

Herbert F 

C. W. Radclifife', M.P.' 

m, H. T 

, G., and Son . 

,G 

, Joseph 

G. H 

,P. W. D 

R P 

J. R 

, Thomas 

nd Orrery, The Earl of 
' H W 

allis, F.* S. W. ! ! '. 
E. B 

Col., the Hon. R. S. . 
J. B 

1,J 

ay, Hon. H. L. . . 

naker, Lieut.-Col. G. . 



Kesi'ienre. 



Ugbrook, Chudleigh . . • • 
1, Uolbom Place, High llolbom, 

London, W.C 

Heanton Satchville, Beaford, 

Korth Devon 

Bristol Road, Weston-super-Mare 
Brome House, West Mailing, Kent 
Woodhatch House, Reigate . 
9, Whitehall Place, London . 
Doner's Lodgp, Reigate ... 
Stanton Drew Court, Pensfiord 
Higliam, Kent ..... 

Frome Selwood 

GoUege Farm, Wells, Somerset 
Manor House, Winterboume 

Stoke, Salisbury . . . 
Westmead, Bridport . . 
Aston Ingham, near Ross . 
Longhouse Farm, Oldford, Frome 
Hartwell House, Exeter 
Newton Ferrars, Carrington, Corn- 
wall 

Carrow House, Norwich 
Redland Knoll, Bristol . . 
Round way Park, Devizes . 

Bridgwater 

I^ierrepont, Famham . . 
Eamsnill, Curry Rivell, Taunton 
The Poplars, Pucklechurch, Bristol 
Chevithome Barton, Tiverton 
Helens, Herefordshire, 

Dymock, Glos 

Sturford Mead, Warminster 
Northgate Street, Bath 
Radstock, Bath .... 
Radstock, Bath .... 
Huntspill, Bridgwater . . 
99, Pembroke Road, Clifton 
Shenstone Court, Lichfield 
More Place, Betch worth, Surrey 
Perseverance Iron Works, Shrews- 
bury 

Marston, near Frome . . 
Manor House, Inglescombe, Bath 
Linton Park, Maidstone . . 
Druid^tone, Castleton, Cardiff 
3, Elliott Terrace, Plymouth . 
Somerford Hall, Brewood, Stafifs 
Perseverance Works, Grantham 
Tamock, Axbridge .... 
Fox, Fowler's Bank, Exeter . 
Westwood, Guildford, Surrey 



bub- 
scrip tiona. 



vta 



£ 9, d. 



• • 



.10 



2 2 

10 

1 
1 

10 

1 
1 
1 

10 

1 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 




0. 



















1 



10 
110 
110 
JJ 2 
10 
2 
2 2 
10 
1 1 

10 

• . 

110 
10 
10 
110 



10 



1 








2 


2 





2 
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Subscriptions. 



Name. 






Residence. 



• Coventry, The Earl of . . 

Cowles, W. J 

Cox, B 

Cox, C. . . 

Cox, James 

Crawshay, W. T 

Crick, Thomas 

Crowley, J., and Co. . . . 

Crutchley, P. E 

Culver\7ell, E. T 

Cuming, A. P 

CundaU, H. M., F.S.A. . . 

distance, Mrs. M 

Cutcliffe, G 



Dairy Outfit Company (Ld.) . 
Dairy Supply Company (Ld.) 

Damerel and Son 

Dames, C. R 

Dampney, G. D 

Danger, Thomas .... 
Daniel, Bev. H. A 

tDaniel, H. T 



Croome Court, Severn Stoke, 

Worcestershire 

Bamet, Herts 

Pwlpen Fann, Christchurch, 

Newport, Mon 

Southampton Times Office, 

Southampton 

Rosewell Farm, High Littleton, 

Bristol 

Caversham Park, Heading . . . 
Great Ash, Winsford, Dulverton 
Meadow Hall Works, Sheffield . 
Llmminghill Lodge, Ascot . . 
Durleigh Farm, Bridgwater . . 
Moreton Hampstead, Devon . . 

Richmond, Surrey 

Woodlands, South water, Horsham 
Coomhe House, Witheridge, N. 

Devon 



Daniel, Thos. C. . . 
Darby, A. E. W. . . 

Darby, E 

Darby, S. R 

fDavenport, Rev. George 
fDavey, J. Sydney . . 
Davey, Sleep, and Co. . 



Davey, T. 



Davies, J. N, 
Davis, Arthur J. 

(32) 



King's Cross, London . . , 

Museum St., Bloomsbury, London 

161, Sidwell St., Exeter . . . 

Bath and County Club, Bath . . 

H in ton, Ilchester 

Rowford Lodge, Taunton . . . 

Manor House, Stockland, Bridg- 
water 

Manor House, Stockland, Bridg- 
water 

Stoodleigh, Tiverton . . . . 

Little Ness, Shrewsbury . . . 

Liscombe, Dulverton .... 

Merafield, Martock, R.S.O. . . 

Foxley, Hereford 

Brockym House, Helston , Cornwall 

Excelsior Plough Works, Ply- 
mouth 

Beere Manor, Cannington, Bridg- 
water . 

Gweleath, Cuiy, R.S.O., Cornwall 

Famcombe Farm, Doulting, 
Shepton Mallet 



Sob- 
•eripttoDi. 



2 2 

10 

10 

1 



1 
1 
10 



I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
























1 1 





















10 



1 1 

10 

10 

10 






10 

10 

1 

1 i, 



J 



Subscriptians. 



cxxxui 



Name. 



.0. 

.J. 
J. 

V. 



.H. 



Residence. 



.R. M.. . 

Hon. R. 
W. and F. 
Sons 
n. . . . 



n, and Hewitt 
W. A. . . . 



liere, Lord . . . . 
e, Lord Willoughby 
,Col 



Rev. A. F. . 
rieta, A. 



ev. Samuel . . 
j,f and Co. . . 
Che Earl of . . . 
;, H. Denis . . . 
lire, Duke of, K.G. . 

»,A 

I, VV 

y Limited .... 
jord 

K 

K. W., M.P. . . 

D., jun 

n, R. M 

F.J 



ell, A. C. 
C. . . 



ames . . 
L. F. Milton 
:arlof . . 



n, T. . . . 

rth, Rev. W. A. . 
Major A. G. . . 
le, Lord . . . 
an, Viscount . . 



Frogmore, Moreton-in-Marsh 

Tivoli, Newport, Mon 

Doulting, near Shepton Mallet . 

Tracy Park, Bristol 

Chelwood House, Pensford, near 

Bristol 

Larkbere Farm, Ottery St. Mary, 

Deiron 

Spurbarne, Exeter 

Uolne Park, Ashburton. . . . 

Market Place, Bath 

Crewe 

Huxbam, E. Pennard, Shepton 

Mallet 

22, Dorset St., Baker St., London 
20, Birchin Lane, London, b}.C. . 

Newport, Mon 

Woodborongh House, Bath . , 
Compton Vemey, Warwick . . 
Brook Lodge, Holm Wood, 

Dorking, Surrey 

Meshaw Rectory, S. Molton . . 
Wadhurst Park, Hawkhurst, 

Sussex 

Bishop's Sutton, Bristol . . . 
Lattiford House, Wincanton . . 

Chard, Somerset 

Knowsley, Preecot 

Charlton House, Wantage . . . 
Chats worth, Derbyshire . . . 
Kingweston, Somerton, Somerset. 
121, St. (Jeorge's Square, Pim- 

lico, London, S.W 

Chester 

M interne, Ceme Abbas . . . 
Sherborne Castle, Sherborne . . 
Sherborne Castle, Sherborne . . 
Manor Farm, Bath ford, Bath . . 
Horsington House, Templecombe 
Catherington, Homdean, Hants . 
Ripple Hall, Tewkesbury . . . 
Elm Grove, Dawlish .... 
Cutsey, Trull, Wellington. . . 
Bladon House, Woodstock. . . 
Tortworth Court, Falfield, R.S.O., 

Glos 

2, Clarence Villas, Ryeland Street, 

Hereford 

Orchaidleigh Park, Frome . . . 
Stock House, Sturminster Newton 
Greendale, Clyst St. Mary, Exeter 
40, Charles Street, London, W. . 



Sub- 
•cripUoM. 



£ ». d. 

10 

10 

10 



10 

10 

10 

10 
110 

10 

10 



10 
10 



10 
10 



1 1 
10 
10 



6 
10 

110 
110 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 







1 
1 


















2 



2 
10 



cxxxiv Subscriptions. 



Name. Iteridvne*. wt^Han, 



£ i, I 

Dunn, William Frome 100 

tDurrant, Edward . . . Timbridge Wells (Hoo. Local ! 

Sec. 1881) ' . . 

Dyer, J Ck>m Merchant, Swansea .... 100 

Dyke, Thomas Long A^ton Lodge, Cliftunj^ near 

Bristol '.100 

♦Dyke, Bt. Hon. Sir W. Hart, 

Bart., M.P ^ Lullingstone Castle, Eynsford. .2 2 

fDyniond, Edward E. . . . t Oaklands, Aspley Green, Bletch- 

ley 

Dymond, Francis W. . . . Exeter 10 



Eagle llangc and Foundry Co. Catlierine Street, Aston, Birminj;-^ 

(Limited) bam ! 1 

Easton and Bessemer (Ld.) . Taunton 1 

Easton, Bichard Heale Moont, Taunton . . . . ; 1 

Eddy, J Kfnuford Ironworks, Exeter . . 10 

Edgar, Frank Polden Hill Dairy, Chilton 

Poliieu, Bridgwater .... 100 
fEdgcumbe, Sir E. Hobr. \\ . , Somerleigh Court, Dorchester . 
Edgington, Benjamin (Limited) 2, Duke Street, London Bridge, 

S.E 100 

fEdmondson, A I Tubney Warren Farm, Alnngdon . . 

Edwards, C. L. Fry . . . The Court, Axbridge, Somerset . , 1 
Edwards, A. P. . \ . . . Hutton, Weston-super-Mare ..100 
Edwards, Jas Belmont, Flax Bourton, near , 

Bristol ..100 

Edwards, Jas Brynhyfrj'd, Bwlch, Breoon^ire 10 

Edwards, W. H. G. ... Butcombe Court, Wringtco . . 100 
fEgniont, Earl of ... . Cowdray Park, Midhurst, Sussex . . 

Eldridge, Pope, and Co. . . Dorchester . 1 

♦Ellesniere, Earl of ... . Worsley Hall, Manchester. . . 200 
♦Elliot, H. E. Tracey . . . Leijxham House, Plympton ..220 
Ellis, E SSummersbury Hall, Shalford, 

ncarGuadford 10 

Ellis, J Maidstone 10 

♦Elton, Sir E., Bart. . . . Firwood, Clevedon 2 2 

Elworthy, C Stone Farm, South Mdton . . 10 

Enys, F. G Enys, Penryn, Cornwall ... 1 

Ernst, Major Hcurv . . . Wescombe House, Eveicreeoli, 

Bath 1 

Esdaile, C. E. T Cothelstono House, Taunton ..100 

Evans, Daniel Winsford, Dulverton . . . . 10 

(32^ 



Subscriptions. 



cxxxv 



IT - 



■^•^ 



Name. 



Ilesldenoe. 



David 

}, Sir David, K.C.M.G. 

H. J 

W. H 

•Thomas, Commander A. 



,M. 



3r, S. W. . . 

ig, Herbert . 

I, Capt. W. . 

}ll, F. Geo. . 

5, J. H. . . 

r 



G. . 

, U. P. 
apt. W 



Llanfennech Park, Ltanelly . . 
Ewell Grove, Surrey . . . • . 
GreenWUj Whitchurch, Cardiff . 

Ford Abbey, Cbard 

Cae R\^tioo, Builth 



,F.. . . 

, Alexander 

T. W. . . 



reorge J. 



J. T 

ir, C. E. . . . . . 

ler, Lionel J. W. . . 

jr, W. J 

, James 

,K. F 

, Uev. Canon .... 
, W .li. . • . • • 
3 and Bate (Limited) . 

^ 

iter, Capt. F. \V. . . 

, J. C 

, Stuart 

■ * f » i-D • ■ • • • • 

;cue, Karl .... 
Harter, G. L ... 

R. L 

Bros 

W. ...... 



Woodram Farm, Pitminster, 

Taunton 

Little Bedwin, Wilts ... 
Thurloxton,' Taunton . . . 
The Pirioty, Bumham, Bucks. 
Laura Place, Bath .... 
Kingston Park, Dorchester . 
Ludlow Estate Offices, Downton 

Castle, Bromfieid, titelop . . 
Milton Manor, Pewsey, Wilts • 
Little Barwick, Yeovil . . . 
Langton Hall, Northallerton 

Yorks 

Elham, Canterbury .... 
St. Martins House, Wareham. 
Little Brickhili, Bletchley, Bucks 
Westwood Court, Faversham. 
Churston Court, near Brixham 

Devon 

Denant, Haverfordwest . . 
Ken ward, Yalding, Maidstone 
Ewell Manor, West Farleigh 

Maidstone 

The Chantry, Wimbome . . 
Chilmark, Salisbury .... 
The Hill, Stratford-on-Avon . 
Worth Vicarage, Dover . . 
West Stafford, Dorchester 
Gorton, Manchester .... 
Wraxall Court, NaiLsea,near Bristol 
Smeaton Manor, Northallerton 
Clatford Mills, Andover . . 
Poitlip Hall, Winchcombe, Glos 
Gore Court, Maidstone . . . 
Castle Hill, South Molton . . 
Pdckrup Hall, Tewkesbury . 

Wells, Somerset 

The Oil Mills, Gloucester . . 
Ripple Vale, Deal, Kent . . 





Sai- 




•cripriont. 


£ 


9. 


d. 


1 








1 


• • 







1 









10 



1 
1 

1 *0* 

I 
10 
10 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 



1 










1 





1 
1 
1 











10 
10 
10 





























1 







1 
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Subscriptions. 



Name. 



RMidenee. 



Fowler and De la Perrelle 

t Fowler, G. 

Fowler, J., and Co. (Limited) 

Fowler, Richard 

Fowler, W.H 

Fox Brothers and Co. . . . 
Pox, C. L 

Fox, Dr. A. E. W 

t Fox, Robert 

Foxcroft, E. T. D 

Francis, William .... 
fFranklen, Col. C. R. . . . 

Franklin, J.N 

Freeman, H. W., M.D.. . . 

Fricker, J. A 

Proom, Robert ... 



Frost, Adam E. 



Fry, C. E. Bruce . 
Fry, H. A. . . . 
Fry, W 

t Fryer, William Roll 
Fuller, E. R. . . . 
tFuller, G. Pargiter. 
♦Fuller, J. M. . . 
Fuller, S. and A. . 
Fursdon, Charles 
Fursdon, E. S. . . 



«•> 



Gloucester Square, Southampton 

Claremont, Taunton 

Leeds 

Broughton, Aylesbury .... 

1'aunton. 

Wellington, Somerset .... 

Shute Lodge, Wellington. Somer- 
set 

16, Gay Street^ Bath .' .' * ! 

Falmouth 

Hinton Charterhouse, Bath . • 

Winstout, Crediton 

Clemenstone, Bridgend . . . 

BusselFs Farm, Huxham, Exeter 

24, Circus, Bath 

Burton, Mere, Wilts 

Yondercott Farm, Uffcnlme, 
Devon 

Ottery Villa, Pentonville, New- 
port, Mon 

Mollington, Banbury .... 

19, Monmouth Place, Bath . . 

Curry Bivell, Taunton .... 

Verwood Manor, Salisbury . . 

The Hill, Batheaston, Bath . . 

Neston Park, Corsham .... 

Neston Parl^ Corsham .... 

Bath 

Fursdon, Tiverton, Devon . . . 

Posbury House, Crediton . . . 



Sab- 
■eriptioM. 

£ I. (T. 
1 1 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 










1 



1 1 

10 



1 

I 1 

1 




















10 

10 

10 

1 

1 

. • 

1 1 



2 

10 

10 

1 1 



fGalloway, W. G | Cridland Farm, Spaxton, Bridg- 
water 

Gardiner, Sons, and Co. . . Nelson Street, Bristol .... 

Gardner, W i Chippenham 

Gardner, W. E i Bedminster, Bristol 

•Garratt, Lt.-Col. T. A. *J\ . i Bishop's Court, Exeter .... 

Garth, T. C. ...... , Haines Hill, Twyford .... 

Garton, J. W Langhome, Shepton Mallet 



Garton, W. 

Gear, W. H. . 
Gee, B. G. H. . 
(37) 



Hoselands, Woolston, Southamp- 
ton 

Union Street, Bath 

Lock's Mill House, near Bristol • 



110 
10 

1 1 

2 2 

10 

1 1 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 










Subscriptions, 



cxxxvu 



Name. 



Kenidence. 



F. B 

e, William E. . . . 

J 

8, B. G 

, George 

, Antony 

LJ 

H. M 

Denston 

J. T 

Sir W., Bart. . . . 

t, D. A., B.Sc. . . 

GiUing, Capt. T. . . 

)ne, J 

W., & Sons (Limited), 
sir Richard G., Bart. 
W. A 

i,A. L 

i,H 

n, C. B 

,J 

,F. B 

y, G. Prior .... 

', Sir G., Bart. . . 

I, J. R. r 

d, A. J 

d, Rev. M. C. . . . 

,n, A 

Pan mure . . . . 

.ngton, W. F. . . . 

C 

, Rev. John . . . 
ge, Hugh .... 
I, Right Hon. G. J., 

i E. ' ! ! ! ! ! 

iV. J 

Mrs 

ne, S. W 

H. L 



Swan Hotel, Wells, Somerset. . 
Howe Croft, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 

Chipping Sodbury 

Tunley Farm, Bath 

Tunley, near Bath 

Srntesfield, Bristol 
ilford, Salisbury 

Barrow Court, Flax Bourton, 

R.S.O., Somerset .... 
Metchley , Barlow's Road, Edgbas- 

ton, Birmingham 

Havyet Lodge, Langford, R.S.O., 

Somerset 

Cambridge House, Regent's Park, 

London 

University Extension College, 

Readinff 

Manor Souse, Bathford, near 

Bath 

Bowden Park, Chippenham . . 

Warwick 

Graunt's House, Wimbome . . . 
Seagrove, Sea View, Isle of 

Wight- . 

The Lawn, Swindon .... 
Bossington, Allerford, Taunton . 
Woldringfold, Horsham. . . . 
Park Hatch, Godalming . . . 
Langley Burrell, Chippenham . 
Derriaas, Chippenham .... 
Beech6eld, Corsham . . . * . . 
Compton House, Sherborne . . 
Chilton Cantelo, Ilchester . . . 
Chilton Cantelo Rectory, Yeovil. 
3, Hammet Street, Taunton . . 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle St., 

London 

2, Princes Gate, London, W. 
Wiston Park, Steyning . , , 
Wiston Park, Steyning .... 
Kingston-by-Sea, Brighton . . 

69, Portland Place, London, W. . 

Bursar of King's College, Cam- 
bridge 

Bassaleg, Newport, Mon. . . . 

28, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge 
Wells 

Back well Hill House, Back well, 
Bristol 

Abergwynant Hall, Dolgelly, N. 
Wales 



Sub. 
•eriptions. 



£ S, d. 

10 

Too 

l' 

1 'o' 



110 

10 

110 

10 

10 

1*0 
2 2 

10 
10 
10 

. . 

110 
110 



10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1 
10 
10 

2 2 



10 

10 

10 

2 2 

10 



CXXXVIU 



Svifseriptions. 



Name. 



Rctidenee* 



Green, R. 



tGwenall, Sir G., Bart. 
Greenaway, J. . . . 



Sib. 

tCfflptMlli 



« • 



Greenfield, W. B. . 

Greenbam, W. N 

Greenslade, W. R. J. . . . 
Gregory and Wrenn . . . 

Gregory, Walter 

Griffin, B 

Griffith, Col. J. T 

Griffiths, Bros 

Grimstone, Commander Hon. 

W.,R.N. 

Grove, Sir T. Fraser, Bart. • . 
•fGnest, Merthyr . . . , 
Guille, H. G. de C. Stevens . 
Guise, Sir W.F., Bart. . . 
Gulley, H. J. ..... * 

Giiyon, Rev. H.C 



tl'he W bittern, Kington, . Here- 

'ibrdsbire 

Walton Hall, Warrington . . • , 
Ebbw Place, Ebbw Bridge, near 

Newport, Mod 

UaytDts. Park, Bedford . . . . 
Overton, West Monkton, Taunton 
i'ell House, Trull, Taunton . . 

Taunton 

Weli^ngton, Somerset .... 

Neur House, Broad Clyst, Exeter 

i Fssrfield House, Cheltenham . . 

West. f lace Hall, Coity, Bridgend 



£ f. d. 
I 



1 
,1 





1 
ill 

;)i 
1 



t it 



Sopwell, St. Albans 

Fern House, f^alisbuiy . . . • 

Liwood, Henstridge, Blandford . 

little; Torrington, Devon • . . 

Elmoue Court, Gloucester . . , 

; Radber House, Wincanton. . . 

TheuReotory, Lamyat, Bath . , 



• Tl ■• .( 



\ 



t> ■ 



1 
I 
I 
1 











1 1 
1 



• t 



1 

1 

1 

10 



tHall,J. F. . 
HaU, T. Farmer 

Halsey, E. J. . ' 



Ham, J., jun 

Ham, William .... 
tHambro, Everanl A. . . 
Hamilton, Hon. Mrs. A. B. 
Hammett, F. T. ... 



Hancock, C. 



Hancock, Rev. F. . . 

Hancock, G. D. . . . 

Hancock, H. C. . . . 

♦Handley, Rev. E. . . 

Hankey, Col. W. A. . 
Hansard, H. W. aLd J. 

Harbord, Rev. H. . . 



Harbottle, E. 
Harding, T. K. 



Harding, Webber 
(37) 



Bbaroombe, Wells, Somerset . . 

2^0beenratory Gardens, Eensing- 
I K / ten, iLondon 

104,DiaytoD Gardens, London, 
S*W 

Broadclyst, Exeter 

Worridge, Collumpton . . . 

Hayes Place, Beckenham, Kent . 

Sheldons, Hook, Hants .... 

Hollins House, Chepstow Road^ 
Newport, Mon 

The Grey Houee, Pucklechurch, 

.Bristol 

< Selworthy, Somerset .... 
'■ Elm Hill, Grimley, Worcester . 

Haise, Taunton 

Batb 

{ Beaulieu, St. Leonards-on-Sea . 

I Swansea 

I East Hoathley Rectory, Hawk- 

I hurst, Sussex 

I Topsham 

; Ashton Gififord House, Codfbrd. 
' Bath 

Hiebercombe, Dulverton . . • 



1 .0 

10 
010 

10 

1*0 

1 



1 
1 
1 
.1. 
2 
1 
1 



1 




1 
1 













1 

1 

10 

10 



I 



Subscriptions. 



cxxxix 



Name. 



Retkleiice. 



e, Viscount . . . 

W. H 

J., and Son. • 

A. 

i,a 

a, Majoi-Gten. . . . 

a, McGregor, and Co. . 

CD 

,W. M 

^T 

ii8, J. Hey wood . . 
IS, Rev. J. B. H. . . 
n, Lieut.-CoL VV. H. . 

b\J 

, Rt. Hon. Sir A., liart. 
•Haraes, C. G. . . . 



H . 

coat- Amory, Sir J. H., 



South. Park, Penshurst .... 

Old Bank, Bristol 

Ebley, Stroud 

Brownsell Farm,StourtonCaundle, 

Blandford, Dorset .... 
Undwpark, Lealholm,. Grosmont, 

Yorks 

West .Hay, Wrington, R.S.O., 

Somerset 

Leigh, Lancashire 

Sianor House, Morebath, Devon . 
Allington Manor Farm, Bishop- 

Htoke 

Williton, Taunton 

Bignor Park, Petworth .... 
Rectory, Ghelwood, Bristol. . . 

Maimeabury, Wilts 

West Pennard, Glastonbury . . 
Tisvina, Tinta^I, Cornwall . . 
Ghaglbrd, Newton Abbott . . 
Dcal^heater, Dorset ..... 
Shepton Mallet 



Suk>- 
tfcripUoua. 



fi^: 



oat- Amory, L M. 
, E. H. 

Major G. . . 
lerson, W. . . 

Lt.-Col. F. . . 
., F. R. . . . 
F. W 



bury, Lord 

J. F. . 

B. U. . . . 



• • 



Jharles . . 
"Jol. E. S., c.i; 
Idmond . . 
idney . . . 
7 



n, J 

ley, Edwin .... 

sley, J. H 

ley, R. J. B 

k, E 

^0 

I, Sir \L H. A., Bart. . 

nW 

oiise, II., M. P. . . . 

lO lj'7.. • . • . a 



Tiverton, Devon 

Hensieigh, Tiverton, Devon . . 

Mitcham, Pontardawe .... 

Poundisfordy Taunton .... 

Berkley House, Frome .... 

Ehnstree, Tetbury 

Mor^Mtb, North Devon . . . 

Teonums, Wrington, East JSouier- 
set 

Heytesbury, Wilts 

Fieemantle, Southampton . . . 

Belluton House, Pension), Bristol 

Clevedon Hall, Somerset . . . 

Hookwxxxi, Llandafif . . . . . 

Stratton House, Evercreech, Bath 

Langfbrd House, Langford, R.S.O. 

Kilkenny, Shepton Mallet, Somer- 
set. 

3, Gracechurch St., London, E.G. 

Wells, Somerset 

Ston Easton, Old Down, Bath . 

Ston Easton Park, Bath . . . 

Ashley Farm, Marnhull, Dorset . 

37, Fleet Street, London . • 

Stourhead, Bruton 

Staplehurst 

Hadspen House, Castle Gary . . 

Wormiuster Farm, Shepton Mal- 
let 



£ s. d. 
110 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 



10 



1 



1 
1 
1 
1 


















2 


2 















1 































































1 

























• • 





















2 








2 








2 









I 
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Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Residence. 



•fHodgson, J. Stewart , . 
Holland and Coombs . . . 

Hollond,J. R 

Holt, W. D 

Holt Needham, 0. N. . . . 
Hood, Sir A. Acland, Bart., 

tHooper, R. N 

Hopper, H. R 

fHomer, J. P. Fortescue . . 
Homsby and Sons (Limited) 
Horton, J 

HortOD, Rev. Le Gr 

Horwood, R. E 

Hosegood, Obed., jun. . . . 

Hosken, W. J 

Hoskins, Robert 

How, J. H 

Howard, E.S 

Howard, J. H 

Howard, J. and F. ... 
Howse, H. J 

Hubbard, W.E 

tHuorhes, A. E 

Hulbert, T. R 

tHulse, Sir Edward, Bart. . 
♦Hulse, E. H., M.P. . . . 

Himter, J 

fHurle, J. Cooke .... 

Hurst and Son 

Hussey, F. T 

Hussey, John Richards . . 
Huth, L* ••••••. 

•Hylton, Lord 



■!■ 



Lythe Hill, Haslemere, Surrey . 

Bristol 

Wonham, Bampton, Devon . . 
Manor Farm, Castle Cary, Somer- 
set 

Castle Cary, Somerset .... 



• • • 



St. Audries, Bridgwater 
Stanshawes Court, Chipping Sod- 
bury 

48, Catford Hill, London, S.E. . 
Mells Park, Frome . . . . . 

Grantham, Lincoln 

Rabson Farm, Winterboume Bas- 

sett, Swindon ...... 

Wellow Vicarage, Bath. . . . 

Drayton Beauchamp, Tring, 

Herts 

Dillington, Ilminster .... 
Pulsack, Hayle, Cornwall . . . 
Beard E^U, Shepton Mallet . . 

Bideford 

Thornbury Castle, Glos. . . . 
Gt>ldenhayes, Bartley, Totton, 

. Hants 

Britannia Works, Bedford. . . 
London, Gloucester, and N.Hants 

Dairy Co., Bristol 

Leonards Lee, Horsham . • . 
Wintercott, Li9ominster . . . 
North Cemey, Cirencester . , . 

Breamore, Salisbury 

Breamore, Salisbury . . . • . 
Seed Merchant, Chester . . . 
Southfield House, Brislington, 

Bristol 

152, Houndsditch, London . . 
The Grove, Cheddon Fitzpaine, 

Taunton 

Beechcroft, St. Davids, Exeter . 
PoBsingworth Manor, Waldron, 

Sussex 

Charlton, near Radstock • • . 



(33) 



Sttb- 
■eripUooi. 

£ s. I 

To 

1 

1 
1 

1 1 



1 1 



1 

1 

1 1 

1 

10 

1 
10 
I 
10 

10 

10 

10 

10 



I 



2 
1 



1 

10 

10 

10 

2 2 



i 



SubteriptiOTiB. 



r. Earl of . 
rry, H. M. 
ieut.-Col. R 


B. ; 




. C. C . . . . . 



TheHawthonu,Enowle,Warwick- 

Melbiiry, Dorclieslor ..... 
Strtto ilikleigl], Wbimple ■ . ■ 

Steyning, !autiHi::c 

MertoQ, Sarrey 

Clifton Park, Bristol . . . . ' 
Brislington Hall, near Brwtol . . > 



lir H, M., Bart. . . ' Lkntillio Court, Abergavenny 

,V Manor Honse, DawliBh, Devon 

J Lansdowne, (iuildford . . , 

1( Bhovell Hill House. N.Petherton, 

liriilgwatPr .... 

;. J , Snowdou Villa. Chard . . 

. Liskeard, Cornwall . . . 



,r J. J. 



■lUc 



!, Swai 



. riiiityscall<^, Doa-lais . . 

V. H. r ' Unglan House, Uriton Ferry, 

' S. Wales 

]arl of j Middleton Park, iiiceeter, Oxoa 

nitary Compounds I 

IV Cannon Street, London, E.C. . 

', The Firs, Shootup Hill, Btor 

deabury, N.W 

Cowbridge, (jlamurguii . . - 

Ion. U., M.I'. . . ' A.merdowD Park, Kadatock . 

. N I Crisball Grange, Baffron-Walden 

eorgo luUleton, Saffron -Waiden 

eury Parr . . . | lieauforl House, Winchester 
jor F. J ' Chippenham 



10 
10 
10 



t I ChewtoD Farm, StoD Easton, B«th I 

niea li„ and Co. ■ Journal OCBce, Bath . . . . ' 
Blagdon Stud Farm, Maldeo, 

V Shaw Farm, Melksham . 

Jo GlouoflsCer 

Sarisbury Green, Southampt 

:, A Timebury, Bath . . . 

.J Wa«r KarTji.Kxmouiii . 

rate, St. David M. . Goathursi. Bridgwater , 
■ Sir J. H., Bart., I 

Edcot, Otlery St. Mary. 

D I The Forbury, Beading . 

■H. — F. S. 
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Suhcri2)lion8. 



Name. 



Retldene*. 



Snb- 
•eriptiiM. 



tKettlewell, W. W. . . . 

*Keyser, C. E 

Keywortb, J. & H., antl Cu. . 

Kidoer, Edwin 

Kidner, John 

Kidner, S 

Kidner,W 

Kindcrsley, E. L 

King, G. F 

King, J. M 

King, J. P 

King, R. Moas 

King and Son, R 

King, Sir D. Duckworth, Bart. 

King, Sir Wm. D 

Kingscote, T 

Kinneir, U 

Kirkham, W 

Knatchbull, W 

tKnight, Sir F. W., K.C.B. . 
Knight, R 



Knight, S. J. . 
tKnoUys, C. R. 
tKruse, W. . 



East Harptree Court, Bristol . 
Aldermaston Court, Reading . 
35, Tarieton Street, Liverpool 
Cothelstone Manor, Taunton . 
Nyuehead, near Wellington, Som 
Bickley Farm, Milverton, Somerset 
Fennington, Kingston, Taunton 
Ciyfie, Dorchester .... 
Chewton Keynsham, Bristol . 
3, Powis Road, Brighton • . 
North Stoke, Wallingford . 
Ashcott Park, Bridgwater . • 
MiLiom Street, Bath . . . 
Wear House. Exeter . . . 
Strfktford Lodge, Southsea . . 
The Trench, Tonbridge . . . 
Redville, Swindon .... 
Bangiey Farm, Tarn worth. • 
Trefusis, Flushing, Cornwall . 
Simonsbath, South Molton . 
Troytes Farm, Tiviugton, Mine- 
head 

Dundry, Somerset .... 
Grange Cottas^e, Alresfoiti, Hants 
Leeds, near Maidstone . • • . 



£ i.d. 



2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 















1 





I 



tLake, C 

liakeman, Thos 1 

Lambert, G., M.P i 

Lamoreaux, G j 

Lamport, Messrs. C. . . . ; 

Lance, C. E 

Lane, A. P 

Lang, W. and J 

Langley, B. W 

Langworthy, W. F. ... 
•Lansdowne, Marquis of . . 

Lascelles, Rev. E 

tLatham, T 

Laurie, A. P 

Laver, J. G 

*Laverton, W. H 

Lawrence, J. H. H 

*Lawson, H. G., M.P. . . . 
*Leconfield, Lord .... 
Lee, Major-Gen. H. H. . . 

Leech, T 

Lees, Elliott, M.P 

(46) 



Oakley, Higham, Kent .... 

Brixham, Devon 

Spryton, North Devon .... 
6, Bovingdon Villas, Plympton . 
Bindon House, Wellington, Som. 
Stoke Court, Taunton .... 
Plas Power, Wrexham .... 
Hambridge, Somerset .... 
King's Lynn, Norfolk .... 

Clevedon, Somerset 

Bowood, Calne 

Newton St. Loe, Bristol . . . 

Dorchester, Oxon 

49, Beaumont Square, London, E. 
Northover, Glastonbury . , , 
Leighton House, Westbury, Wilts 
1, Lynwid Villas, Bath . . . 

Taplow, Bucks 

Petworth, Sussex ..... 
The Mount, Dinas Fowls, near 

Cardiff . 

Beaufort Arms Hotel, Raglan. . 
South Lycbett Manor, Pode, 

Doi-set 



10 

1 
1 
1 
1 1 









































1 
1 








10 

1 1 
1 




1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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o 

ad 

1 















1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
2 









1 





1 

10 

1 1 



J 



Subscriptions, 



cxliii 



Name. 



ResldeiiGe* 



Gapper I Mel plash Court, Melplasb, Dorset 

[ ' Court Lodge, West Farleigh, 

Kent 

1, Sir J. Farnaby, Wickham Court, West Wickham, 

I Kent 

76, Charles . . . . ; Sherfield Manor^ Basingstoke 
ige, J. C. Baron . . | Tregeare, Launceston . . . 

ige, W ; Courtlanda, Lympstone . . . 

, W WooUeigh Barton, Beafprd, North 

Devon . 

imes Plasdraw, Aberdare 

'^m., and Son . . . | Herald Office, Bath 

bn Henry . . . . j Trehill, Exeter 

, C. J Haggerston Castle, Beal, North- 
umberland 

Silver Street House, Taunton. . 

Over Court, near Bristol . . . 

Frogholt, Hythe, Kent . . . 

Crosswood, Aberystwith, S. Wales 

WamingUd Grange, Hay wards 
Heath 

Dursley, Gloucestershire . . . 

The Hendre, Monmouth . . . 

Langford Court, Langford, Bristol 

iSouthwood, Tiverton .... 



5., M.D. . 
■X, R. C. C. 
.,G. . . 
3, Earl of . 
. J. . . . 



A., and Co. . . . 
took, Baron . . . 
I, Evan H., M.P. . 
I, W. J. .... 
n,Sir J.T.D.;Bart., 



srbert 






. C. E. . . . 

rough, Earl of 



r^t. Hon. Walter H., 



. William . 
Y. Buller . 
ir M., Bart. . 



Penllergare, Swansea .... 

Plas Cilybebyll, Swansea . . . 

Salt ford, near Bristol .... 

Xorthmoor, Dulverton .... 

Londesborough Park, Market 
Weighton 

Ogboume St. Andrew, Marl- 
borough 



Hood Ashton, Trowbridge . . . 

Woodlands, Congresbury, Somerset 

Maristow, Roborough, Plymouth. 

Maristow, Roborough, Devon . . 

, Q Langport 

Amos Winsford, Dulverton .... 

T I Bossington, AUerford, Taunton . 

'. C ! St. James* Dairy, Bath. . . . 

,Sir John, Bart., M.P. High Elms, Hayes, Kent . . . 

►n, E. H Treasurer'sHouse, Guy's Hospital, 

London 

r. B Brockampton, Worcester . . . 

Japt. A. F. . . . j Court House, East Quantoxhead, 

Bridgwater 

Rev. A. H. F. . .1 Minehwid, Bridgwater .... 
jr. F I Dunster Castle, Somerset . . . 



Snb- 
•cripttons. 



£ B. d. 

10 

10 

3 

10 

2*0 

10 
110 

10 



10 
10 
10 



110 

. . 

1 1 
10 

2 2 
110 
10 
10 

10 

10 



10 
10 
2 
1 

10 

1 
1 










• • 



10 



• • 



10 
10 
10 
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Subscriptions, 



Name. 



Residence. 



•MacAndrew, J. J 

MacGalmont^ H. L. 6. . . . 

McMullen, A. E 

Major, H. J., and G. (Limited) 
Mallock, Richard, M.P. . • 
Manfield, J 

tMansell, A. E 

Maple, Sir J. B., M.P. . . 

Marcus, M 

Marker, Richard 

Marshall, J. T 



Marshall, Sons, and Co. 
Marten, G. N. ... 
Martin, Christopher 
tMartin, G. E. . . . 

Martin, J 

"Maskelyne, N. Story . 

Mason, A 

*Mason, J. . . . 
Massey, F. I 



Mathews, Ernest . , 
Maule, M. St. John 
May, A. C. . . . 



Maynard, W. T 

fMayo, Henry 

tMayo, John 

McMurtrie, J 

Meade, F 

Medland, W. R 

Medlicott, Henry E. . . . 

Merry, Richard 

Merry, W.F 

Merry weather, J. C. . . . 
Methucn, Major-Genl. Lord, 

C.B.,C.M.G 

Micklem, H 

Middleton, Hastings N. . . 
Mildmay, Rev. A. St. J. . . 
Mildmay, Capt. C. B. St. J. . 
•fMildmay, JSir H. ^Sl. John, 

Bart. . 

tMildred, G. B 

Miles, A 



tMiles. H. R. 
Millard, H. 
Mills, P. L. 
Minton, T. S. 
(45) 



Lnkesland, Ivybridge • • . . 

Bishopswood, Ross 

Yale House, Hertford • • . . 

Bridgwater . 

CocMngton, Torquay • . . • 
Hunbridge, Curry Rivell, Taun- 
ton • . 

Astol, Shifnal, Salop .... 
Childwickbury, St. Albans . . 
High Trees, Redhill, Surrey . . 
Combe, near Honiton .... 
Highridge Farm, Dundry, Somer- 
set 

Britannia Iron Works, Gainsboro* 
Marshals Wick, St. Albans . . 

Broad Ciyst, Exeter 

Ham Court, Upton-on-Severn . 
Thorverton, R.S.O., Devon . . 
Basset Down House, Swindon . 
North Hill, Swansea .... 

Eynsham Hall, Oxon .... 

54 & 55, Buuhill Row, London, 
E.C 

Chequers Mead, Potters Bar . . 

Chapel House, Bath .... 

Park House, Cotham Park, 
Bristol 

Yeovil 

4, Temple Terrace, Dorchester . 

Coker's Frome, Dorchester. . . 

Sou thill, Radstock, near Bath . 

Langport, Somerset 

Yard Farm, Silverton, Cullompton 

Potteme, Devizes ..... 

Goulds, Broad Clyst, Exeter . . 

Ash Clyst, Broad Ciyst, Exeter . 

Hollies, Blackheath 

Corsham Court, Wilts .... 

Wiltshire Farm, Wokingham 

Brad ford Peverell , Dorchester . , 

Hazlegrove, Sparkford, Bath . , 

Hallam, Dulverton 

Dogmersfield Park, Hartford 
Bridge, Winchfield • . , , 

Butleigh, Glastonbury .... 

Winchcombe Street, Chelten- 
ham • 

Abbots Leigh, Clifton, Bristul . 

Shrivenham, Berks 

Ruddington Hall, Nottinghntii . 

Montford, Shropshire, R.S.O. . . 



Sob. 




i KripOoii 

t 


1. 

d. 


l£ 


1. 


2 
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1 





1 








1 








1 









1 1 



























10 
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10 
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• 
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• • 







• • 















oio 













10 
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• • 



• ■ 



10 0- 



• • 



1 0. 

1 0^ 
10 



4 

J 



Suhacrij^t'ton^, 



cxlv 



Name. 



Residence. 



se, II 

11, F. J. . . . . . 

). J 

ret ton, Lord. . . . 

5U, Lord 

3re, JSir F., Bart. . . 

C 

H. F 

Stevens, J. C. . . . 
n. Lord ..... 
,H 

-Richardson, C. . . 
i, Charles \V. . . . 

, Earl of 

1, G. Herbert . . . 
ind Griffin (Limited) 
Son & Pearl . . . 

SirR. A 

W 

an, Alfred .... 

,G. W 

-Edgcumbe, Rarl of . 

tevens, J 

ow, E 

low, E., jun. . . . 

IS, W. H 

',T 

Capt. G 

-, Col. Wyndhara, M.P. 
-Anderdon, H. Edward 



Col. W. D. 



,H. B. 
r,G. 



',F 

Sir A. \V., Bart. 
, C. \V. ... 



Sub- 
scrlptiotis. 



St.' Gdorgc s Hill, Easton-in-Gor- 
daiio 

Llanfreckfa G range, Caerleon, Mon. 

5, Buckingham Ghtte, London, 
S.W 

8, Seamore Place, London. . . 

Palace House, Beaulieu, Hants . 

Worth Park, Crawley .... 

Weston House, Evercreech . . 

41, Oflfley Road, Brixton Road, 
S.W 

Winscott, Gt. Torrington, Devon 

Sarsden House, Chipping Norton 

Woolcombe, Wellington, Somei*set 

Noyadd Wilym, Cardigan . . 

Elmscroft, West Farleigh, Maid- 
stone 

Saltram, Plympton, Devon . . 

Headington Hill Hall, Oxford . 

Maindee, Newport, Mon. . . . 

Auctioneers, North Curry, Taunton 

Sketty Park, Swansea .... 

4, Norton Road, Hove, Brighton. 

Fonthill House, Tisbury . . . 

Wasing Place, Reading .... 

Mount-Edgcumbe, Devon port . 

Railway Hotel, Yatton .... 

Castlehead Grange, Lancashire . 

Bury, Lancashire 

Westiield Place, Battle, Sussex . 

Aberfeldy^ The Shrubbery, Wes- 
ton-super-Mare 

Elmsleigh, Send, Woking . . . 

Dunsmore, near Kugby . . . 
10, Rutland Gate, London, S.W. 
Uenlade House, Taunton . . . 



£ a. d, 
10 



1 
110 



1 




2 
1 
1 



3 
2 2. 1* 



1 








1 
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1 





2 








2 


2 
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1 





1 








1 








1 




• • 

• • 





2 


2 





1 









2 2 

10 
10 
10 
10 
110 



le-Grenville, Robert 



50, Queen's Gate Terrace, London, 
S.W 

Chippenham 

Lee Farm, Wisboro* Green, Bil- 
lingshurst, Sussex .... 

Macknade, Faversham .... 

Grittleton, Chippenham . . . 

Carnarvon Arms, Dulverton, 
Somerset. 

Butleigh Court, Glastonbury . • 



10 
110 

110 
110 
10 

10 
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Subscriptions. 




Name. 



Rcildenoe. 



Newton, F. M Ikrton Granp:e, Taunton . 

fNewton, J. G j-lSlillaton House, Bridestowe, Oke- 



Nix, Mrs. S. . . . 

Nock, E 

*Normanton, Earl of. 
Norman, H. T. 



Imnipton 
Tilgate, Cmwley, Sussex . . . 
Bi^ockton House, Sbifnal, Salop . 
Somerley, Hiogwood, Uanta . . 
Gushuish, Kingston, Taunton. . 
Ghurchill Fatm,Loxbeare,Tiyert(»i 



I 



Norrish, Thomas .... 
Northcote, Hon. Sir S. H., 

Bart., M.P. 7, Seamore Place, Mayiair, London 

•Northumberland, Duke of . Albury Park, Surrey . • . . 



I 
5 



Okeden, Col. U. P 

Oliver-Bel lasis, Captain . . 
♦Onslow, Earl of, G.C.M.G. . 

fOrmerod, Miss E. A. . . . 



Paget, L.C 

•Paget, Rt. Hon. Sir R. H., Bt. 
Pain, Charles 



'1^, 



• I 



Palairet, H. H. 
Palfreman,'L. 
Palmer, Geo. . 
Palmer, G. W. 
tPahner, R. . 



Parfitt,J 

Parker, Admiral .... 
tParker, Hon. Cecil J. . . . 

Parker, H. C. G 

Parker, T 

Parkin, Pax ton Wiliiam . . 

tParmiter, Wm 

PaiTington, M. B 

Parry, T 

t Parsons, H. J. D 

t Parsons, J. D. Toogood . . 

Part, C. T 

Partridge, S. J 

Partridge, Capt. W. St. Ives. 
Payne, Major J. H. Khyber . 

Peacock, E 

Pearson, E. & \V 

(38) 



rumwortli, Blandford . . . 
Shilton House, Coventry . . . 
7, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 

London, S.W 

Torrington House, St. Alhans . 



Amerdown, Radstock .... 

Cranniore Hall, Shepton Mallet . 

Grosvenor House, Stockbridge, 
Hants 

Cattistock Lodge, Dorchester . . 

Ingrams Farm, Loxbeare, Tiverton 

Marlston House, Newbury, Berks 

Elmhurst, Reading 

Lodge Farm, Nazeing, Waltham 
Cross • • . 

Selwood Dairy, Frome .... 

Dclamore House, Ivybridge . . 

Eaton Estate OfiBcc, Eccleston, 
Chester . 

Brockton Gmnge, Shifnal, Salop . 

High Street, Shepton Mallet . . 

3, Major Terrace, Seaton, Devon . 

The Axe, Crevvkeme .... 

Holborough Cottage, Rochester . 

Newport, Mon 

Bam pfylde House, Exeter. . . 

Asluirst Place, Langton, Tun- 
bridge Wells 

Aldenham Lodge, Radlett, St. 
Albans 

Selworthy, Taunton 

The Coppice, Bishopswood, Ross. 

Royal National Hospital, Ventnor 

14, Union Street, Biath . . • • 

AIncan Chambers, Liverpod. ' • 



1 
1 



1 

1 V 

10 

10 

10 



1 
1 








10 

1 (• 

10 



10 
10 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





















1 

J 



Sub&cHptio}is. 



cxlvii 



NAne* 



R«tfidenoe. 



1, J. W. . , 

r, G. H. . 
Tes, W. Cole 
Thomas . 

. T. S. . . . 



il, E. A. 
iI,P. . 



-Herrick, Mrs. . . . 

J 

J, Wm. Parsons , . . 

ick, R 

, J. McLeod .... 
er, T. Valentine, 
L/« V.O.Li. • . • • • 

ps, CD 

«, J. P 

3tt8, Rev. H. J. . . . 

Capt 

}y, Sims, and Co., Liutd. 
t Brothers and Co. . . 



W. 



ney, Erlysman C. . 

',F 

y, R. W 

^y, w 

Thomas, jun. . . . 
nore. Lord . . . 
ele, Thos. K. . . . 
S 



rd, T. 
,E. . 
A. R. 



Bros. 

Alfred 
John 
R. J. 



, Rev. W.J. V. . 
J \ 

1, Melville . . . 
, Wyndhain . . 
r, R 



nan, Hon. C. B. . , 
lan, Hon. K. W. B. 
nan. Viscount 
) 



Shirley, Southampton .... 
Tander Park, Basingstoke . . I 
Pendarves, Camborne, Cornwall . ' 

Taunton 

Musgrove Farm, Taunton ... 
i^evem House, Henbury, Bristol. 
Somerset Court, Brent Knoll, 

Highbridge ; . 

Beau Manor Park, Loughborough 
Mark House, Mark, Highbridge . 
2, Park Villas, Ashley Road, 

Epsom 

Acland Barton,Landkey, Barn staple 
Gratacrc Park, Bridgnorth . . 

Crudwell, Malmesbury .... 

Newport, Monmouth .... 

Penerley Farm, Beaulieu, South- 
ampton 

Wjilkcrn Rectory, Stevenage . . 

Pendoggett, Timsbury, near Bath 

Bedford Foundry, Leigh . . . 

59, BIshopsgate Street Without, 
London 

High Pennard House, Bryn Road, 
S\vanse>i 

Berwick St. James, Salisbury 

Tlie G-range, Somerton, Somerset. 

F.irnley House, Dursley, Glos. . 

Somerton, Somerset 

Southside Street, Plymouth . , 

Poltimorc Park, Exeter. , . . 

l*ohvIiele, Truro 

lUandford, Dorset 

M I iiehead, Somerset 

'.', 10 and 1 1 , Queen Square, Biith 

IJ, Chester Place, Hyde Park 
Square, London, W 

Marksbury, near Bath .... 

Dorchester 

I'lic Shrubbery, Barntield, Exeter 

Bcrcsford Manor, Plumpton, 

nodniaustone Rectory, Dorchester 
Ed'j:arley, Glastt>nbury .... 
Laver.stoke House, Micheldever . 
^lalshauger, Uasin.i^stoke . . . 
l><;n«\vood, Broa<llands Road, 
Highgate, London, N. . . . 
Cliild-Okeford, Blandford, Dorset 
Hestcrcombe, Taunton .... 
l-rvanston. Bland ford .... 



! 


Sub- 




scriptioDS 
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«. 


d. 




















1 























1 






110 



• • 



1 



• • 
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110 
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1 
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cxlviii 



Subscriptions, 



Name. 



KesideDce. 



Potter, F. P 

Poulett, 1'lie Earl .... 

Powell, 1?. H 

Powell, W. P 

♦Poynder, Sir J. Dickson, 

Bart , Nf.P 

Pratr, J. D 

Price, J. W 

♦Prior, n. C. A 

Pritciiard, W 

Proctor and Ry land. . . . 

Proctor, H. and 'J' 

Pulley, Sir J 

tPurgold, A. D 

Purrott, W 

Pyatt, G. H 



Gate Works, Kinq^'s Lynn 
Hinton St. George, Crewkeme 

Lewes, Sussex 

Hirwain, near Aberdare . . 

Hartham Park, Corsbam . . 
Pititts Hayes, Exmouth . . 
Newport Pottery Co., Newport 

Mon 

Halse House, near Taunton . 
Terrace House, Rbymney, Cardiff 
Carr's Lane, Birmingbam . . 

Catbay, Bristol 

Lower Eaton, nenr Hereford . 
Park View Farm, Combermere 

Wbitcburcb, Salop . . . 
Cunnynbaroe Hill, St. Albans 
Park Farm, Bath 



Radway, C. W 

•Hamsden, J. C 

Ransoms, James Edward . . 
. JRasbleigh, Jonathan . . . 

T^awlence, Ernest A. . . . 

Read, B 

Read, E 

.jRees, W. J 

Reeves, Robert and John, and 
Son 

Reid, A 

Reid, P. V. A 

Rendeli, R. F 



Reynolds, W 

Rich, F. W 

Richards, T. B 

Richards, W. F 

Kicbardson, K. R 

Richardson, J. C 



Rickeard, Silas 

Ridler, James 
Ridler, T. K. . 
JJigby, T. . . 



t37) 



Bath 

Busbridge Plall, Godalming . . 
Orwell Works, Ipswich . . . 
Menabilly, Par Station, Cornwall 

Newlands, Salisbury 

New Bam Farm, Keynsbam . . 
Axbridge, Somerset . • . . 

Swansea 

Bratton Iron Works, Weatbury, 

Wilts 

Livingshayes, Silverton . . . 
Belcombe Brook, Bradford-on- 

Avon 

Kingston House, Staverton, 

Totnes 

High Ham, Langport .... 
Royal Nurseries, t^andford, Bristol 
East Peimard, Somerset . . . 
Beaumont, Broad Clyst, Exeter . 
GUnbrydan Park, Carmarthen . 
Glanbrydaii Park, Manoixlilo, 

R.8.O., Carmarthen .... 
Newlyn East, Grampcund Road, 

Cornwall 

Blackford, SeUvorthy, Minehead 

Minehcad, Taunton 

Sutton Weaver, via Warrington, 

Ciieshire . . 



Sob- 
•criptioDS. 



£ 
1 
1 
1 
J 
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i 



Subscriptions. 



r.yniiuge, Hjtlie, Kent . . , | 
Rualimore Lorige, i^fllisbury ■ . i 

Ijftohydroc, Uwlmiii 

Denuahangei' IronworkB, Stony j 

Stratford, liucka 

HinUfield. l''i-8ni, Tunbr. WelU . 

Bridgwater . 

High Bray, Sout)> Molton . . 
LyuhaleB, Kington, Heretordsliire I 

Briatol , 

Wantage, Berk^j ..... 

" Llnnelly 

Stevenstone, 1'orriagtou '. . 
West Town, R.S.O., near Bristol 

ord .... Tring Part, Herts 

Banhnm, Atlleborough, Korfnlk . 

:. ' Hall Place, Crauleigh, Guildford 

<ey Agricultural I 

iltural Society . ' Guetnsey 

I 1'odeabam, Moreion -in -Marsh 

' SberboTiie 

roctor. ... I Slieaf IroQ Works, Lincoln . 

.A I Highclere Coatle, Newbury, Berks i 

j North Cadljury, Bath . . . . ' 

(ard P. . . .1 Moihull Park, Erdington . . 



in, .iiid Co. . . 

Ludoi (Li]llit>:ii) 

Buckley . . . 
lark .... 



Unchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex 

U Bcckington Bectory, Bath . . 

Ill", Earl of . . Port Elliot, St. Germans, B.S.O., I 

Cornwall 
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6, Terrace Walk, Bath . . • 

The Hall, Wem, Salop 

Mill Eacm,Pm€OD, -Bath ... 100 

Jordans, Ilminster • • • • . 110 

Oakhill, Bath 10 

North Perrott, Crewkerne . . 1 '0 

Spye Park, Chippenham ... 1 '0 
Manor Farm, Bishops Caundle, 

Sherborne 10 

High Street, Glastonbury ... 100 
Henry Street, Bermondsey, 

London 10 

Heathfield, Taunton .... 100 

Bude Haven, near Cornwall . . 10 

Sunny Lodge, Malvern Link . . 10 

New Park, Brockenhurst, Hants 10 

Eatons, Steyning, Sussex ... 1 <0 

Eatons, Steyning, Sussex ... • • 

Byford Rectory, Hereford ... 1 «0 
Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater ..200 

Yelfords, Chagford, Devon . . 1 <0 

Heatherton Park, Taunton . . 10 
Mitchells, Saffron Walden ..100 
Red House Farm, Stratton-on- 

the-Fosse, Bath 10 

Trewoman,Wadebridge, Cornwall .• . 

Avenue House, Finchley, N. . . 10 

19a, Coleman Street, London, ' 

E.C. 100 
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Croydon 10 
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Camerton, Bath 10 
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Mon 10 G 
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Margam Park, Port Talbot . . 
Boode House, Braunton, N. Devon 
Cornwall Works, Birmingham 
Hawson Court, BuckfasUeigh . 
Knaplock, Winsford, Dulverton 
Winsford, Dulverton • • . 
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Fairfield, Wells, Somerset . . 
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Crauford, Hounslow, W. . . 
Showle Court, Ledbury, Hereford 
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Thornhill Bridge, Caledonian 

Road, King's Cross, London, N. 
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I ComwalT 1 
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Heligan, St. Austell . . . . | • 

. Port Town, Taunton .... 1 

. The Elma, Frome 1 

. ' North Coker House, Yeovil . . 
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tWarre, Frederick .... 
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Warry, G. D., Q.C 
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Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport . 

Doublegates Farm, Bushley, 

Tewkesbury ...... 

Stone Farm, Exford, Taunton . 
GK)rbambury, St. Albans . • • 
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Woodford, Essex 
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Shapwick House, Bridgwater. . 
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Wilmington, Hull 

Burnt House Farm, Nash . . . 

27, Terminus Road, Eastbourne . 

Bailbrook House, Bdth . . . 

Wordesley, Stourbridge . . , 
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Lamyat, Bath 
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Cheltenham 

Charnage, Mere, Wilts . . . , 

Wningaton Manor House, Ivy- 
bridge ...••... 

Hiinton, Maidstone 

Midge Hall Farm, Wootton Basset 

Whitley, near Melksham . • . 

Zeals Park, Bath 

Torweston, WiUiton, Somerset . 

Barmipg House, Maidstone • • 

Frithfield, Shepton Mallet . . 

Sandcroft, Uphill, Weston-super- 
Mare 
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super-Mare 
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Oakwood, Maidstone .... 
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Wallingford 

Union Street, Bath 
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36, Southwark Street, London . 

Hampton Hall, Bath .... 

Brighton 

St. George's Brewery, Portsea, 
Hants 

Lanusk, Usk 

Herringston, Dorchester . . . 

Wick Farm, Winsford, Dul- 
verton 

Ormond House, Weston, Bath . 

Regilbury Park, Winford, Somerset 

Carhyss Castle, Werrington Park, 
Launceston 
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Woolland House, Blandford . 

Brideshead, Dorchester . . . 

Churn Works, Hay, Builth . 

Hcanton, Barnstaple . . . 

Newton St. Loe, Bath . . . 

Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts 
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